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Art.  I.  A  General  History  of  from  the  earliest  times 

to  the  present^  comprising  tite  Lives  of  Eminent  Composers  and 
M us' cal  Writers.  The  whole  accompanied  with  Notes  and  Ob¬ 
servations.,  Critical  and  Illustrative.  By  Thomas  Busby,  Mus. 
Doc.  Author  of  a  Musical  Dictionary,  Musical  Grammar, 
Translation  of  Lucretius,  &c.  &c.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
Pp.  1075.  Whittakers.  London. 

w  E  did  not  peruse  the  histories  of  music  by  Dr.  Burney  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins  without  wishing,  that  the  learning  and  science 
of  the  first,  and  the  more  popular  but  not  less  satisfactory  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  second,  had  been  compressed  into  a  somewliat 
smaller  compa.ss  than  that  of  four  and  five  thick  quarto  vo¬ 
lumes;  but  we  knew  it  too  seldom  happened  that  musical  know¬ 
ledge  and  literary  qualifications  meet  in  the  same  individual, 
to  ex|)ect  that  a  new  history  of  the  science,  or  even  a  judicious 
abbreviation  of  either  of  these  works  would  speedily  appear.  As 
early,  we  believe,  as,  1802,  we  were  pleas^  at  seeing  in  Dr. 
Busby's  Dictionary  his  announcement  of  a  publication  upon  the 
scale  and  plan  of  the  present ;  and,  knowing,  that  both  among 
professors  and  amateurs,  the  want  of  such  a  work  has  been  long 
felt,  we  cannot  dissemble  our  gratification  at  the  redemption  of 
his  pledge.  How  he  has  executeil  the  task  imposed  on  himself, 
it  is  our  intention  now  to  determine,  by  a  full  and  candid  ana¬ 
lysis,  illustrated  by  appropriate  quotations. 

A  history  of  music,  like  a  history  of  poetry,  or  of  painting, 
is  partially  a  history  of  taste  and  genius;  and  the  estimation 
made  of  those  attributes,  as  exhibited  in  particular  individuals, 
>kill  be  extremely  apt  to  depend  on  the  tone  and  temper  of  him 
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by  whom  they  are  considered  and  described.  Against  this 
source  of  injustice  or  prejudiced  judgment.  Dr.  Bushy,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  haste  with  which  his  work  has  confessedly  been  pro- 
duced,  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  guard  hiniselt.  Indeed, 
it  is  evident  from  his  own  preface,  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  throughout,  and  still  more 
peculiarly  as  to  what  may  be  generally  conceived  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  his  work,  that  which  relates  to  the  comparative 
estimates  of  the  individuals  of  whom  he  has  (Kcadon  to  treat. 
“  Every  admitted  ina'ter,”  says  he,  “  could  not  be  a  diamond 
of  the  hrst  lustre ;  but,  in  a  work,  from  its  compass,  needfully 
choice  in  its  subjects,  it  would  be  expected  that  each  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  lustre  of  the  casket and,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  from  the  numerous  minor  authors,  to  select  those 
most  worthy  of  appearing  in  company  with  examples  of  supe¬ 
rior  knowledge  and  genius ;  to  reject  and  to  adopt,  by  the  rules 
of  ta^tc  and  science ;  ‘‘  in  one  instance,  to  resist  the  influence  of  an 
over-cstimatetl  name  ;  to  subdue  in  another  the  prejudice  exist¬ 
ing  against  obsolete  excellence ;  to  decide  by  the  desert,  not  the 
reputation  of  an  author also  to  give  connection  and  order  to 
prominent  incidents,  and  judiciously  omit  whatever  would  ra¬ 
ther  surcharge  than  adorn  a  concise  though  comprehenuve 
course  of  narrative,  required  not  only  a  spirit  of  perseverance, 
but  some  little  ability.  Now,  that  to  effect  these  objects,  a  great 
degree  of  padence  was  no  less  necessary'  than  a  cultivated  judg¬ 
ment,  ancl  more  than  a  common  degree  of  talent,  we  readily 
confess ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  how  the  avow.al  of  the  iinrc- 
mitted  exercise  of  such  qualification  consists  with  Dr.  Busby's 
assertion  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  his  preface,  that  the 
work  was  product  in  haste^  written  throughout  currentc  calamoy 
and  the  matter  sent  to  press  as fist  as  it  zcas  committed  to  paper! 
To  indulge  in  direct  contradiction,  neither  suits  critical  candour 
nor  becomes  our  ideas  of  politeness ;  but,  while  we  protest  against 
the  propriety  of  obtruding  upon  the  public, an  nncorrectcd  work, 
as  well  as  against  the  policy  of  confessing  the  little  time  devoted 
to  its  producUon,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  suspecting,  that 
the  history  under  review  is  something  more  than  a  hasty  publi¬ 
cation  ;  and  that,  not  contented  with  the  praise  which  might  be 
due  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  the  unreasonable  appetite  of  the  au¬ 
thor  craved  the  additional  honour  of  having  produced  it  in  a 
space  of  time  inversely  as  the  magnitude  of  the  excellence  exhi¬ 
bited.  “  They  who  think  too  well  of  their  own  iierformances," 
says  Dryden,  with  pointed  good  sense,  “  arc  apt  to  boast  in  their 
prefaces  how  little  time  their  works  have  cost  them,  and  what 
other  business  of  more  importance  interfered:  But  the  reader  will 
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be  apt  to  ask  the  question,  Why  they  allowed  not  a  Ioniser  time 
to  make  their  works  more  perfect  ^  And  why  they  had  so  despi- 
cable  an  opinion  of  their  judges,  as  to  thrust  their  indigeated 
stuff  upon  them,  as  if  they  deserved  no  better  ?"  But  topics  of 
more  importance  than  the  space  of  time  occupied  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  work,  demand  our  attention. 

We  have  often  wondered,  that  since  it  is  far  from  being  satis¬ 
factorily  determined,  whether  even  the  ancient  Greek?  possesswl  the 
knowledge  of  counter-point,  or  the  art  of  harmoniously  combining 
various  melodies,  several  writers,  not  awed  by  that  unsubdued  diffi¬ 
culty,  have  had  the  temerity  to  rush  into  still  more  remote  times,  in 
search  of  the  origin  of  music.  Wisely  avoiding  this  error.  Dr.  .dusby 
restricts  his  curiosity  to  that  attainable  intelligence  which  is  suffi.:i'*nt 
for  every  useful  or  advantageous  purpose.  We  entirely  agree  with 
him,  that  the  musical  historian,  wlra,  because  he  will  be  original,  pro¬ 
poses  to  pass  the  limits  of  present  knowledge,  finds  himself  uimn 
the  margin  of  a  boundless  ocean,  where  he  has  for  his  guide,  neither 
compass,  chart,  nor  polar  star that  venturing  on  the  wild  waste 
of  conjecture,  he  cannot  hope  that  fortune  will  throw  into  his  way  a 
new  continent  or  unvisited  island that,  “  he  is  on  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  regionsof  imagination,  where  visionary  shores  may  delude 
and  delight;  but  that  he  is  out  of  the  very  tract  of  truth  and  reality.'* 
Without  referring,  then,  to  Apollo,  as  the  inventor  of  the  monauloM 
or  flute;  or  to  the  Trismeiistus,  or  thrice-illustrions  Egyptian  Mercury, 
as  the  projector  of  the  first  lyric  instrument ;  waving  too  the  ac¬ 
counts  submitted  to  our  credulity  by  the  confidence  of  .\pollodorus, 
Apuleius,  .\thenaeui,  or  Plutarch,— we  may  rationally  conclude,  that 
the  flute,  in  its  primitive  simplicity  of  construction,  was  but  a  slight 
improvement  upon  the  reetly  tube  of  the  field ;  and  that  whoever  sug¬ 
gested  the  first  idea  of  the  figure  and  effect  of  a  lyre,  derived  that  idea, 
most  probably,  from  the  accidental  vibrations  of  a  distended  string. 
That  vocal  music,  (if  music  any  series  of  sounds  can  be  called,  which 
is  destitute  of  a  graduated  scale,  or  stated  and  settled  intervals,)  pre- 
cedeel  instrumental,  cannot  rationally  be  doubted,  since  the  power  of 
vocal  utterance  is  natural  to  man,  and  his  ear  could  not  but  be  in¬ 
structed  by  the  trillings  of  every  grove :  but  a  wild  and  rude  suc¬ 
cession  of  sounds,  however  it  might  please  the  totally  untutored  sense, 
could  not  be  sentimentally  felt,  nor,  till  regulated  and  reducetl  to 
some  settled  rule,  could  the  irrational  notes  of  the  voice  be  intelligi¬ 
ble,  or  become  the  vehicle  of  any  assignable  sensation.'  But  to  give 
regularity  and  fixity  to  the  vocal  intervals,  t)ie  mechanical  aid  of  in¬ 
struments  was  indispensible ;  and  these  instruments,  for  the  reasons 
already  advanced,  we  may  pretty  safely  conclude,  consisted  of  the 
reed,  and  the  string,  the  flute,  and  the  lyre. 

The  formation  of  these  instruments,  once  accomplished,  then,  sup¬ 
poses  the  adoption  of  certain  sounds,  however  few  or  inconsiderable, 
and  indicates  a  syttem  ;  but  the  melody  deduced  from  those  sounds 
must  have  been  vague  and  evanescent,  till  the  art  of  notation  was 
c>tablishctl.  Now,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  musical  characters  were 
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employed  till  their  intrmluction  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  it  follows,  that  a  considerable  period  elapsed  between  the  in« 
vention  of  musical  instruments  and  the  attainment  of  permanent  ine> 
lody.  So  dependent,  again,  would  be  the  extent  of  this  notation  up. 
on  that  of  the  scaU  of  the  instruments,  that  we  may  safely  say  its 
enlargement  could  only  keep  pace  with  the  augmentation  of  their 
compass,  that  is,  the  signs  of  appreciable  sounds  would  be  the  col¬ 
lective  indices  of  the  number  of  strings  contained  in  the  lyre,  or  the 
quantity  of  reeds  compressed  together  in  the  syrinx.  From  a  frame 
distending  three  strings,  the  lyre  of  Mercury  gradually  improved,  till 
Terpander  furnished  it  with  a  seventh,  and  modelled  its  scale  into 
two  conjunct  tetrachordsor  fourths ;  from  which  state  it  continued  to 
advance  till  the  time  of  Philolaus,  when  the  genius  of  Pythagoras  not 
only  regulated  and  gave  a  new  order  to  the  octave,  but  investigated 
the  ratios  of  the  consonances,  and  demonstrated  the  various  relations 
of  sounds.  His  discoveries  laid  a  basis  for  the  genera  soon  after¬ 
wards  established,  and  now  music  could  boast  of  three  distinct 
scales  ;  the  diatonic,  the  chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic  ;  the  advan. 
tage  of  which  was  farther  enhanced  by  the  accession  of  different 
modes  corres|)onding  with  our  motlern  variety  of  keys. 

These,  and  other  elementary  particulars,  we  find  connected  by  and 
clearly  stated  in  the  present  history  ;  and  after  their  elucidation,  we 
are  agreeably  led  forward  to  the  developement  of  the  ancient  mclo- 
P(EiA,  and  its  mutatinns  and  rhythm  or  measure  On  the  subject  of  the 
latter  of  these  adjuncts  to  melody,  or  musical  recitation.  Dr.  Busby 
is  luminous  and  emphatic. 

o  So  strict  was  the  ancient  union  between  poetry  and  music,  that  a  violation  of  the 
rhythm  was  .•m  unpardonable  offence.  Wiythm,  either  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music, 
is  indispensable  ;  but,  if  possible,  less  to  be  spared  in  the  vocal,  (.  onsequcntly,  with 
the  Greeks,  almost  the  whole  of  whose  music  was  but  a  musical  recital  of  p'<ctry,  rhythm 
was  the  first  object  of  attention.  'I'hcir  verses,  all  composed  of  long  and  short  syllables, 
depended  for  their  just  and  emphatic  delivery,  wholly  u}Kin  this  branch  of  tlie  mtlopaia, 
which  includes  both  accent  and  quantity.  The  ancient  rule  was,  to  give  the  short 
*  ay  liable  half  the  time  of  the  long ;  by  consequence,  the  sound  applied  to  the  latter  was 
equal  in  duration  to  two  such  sounds  as  were  sung  to  the  short  syllables.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  verses  thus  sung  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  feet,  formed  by 
these  lung  and  short  syllables  difierently  combined :  and  that  the  rhythm  of  the  melody 
was  regulated  by  these  feet ;  as,  whatever  was  their  length,  they  were  always  divided  into 
two  parts,  equal  or  unequal,  the  first  of  which  was  called  arsis,  elevation,  and  the 
second  thesU,  d^preuion  In  like  manner,  the  rhythm  of  the  melody  corresponded 
with  these  feet,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  equal  or  unequal,  corresponding  with  our 
ascending  and  descending  parts  of  a  bar,  expressed  by  raising  and  sinking  the  hand 
or  foot.” 

This,”  says  Ur.  Busby,  “  was  the  rhj/thm  of  the  ancient  vocal  music.  We  will 
now  consider  that  of  the  iu^ti  umental.  In  this,  since  the  notes  were  constantly  written 
over  the  syllables  of  the  verses  that  were  to  be  simg,  while  the  quantity  of  each  sylla¬ 
ble  was  perfectly  understood  by  musicians,  and  the  duration  of  each  sound  regulated 
by  the  syllables,  it  did  not  seem  necessary  that  the  time  should  be  marked  by  any 
particular  sign  or  character.  However,  for  the  ease  nnd  convenience  of  the  performer, 
a  canon  or  rule  was  given  of  the  rhythm  at  the  beginning  of  a  lyric  poem.  This 
carion  consisted  of  nothing  but  the  numbers  1  and  2  ;  that  is,  the  alphn  and  beta  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  disposed  according  to  the  order  of  the  bteves  and  longs  which  compo¬ 
sed  and  divided  each  verse  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  feet  The  alpha,  or  unit, 
marked  a  hrne,  because  it  contained  only  one  portion  of  time;  and  the  beta,  or  bi- 
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ury,  marked  a  long,  being  equal  to  two  portions.  Rhythm,  in  Tjitin,  was  called  tm- 
mcrut ;  and  this  term  in  process  of  time  was  extended  to  the  melody  itself,  subjected 
to  certain  numbers  of  rhydtms,  as  appears  fit>m  this  line  of  VirgiL** 

Aumero*  mcmini  n  verba  tenerem."  VoL  i.  pp.  26—28. 

These  remarks  of  a  musician,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  talent,  are 
perfectly  correct,  and  would  seem  to  exalt  the  ancient  meiopaia  to  the 
regularity  and  cadence,  if  not  the  Ireauty  and  force  of  modem  air ; 
but,  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour,  after  even  the  marvellous 
tales  to  which  its  powers,  whatever  they  really  were,  have  given 
birth,  we  aie  prepared  to  join  our  historian  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Greek  recitative  or  chanting,  was,  in  every  species  of  excellence, 
vastly  inferior  to  our  Jturid  :ovg.  What,  we  would  ask,  are  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  music  of  the  three  hymns  accompanying  the  Greek 
edition  of  the  astronomical  Poems  of  Aratus,  published  at  Oxford  in 
1672,  compared  with  the  freedom,  variety,  and  expression  of  modem 
melody,  which,  limited  in  its  range  and  motion  only  by  the  senti¬ 
ment,  accent,  and  cadence  of  the  poetry  it  adorns  anti  illustrates,  of¬ 
fers  the  amplest  scope  for  the  imagination  of  the  composer,  and  opens 
new  and  endless  resources  for  the  gratification  of  taste  ?  Our  instru¬ 
mental  composition,  be  it  remarked  too,  is  a  science  in  itself!  In¬ 
spired  by  the  genius  of  a  Haydn,  a  Mozart,  or  a  Beethoven,  it 
speaks — speaks  to  the  heart  and  the  passions,  and  can  excite  the  ten- 
derest  or  the  noblest  interest. 

To  the  consideration  of  the  disputed  counterpoint  of  the  ancients, 
our  author  devotes  an  entire  chapter ;  and  very  fairly,  as  we  think, 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  science  of  harmony,  properly  so 
termed,  is  of  modern  invention.  We  say  very  fairly,  because  no 
observations,  no  authorities  on  either  side  of  the  question  are  omit¬ 
ted,  that  could  throw  light  upon  the  subject ;  nor  are  any  inferences 
made  that  are  not  fully  supported  by  the  texts  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  Dr.  Busby  thinks,  and  we  adopt  his  opinion,  that  it  has 
been  rather  unfortunate  for  those  whose  curiosity  seeks  satisfaction 
upon  a  question  so  important  to  the  musical  world,  and  indeed  to 
every  class  of  the  ingenious  and  inquisitive,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
its  discussion  has  been  prosecuted  by  writers  not  qualified  for  the 
inquiry,  by  that  acquaintance  with  the  science  necessary  to  the  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  just  decision.  “  Some  of  these  writers,”  says  he,  “  have 
failed  to  distinguish  between  simultaneous  concordance,  and  the 
connexion  of  successive  impressions,  as  they  have  confounded  the 
accident  of  lone  with  the  permanency  of  gravity  and  acuteness,  and 
the  term  key,  as  implying  an  independent  sound,  and  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  foundation  of  a  scale  to  each  degree  of  which  it 
bears  a  certain  relation,  and  the  intervals  of  which  it  prescribes  and 
governs.”  Therefore,  disregarding  the  arguments  of  those  who. 
whatever  might  be  their  other  pretensions,  were  ignorant  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  music,  and  consequently  little  qualified  to  solve  the  problem, 
the  Doctor  on  one  side  weighs  the  reasoning  of  GafFurio,  Zarlino, 
Gio.  Battista  Doni,  Isaac  V'ossius,  Zaccharia  Tevo,  the  Abbe  Fra- 
quier,  and  Stillingfleet ;  on  the  other,  examines  the  opinions  of 
Glareanus,  Salinas,  Bottrigari,  Artusi,  Cerone,  Kepler,  Mersennus, 
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Kirchcr,  Ckude  Perrault,  Wallis,  Bontempi,  Burette,  the  Fathers 
Bougeantand  Cerceau,  Padre  Martini,  M.  Marpurg,  and  Rousseau.  In 
opposition  to  the  stress  which  Zarlino  lays  upon  the  hydraulic  organ,  as 
au  instrument  too  well  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of 
concording  sounds,  not  to  have  introduced  it  into  practice,  it  may  be 
truly  observed,  that  “  we  know  too  little  of  the  real  construction  and 
powers  of  that  instrument,  to  be  justified  in  deducing  from  it  any 
legitimate  argument  in  favour  of  ancient  counterpoint ;  and  that  the 
conclusion  of  Doni,  that  since  the  Greeks  are  known  to  have  accom- 
panietl  the  voice  with  instruments,  the  natural  and  artificial  notes 
were  not  only  different,  but,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  expression, 
mutually  harmonical,  is  obviously  unfounded ;  because  all  that  we 
actually  know  of  the  genius  of  the  ancient  consonance  is,  that  it 
comprised  the  combination  of  unisons,  octaves,  and  fifteenths." 
Vossius  thought  that  harmony  was  known  before  the  time  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  but  that  it  had  been  lost,  together  with  other  arts  and 
sciences,  during  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.  Fraquier  could 
not  imagine  that  antiquity,  so  enlightened  and  so  ingenious  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  were  ignorant  of  the  harmonical  unison 
of  sounds:  and  the  learned  Stillingfleet,  guided  by  a  passage  in 
Plato,  conceivetl  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  music  in  parts, 
but  that  they  did  not  generally  avail  themselves  of  their  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  Glareanus  and  Salinas,  the  first  in  his  Dodeca- 
chordon,  and  the  second  in  his  Treatise  on  Music,  conclude  that, 
since  among  the  specimens  of  ancient  music,  no  evidence  of  the  con¬ 
trary  has  come  down  to  us,  the  harmonical  science  of  antiquity  was 
limited  to  the  intermixture  of  unisons  and  octaves.  Bottrigari,  ar¬ 
guing  from  the  deficiency  of  the  ancient  music  in  the  property  of 
time,  or  the  regular  return  of  equal  measures,  maintains  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  its  including  different  parts  in  consonance ;  and  Artusi  posi¬ 
tively  denies  the  ancients  all  knowledge  of  counterpoint.  This 
writer  is  supported  by  Kepler,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if 
the  Greeks  iiad  any  accompaniment  to  their  melodies  by  way  of 
bass,  it  consisted  but  of  monotonous  sounds,  like  those  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  bagpipe.  The  reasoning  here  against  the  probability  of  the 
ancients  having  been  counterpointists,  appears  decidedly  to  predo¬ 
minate  ;  but  before  the  reader  settles  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he 
ought  to  throw  into  the  scale  of  the  opponents  of  the  ancient  har¬ 
mony,  the  cogent  remark  of  Marsilius  Ficinus  (author  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  tlie  Tiraa’us  of  Platob 
that  the  Plat  mists  could  not  have  understood,  nor  even  have  felt 
music  in  its  harmonical  relations,  since  they  w  ere  so  insensible  to  the 
euphony  of  thirds  and  their  replicates,  as  to  reject  them  a.s  discords  ; 
and  he  ought  also  to  hear  what  the  learned  and  scientific  Kircher  ad¬ 
vances  on  the  subject.  “  It  has  for  some  time,"  says  this  profound  anti¬ 
quary,  “  been  a  question  among  musicians,  whether  or  not  the  an¬ 
cients  made  use  of  distinct  partt  in  their  harmony ;  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  which,  we  are  to  consider  their  polyodia  as  threefold — natu¬ 
ral,  artificial,  and  unisonous.  I  call  that  natural  which  is  not  regu¬ 
lated  by  any  certain  rules  or  precepts,  but  is  performed  by  an  extern- 
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porary  and  arbitrary  aymphony  of  many  voices,  intermixing  acute 
and  grave  sounris ;  such  as  we  observe  even  at  this  time,  happens 
amongst  a  company  of  sailors  or  reapers,  and  such  people,  who  no 
sooner  hear  any  certain  melody  begun  by  any  one  of  them,  than 
some  other  immediately  invents  a  bass  or  tenor,  and  thus  produces 
an  extem(toraneous  harmony,  not  confined  by  any  certain  laws,  and 
which  is  very  rude  and  imperfect ;  and  it  is  almost  always  in  unison, 
or  m  the  octave,  and  contains  nothing  of  harmony,  and  therefore  is 
of  no  worth.  That  the  Greeks  had  such  a  kind  of  music  no  one 
can  doubt.  But  the  question  is  not  concerning  this  kind  of  Poh/odia, 
but  whether  they  had  compositions  for  several  voices,  framed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  art.  1  have  taken  great  pains  to  be  satisfied 
in  this  matter ;  anti  as  in  none  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  1  have 
met  with,  any  mention  is  made  of  this  kind  of  music,  it  seems  to 
me  that  either  they  were  ignorant  of  it,  or  that  they  rejected  its 
use,  imagining,  perhaps,  that  it  interrupted  the  melody,  and  took 
away  from  the  energy  of  the  wortls.”  If  to  these  authorities  we 
add  those  of  the  ingenious  Claude  Perrault,  the  erudite  Dr.  Wallis, 
the  learned  M.  Burette,  the  judicious  Padre  Martini,  the  profound 
Mersennus,  and  the  acute  and  discerning  Rousseau,  a  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  utterly  unbalanced  by  that  of  Gaffurio,  Zarlino,  and  their  as¬ 
sociates  in  opinion,  will  press  on  our  judgment  and  determine  our 
sentiments.  Dr.  Busby’s  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  so  logical  and 
conclusive,  that  we  willingly  transcribe  his  language. 

“  If  titc  Greeks  performed  muaic  in  parity  they  composed  it  in  parts;  and  if  they 
composed  it  in  parts,  not  only  were  they  masters  of  the  art  of  fabricating  chords,  but  of 
BO  modulating  their  order,  bo  differing  and  variegating  the  successive  harmonies,  as 
at  once  to  pioduce  a  congruity  in  ea^  combination,  and  a  oonnecuon  and  consis¬ 
tency  in  the  changes ;  in  a  word,  their  skill,  not  confined  to  the  formation  of  the 
chords,  was  capable  of  preparing  and  rendving  them,  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
Kiibed  by  the  very  natures  of  harmonic  structure  and  harmonic  evolution.  An 
art  so  extended  would  infer  a  code  of  rules  no  less  bulky  than  profound,  and  which, 
as  lying  in  a  province  of  music  more  abstruse  and  more  important  than  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  melody,  would  first  have  engaged  the  study  and  attention  of  the  theore¬ 
tical  and  philoso^ical  musicians ;  yet,  in  the  most  elaborate  treatises  that  the  moat 
learned  of  tlie  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  musk  have  left  us,  we  do  not 
find  a  single  law  relating  to  composition  in  rimultaneous  parts.  In  their  introductory 
chapters,  they  profess  to  liare  treated  of,  and  to  have  expounded  every  thing  connected 
with  the  science ;  they  methodically  separate  the  hea^  of  their  works ;  present  us 
under  their  eight  proper  titles,  the  arcana  of  sounds,  iniervab,  sy^ei/is,  genera,  tones, 
mutations,  melody,  and  rhythm,  but  say  not  a  woid  of  united  parts;  of  parts  to  be 
sung  or  played  together  ;  not  a  syllable  upon  the  subject  of  coanierpvint.  The  ob¬ 
vious  truth  is,  that  they  did  explain  aU  they  could  ;  for  they  explained  all  that  con¬ 
cerned  the  music  with  which  they  were  acquainted — all  that  concern  melody.” 

”  To  some  modem  writers,  it  has  appeared  strange,  that  so  meditative,  enlightened, 
and  refined  a  people  as  the  Greeks,  who  penetrated  deeply  into  the  general  secrets  of 
seknee,  should  have  failed  to  discover  the  art  of  combining  musical  parts.  But 
would  it  not  have  been  eqttally  extraordinary,  had  they  made  themselves  ra-wters  of 
the  most  occult  branch  of  so  c^ivating  a  science  as  th.st  of  music,  written  long  and 
elaborate  treatiaes  upon  its  principles  and  powers,  and  wholly  dniitted  to  speak  of  what 
most  demanded  their  attention?  Again,  if  the  Greeks  performed  music  in  parts, 
they  u'rote  it  in  parts ;  what  then  hiu  become  of  their  coinpjsitloNs  in  parts  ?  why 
have  not  these  descended  to  us,  together  with  their  treatises  ?  Of  the  latter  deserip- 
tion  of  tlieir  works  we  have  many ;  what  have  we  of  the  foimet  ?” 
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A  nothrr  point,  and  not  of  light  ennuderation  in  this  long*agilatcd  question,  i^ 
that  of  their  three  grnera  or  crales,  os  delivered  and  exphtinul  to  us  by  their  most 
rompgtenl  theorists,  two  were  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  structure  of  consonant 
oanbination  or  evolution.  The  two  contiguuas  semitones  and  succeeding  hemiditouc, 
or  minor  tliird  of  the  chromatic  genus,  were  even  more  hostile  to  the  conduct  than  to 
the  formation  of  harmony.  No  relation  could  have  been  obtained  between  one  union 
and  another ;  each  chord  would  have  constituted  on  isolated  body  of  sounds ;  and  oU 
harmonica!  connexion  or  bearing,  oil  lutding  of  the  ear  from  harmony  to  harmony,  as, 
in  simple  melody,  it  is  conducted  from  note  to  note,  would  have  been  beyond  tlie  achicve> 
ment  of  the  most  comprehensive  genius,  most  patient  exertion,  and  most  subtle  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  most  commanding  genius-  Much  furtlicr,  then,  from  practicable,  would 
have  proved  the  task  of  eliciting  concordant  partt  from  the  elements  of  the  enharmonic 
genus ;  from  its  two  adjacent  quarter  tone*  and  major  thirds.  Should  it  be  objected  to 
this  latter  reasoning,  tliat  as  having  no  application  to  the  diatonic  genus,  it  brings  no 
conclusive  argument  against  the  ancient  counterpoint,  it  will  remain  to  be  observed, 
that  since  the  (ireek  writers  have  taken  so  much  notice  of  the  characteristic  and  efficient 
distinctions  between  the  several  modes,  as  ttiose  of  the  l.ydian  and  the  Plirygian,  they 
would  never  have  omitted  to  itiform  us  of  the  extraordinary  superiority  of  the  elements  ' 
of  the  diatonic  over  those  of  the  chromatic  and  the  enharmonic  genus,  as  affording 
the  means  of  concording  construction  and  modulation.  We  should  have  heard  of 
that  genus  as  the  master  ffenas ;  as  the  exclusive  foundation  of  the  sublimity  ot  amas¬ 
sed  intonation,  and  as  symbolical  of  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

**  All  things,  therefore,  duly  regarded,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  possessed  no  music  similar  to  our  compositions  in  parts  ;  that  the  grand 
pile  of  sound  upon  sound,  an  under  putt  supporting  a  complicated  rupcrstructure  of 
coinciding  materials,  all  moving  in  consentaneous  junction,  and  in  principle,  ultimate¬ 
ly  bearing  upon  a  fundamental  bass,  or  b.d,  like  the  waters  of  a  stately  river,  flowing 
with  a  majesty  commensurate  with  their  bulk  and  weiglit, — this  august  contrivance 
transcended  the  bounds  of  Uieir  contempLation,  and,  by  its  magnitude  and  comp  cxity, 
was  necessarily  reserved  for  the  discovery  of  a  bter  period  than  that  of  classitil 
Greece.”  Vol  L  pp.  57,  et  seq.  ' 

From  the  question  concerning  the  supposed  counter pmnt  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  imputed  ef¬ 
fects  of  their  music.  It  is  his  opinion,  that  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  of  the  prodij^ies  which  they  performed  by  the  power  of  sound, 
are,  in  some  instances,  unfounded,  and  that  almost  all  of  them  owe 
much  to  exajrgeration.  The  tender  Terpander's  appeasement  of  a 
Lacedemonian  sedition,  the  excitation  of  Alexander  by  the  heroic 
strains  of  Timotheus,  the  fortifying  influence  of  the  lyre  of  Tyrtaeus 
over  a  panic-struck  army,  and  the  power  of  Solon  to  re-exasperate 
the  pacified  Athenians  against  Megara,  are  stories  which,  with  this 
writer,  obtain  little  more  credit  than  those  of  Amphion’s  music-ena¬ 
moured  dolphin,  or  Orpheus's  dancing  brutes.  His  incredulity  is 
supported  w  ith  much  ability  ;  and  though  on  this  subject  we  are  not 
perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  equally  heretical,  his  reasoning,  far  from 
being  lost  on  us,  has  considerable  sway  over  our  judgment.  By  all 
W’ho  take  an  interest  in  a  problem  so  intimately  and  importantly 
connected  with  ancient  history,  it  will  be  read  with  no  little  satis¬ 
faction.  His  observations  on  the  proper  province,  and  possible  power 
of  music,  we  deem  more  than  curious. 

“  That  music,  in  either  a  highly  polite,  or  an  extremely  ignorant  age,  is  capable  of 
great  eflects,  cannot  be  denied.  A  people  utterly  unacquainted  with  its  princi¬ 
ples — whose  feelings  are  not  blunted  by  its  familiarity — will  listen  to  it  as  some- 
thiug  supernatural;  while  a  learned  auditory  will  be  gratified  with  4he  ele- 
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gance,  mdted  with  the  beautief,  and  elevated  with  the  grandeur,  begotten  bj  genius 
upon  science,  and  eonferring  honour  upon  the  intellect  that  product  and  the  taste 
that  enjoys  them.  That  the  stronger  emotions  of  the  soul  may  be  gradually  allayed 
by  the  sorting  softness,  subdued  force,  liquid  tones,  and  gliding  gentleness  of  slow 
and  tender  music — the  mind's  languor  be  wrought  to  cheerfulness  hilarity  by  the 
operations  of  iis  brisk  and  sprightly  strains — Uie  animal  spirits  put  into  a  new  and 
vigorous  activity,  by  its  rapid  movements  and  violent  transitions — and  the  warmer  and 
bolder  passions  bcc^e  awakened  and  inflamed  by  its  strong  percussions,  massy  com¬ 
binations,  dignified  dispositions,  and  rich  varieties,  almost  every  susceptible  heart  and 
cultiva  ed  mind  has  experienced,  'i'he  province  of  music  is  the  province  of  passion  s 
even  when  it  directly  appeals  to  the  intellect,  it  is  indebted  to  the  feelings.  It  is  a 
corporeal  motion,  communicating  with,  and  operating  upon  our  corporeal  nature,  and 
most  delights  the  soul  when  it  thrills  the  nerve.  Music  furnishes  no  sensible  object, 
but  readily  becomes  connected  with  whatever  being  or  circumstance  presents  itself  to 
its  influence.  With  icgard  to  passion,  music  may,  perhaps,  be  assimilated  to  abstract 
reasoning,  as  respecting  the  understanding.  As  tlie  one  awakens  the  mind,  the  other 
excites  die  heart  to  a  determinate  disposition ;  but  neither  of  them  appliet  the  stimu* 
lated  feeling.  'I'o  hear  the  music  of  a  song,  without  iiiidersianding  the  words,  (we 
wish  the  instance  were  less  common,)  is  viewing  an  historical  picture  without  knowing 
its  story  :  but,  the  story  known,  and  die  words  understood,  the  musical  composition 
claims,  in  its  motion  and  its  tiansidons,  a  decided  advantage  over  the  picture.  The 
considerate  connoisseur  tells  the  artist  that  his  figures  breathe ;  but  an  agitated  au< 
dience  assures  the  composer,  that  his  music  both  live*,  and  communicate*  it*  anima~  . 
tioH."  VoL  L  Pp.  7o,  71. 


This  is  all  correct  enough  ;  but  why  did  not  the  Doctor  carry  hit 
philosophy  a  little  farther,  and  show  that  the  power  of  the  pencil 
over  our  affections  is  fainter  than  that  of  the  voice  or  the  musical  in¬ 
strument, — because  the  immobile  lines  and  colours  of  a  picture  rather 
dispose  the  minil  to  feel,  than  excite  its  sensibility, — because,  instead  of 
imparting  sensitive  impressions,  as  may  be  said  of  a  musical  per- 
fornianco,  it  does  but  awaken  those  ideas  which  may  be  called  the 
images  of  those  impressions,  and  which  are  ever  less  active  and  vi¬ 
vacious  than  the  impressions  themselves  ?  As  the  colours  of  poetry, 
however  brilliant  and  striking,  never,  in  their  effect,  reach  the  force 
and  precision  of  an  exhibited  group  of  figures,  or  a  well-painted 
landscape,  so,  in  their  excitement,  the  forms  and  tints  of  the  most 
splendid  picture  fall  short  of  the  agitating  sounds  of  music.  Either 
utist  may  induce  the  idea  of  a  certain  emotion ;  but  the  musician 
creates  that  emotion.  For  the  same  reason  that  a  man  who  only 
thinks  of  any  passion  is  but  slightly  affected,  in  comparison  with  him 
who  is  animated  by  the  same  passion,  the  beholder  of  the  stiU  life  of 
a  picture,  (for  motionless  painting,  even  of  the  most  vivid  kind,  is 
no  more,)  experiences  a  sensation  much  too  dull  or  languid  to  be 
comparable  with  the  feelings  of  the  auditor  of  the  active  and  actuat¬ 
ing  vibrations  of  a  gay  or  rapid  movement.  Impassioned  music,  not 
the  mere  representative  of  motion,  but  motion  itself,  touches  and 
thrills  the  nerve,  and  gives  a  strong  and  primary  impression  that  is 
not  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  any  of  the  mind’s  delibera¬ 
tive  faculties.  As  if  swayed  by  reflections  similar  to  these,  Dr. 
Busby  is  disposed  to  admit,  to  an  indulgent  latitude,  the  influence  of 
the  ancient  music  over  the  soul's  affections.  Still,  however,  fur  its 
most  forcible  results,  he  considers  the  subsidiary  aid  of  the  poetic 
muse  to  have  been  indispensible.  After  explaining  and  insisting 
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upon  the  necessity  of  the  junction  of  poetry,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  musical  impression,  he  not  only  admits,  but  asserts,  and 
accounts  for  the  power  of  music  to  affect  the  mind  and  feelings  to  a 
Very  considerable  degree.  Here  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

«  That  some  extraordinary  efTecU  have  been  produced  by  the  combination  of  poetry 
and  music,  it  would  be  too  much  to  deny.  So  much  fable,  fable  though  it  be,  was 
not  built  upon  a  vacuum.  Some  basis  was  necessary  to  'upport  the  superstructure, 
light  as  it  is ;  and  this  is  the  only  question  to  be  asked— How  has  it  happened,  that, 
aaciently,  effects  arose  from  the  operation  of  mtisical  sounds,  which,  in  our  days,  those 
sounds  cannot  command  ?  NV'hy, 

*’  ^Vher>  iTiUsic,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 

\Vhik  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 

Had  the  more  strength,  diviner  rage. 

Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age  ? 

*'  The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be,  that  in  after  times,  music  became  too  refined ; 
that  art,  superseding  nature,  directed  modulated  sounds  more  to  the  mental  than  the 
passionate  fainilty ;  that  instead  of  remaining  the  rade  but  robust  and  efficient  child  of 
fancy  and  simplicity,  she  became  the  adopted  and  delicate  offspring  of  complex 
•dence  and  sophisticated  taste.  By  degrees,  every  thing  tliat  was  natund  was  aban* 
doned.  and  rrery  thing  that  was  artificial  adopted.  Harmony,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
‘  farts,  destroyed  the  unity,  and  thereby  divided  the  force  of  the  effect.  The  ear  be¬ 
came  cultivated,  but  sensation  was  enfeebled.  AU  things  have  their  price ;  and  the 
price  of  a  more  refined  and  coni{dirated  music,  was  the  loss  of  those  irresistible  and 
transporting  excitations  of  which  we  read  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  melopeia.” 
VoL  i.  p.  75. 

After  a  dissertation  of  twenty-four  pages,  (84 — 108,)  upon  the 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  music,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  a  peculiar 
kind  of  composition  and  performance  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the 
temples,  defined  and  settled  by  a  positive  law,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  changed  ;  and  in  which  we  also  find  a  description  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  instruments,  (six  in  number,)  used  by  the  Hebrews,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  particulars,  sufficiently  numerous,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  any  read¬ 
er  who  considers  how  much  the  subject  is  enveloped  in  obscurity,— 
Dr.  Busby  dedicates  a  chapter,  (his  sixth,)  to  the  consideration  of 
the  ancient  music,  as  connected  with  poetry  and  tlie  Grecian  mytho¬ 
logy.  Confessedly  aware  of  the  visionary  region  into  which  he  is 
here  entering,  he  is  cautious  of  his  dicta  ;  and,  for  the  support  of  his 
assertion,  that  Mercury  was  the  original  fabricator  of  the  lyre,  and 
Apollo  only  the  augmenter  of  its  powers,  (by  giving  method  to  its 
practice,  and  combining  with  its  sounds  the  tones  of  his  voice,) 
he  throws  himself  upon  the  authority  of  Homer,  who,  in  his  hymn  to 
Mercury,  describes  that  deity  wa  presenting  his  lyre  as  a  peace-ofler- 
ing  for  the  oxen  which  he  had  stolen  from  the  sacred  patron  and  in- 
apirer  of  the  polite  arts.  This  leads  our  historian  to  the  observation, 
that  as,  in  the  earlier  ages.  Poetry  and  Music  were  in  constant  com¬ 
bination,  so  were  Philosophy  and  Poetry.  “  Homer  and  Hesiod,” 
says  he,  “  were  the  first  Grecian  philosophers ;  and  hence  the  great 
credit  given  by  their  cotemporaries,  and  those  who  followed  them, 
to  the  maxims  of  reason  and  ethics  which  soon  Iregan  to  prevail  in 
their  country.  Every  prophecy,  and  every  speculative  dogma,  was 
suttg.  Measured  language,  and  beautiful  figures,  heightened  and 
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adorned  by  the  charms  of  musical  sound,  formed  an  enchantment 
that  could  not  be  resisted ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  understanding 
was  subdued  by  the  pleasure  afforded  to  the  external  sense."  In 
confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  poetry 
and  music  were  inseparable  companions,  it  might  be  observ^  that 
the  three  characters  of  priest,  poet,  and  musician,  were  almost  con¬ 
stantly  united  in  the  same  person.  While  religion  dictated  the  sen¬ 
timent,  and  poetry  lent  its  description,  music  quickened  sensibility, 
stirred  the  animal  spirits,  and  warmed  the  heart  to  devotion.  But 
the  character  of  poet-musician,  is  one  of  the  most  common,  as  well 
as  the  most  predominant  in  the  list  of  the  illustrious  ancients.  It 
blended  itself  with  that  of  the  warrior  no  less  than  with  that  of  the 
philosopher ;  and  scarcely  less  with  that  of  the  philosopher  than  with 
that  of  the  legislator  and  moralist.  Thaletes  was  so  profound  a  poli¬ 
tician,  that  Lycurgus  did  not  more  admire  his  musical  skill,  than  he 
valued  his  knowledge  as  a  statesman ;  and  was  often  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  his  counsel.  Eumelus,  his  successor,  was  a  moralist  and 
historian.  Archilochus,  the  inventor  of  dramatic  melody,  was  also  a 
soldier,  though  not  a  hero.  The  general,  Tyrtmus,  possessed  such 
inspiring  powers  as  a  musician,  that  the  Spartans,  agreeably  to  one 
of  their  laws,  listened  to  his  voice  and  lyre,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  enemy :  and  both  Plato  and  Cicero  speak  of  the  wisdom  of 
Simonides,  denominated  Melicertes,  as  expressive  of  the  sweetness  of 
his  verse  and  his  music. 

To  the  description  of  the  Grecian  games  Dr.  Busby  assigns  the 
whole  of  his  eighth  chapter.  Under  this  general  head  he  includesOlym- 
pic,  Pythian,  Nemaean,  Isthmean,  and  Panathencean  games.  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  these,  he  appears  to  have  partially  followed  the  justly  celebra¬ 
ted  dissertation  of  Gilbert  W’^est.  Song  and  recitative,  accompanied 
by  the  flute  and  the  lyre,  constituted  a  prominent  portion  of  each  of 
the  festivals ;  and  among  the  numerous  rhapsodists,  were  the  enchant¬ 
ing  Timotheus,  the  ardent  Pindar,  the  mellifluous  Simonides,  the  rap¬ 
turous  Bacchylides,  and  the  transporting  Pylodes.  Though  the  use 
and  the  effect  of  the  musical  performances,  introduced  at  tliese  cere¬ 
monies,  are  the  especial  objects  of  the  writer  in  treating  topics  that 
otherwise  might  have  been  spared,  and  which,  consequently,  form  the 
prominent  points  of  this  part  of  his  history,  he  takes  a  general  and  en¬ 
larged  view  of  those  splendid  and  memorable  celebrations ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  details  of  his  picture,  includes  almost  every  particular  of 
importance,— certainly  every  circumstance  of  any  consequence  to  the 
subject  of  his  work.  And  this,  indeed,  was  necessary  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree ;  for,  as  our  author  observes,  no  public  institutions, 
more  auspicious  to  the  progress  of  tlie  ancient  music,  could  have  been 
established  than  the  Grecian  games.  By  exciting  universal  emula¬ 
tion,  and  offering  the  most  dazzling  honours  as  the  rewards  of  real  and 
superior  merit,  they  went  directly  to  the  grand  means  for  promoting 
improvement :  and  the  result  appears  to  have  been  proportionate  to 
the  means  employed.  They  created  and  rewardetl  enthusiasm,  and 
lifting  genius  a.s  it  were  above  itself,  stimulated  talent  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  wonders. 
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Among  the  ancient  musical  theorists,  whose  respective  merits  are 
discussed  and  extolled,  are  the  prufouml  Pythagoras ;  the  practical  as 
well  as  K|)eculative  Lasiis  ;  the  mathematical  Aristoxenus;  the  erudite 
Duclid  ;  Didymus,  distinguished  by  his  introduction  of  the  minor  tune; 
the  searching  thougli  visionary  Ptolemeus,  and  Cierascnus ;  Plutarch, 
the  deserving  favourite  of  his  imperial  patron  Tr  j  tn  ;  the  eccentric 
Quintilian  ;  the  recondite  Censoriniis ;  and  the  musician,  scholar,  and 
philosopher,  I’orphyry.  If  the  discussion  of  the  various  attributes  of 
these  s)x!culative  writers  is  not  so  complete  as  some  readers  might 
wish,  it  may  at  least  be  consitlered  as  faithfid  in  its  matter,  and  me« 
thodical  in  its  arrangement.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  scarcely  be 
fair  to  expect  in  a  work,  the  rays  of  which  are  necessarily  directed  more 
to  one  particular  point  than  to  any  other,  that  an  extraordinary  light 
should  be  thrown  on  objects  no  otherwise  connected  with  the  prin< 
cipal  subject,  than  as  they  resided  in  the  same  perxons.  The  history 
liefore  us  addresses  itself,  and  profierly  addresses  itself,  to  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  musical  inquirer ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  any 
thing  would  have  lieen  gained,  either  to  the  honour  of  the  author, 
or  the  advantage  of  the  public,  had  he  more  largely  mingled  with  his 
professed  topic,  disquisitions  touching  various  and  remote  sciences. 

In  conformity  with  the  introtluctory  idea  conveyed  in  his  first  chap, 
ter,  our  historian  commences  his  tenth,  with  insisting  up>n  the  ex« 

•  treme  untif|uity  of  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal ;  and,  upon  the 
assumption  that  its  exercise  liegan  with  the  earliest  operations  of  na> 
tore,  he  founds  the  opinion,  that  the  employment  of  its  sounds  as  signi¬ 
ficative  or  intelligent  signs,  was  antecedent  to  the  invention  of  written 
representations  of  thought  and  feeling.  His  language  is, 

**  The  exprmion  of  the  fw^siont,  by  vocal  and  appreciable  Found*,  ia  ao  natural, 
tliat  we  cannot  but  imagine  iu  origin  to  have  been  coeval  with  that  of  die  human  race. 
The  rnuiplaints  of  pain,  and  the  exclamations  of  joy,  required  no  other  guide  or  tutor 
than  die  sentiment  to  be  developed ;  and  nature,  faithful  to  hciaelf,  spoke  in  tones  in* 
spired  and  modulated  by  her  feeling*.  The  observation  applies  even  to  language. 
Thoiigh  in  arlfiug’  a  word  is  ever  the  same,  in  delifcry  it  is  susceptible  of  a  thousand 
different  shadings,  arrommodated  to  the  sense  and  die  sensations  meant  to  be  conveyed 
or  excited.  AU  those  sliadings  or  variations  it  ia  Music’s  very  office  to  furnish.  'I'he 
heart  gives  her  the  clue,  but  the  voice  is  her  own  providing ;  the  grief  and  the  plea¬ 
sure,  the  hatred  and  the  affection,  exist  without  her ;  but,  without  her,  want  their 
most  forcible  expression.  Shall  we  then  wonder,  if  hymns  and  songs  preceded  the  use 
of  letters,  and  for  a  long  time  even  supplied  the  place  et  history  ?  I^aws  were  origi* 
nally  sung,  and  prayers  were  chanted  I'o  religion  and  justice.  Music  supplied  seal 
and  koleninity  ;  to  the  social  enjoyments  of  life,  added  an  amiable  embellishment,  and 
a  mois  exalted  hilarity.”  Vol.  i.  p.  iOS. 

These  ideas,  »o  far  as  they  regard  religion,  are  sanctioned  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  use  of  the  Theurgic  hymns  ;  and  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  introduction  of  the  pceant  and  dilhyramhics,  as  also  of  the  phi- 
losophic  or  allegorical  strains,  which  were  but  improvements  upon  the 
vociferations  of  the  agriculturiat  and  the  shepherd.  Music,  extending 
its  province  and  its  influence  from  the  fiehl  to  the  city,  assumed  new 
grace ;  .ifter  displaying  its  powers  in  the  rude  emanations  of  rural 
grief  or  felicity,  it  poured  itself  forth  in  the  more  regular  and  polish¬ 
ed  form  of  moral  and  mythological,  patriotic  and  convivial  songs,  call- 
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ed  by  the  Greeks  Scotia  ;  and  these  again,  branched  into  the  rehear¬ 
sals  of  sorrow  and  joy,  whether  national  or  private.  Defeats  and  de¬ 
mises  were  deplored,  and  victories  and  marriages  celebrated,  in  tong  ; 
and  even  the  festive  seasons  or  holidays,  of  the  different  arts  or  voca¬ 
tions,  were  enlivened  with  their  own  peculiar  effusions.  The  shep¬ 
herds  had  their  BuciAiaxm  ;  the  reapers  their  Lytierse ;  the  millers 
their  f/vtwrr  ;  the  weavers  their  ;  the  wooUcarders  their  Yule; 
the  nurses  their  Nunnia  ;  lovers  their  Nominn  ;  ladies  their  Cnlyci  ; 
and  young  girls  their  Ilarjiattfci :  besides  which,  the  genius  of  mar¬ 
riage  chanted  his  llymenea  ;  joy  his  Dalis  ;  grief  her  Jalema  ;  and 
death  his  Linos. 

After  regretting  the  vacuum  occasioned  in  this  department  of  mu¬ 
sical  history,  by  the  total  loss  of  the  ancient  defletory  and  festive  me. 
lodies.  Dr.  Busby  proceeds  to  notice  the  pneumatic,  fidicinal,  and  pul¬ 
satile  instruments  of  the  Greeks  Among  these  he  enumerates  the 
aulos,  or  flute ;  cheras,  or  horn ;  salpinx,  or  syrinx ;  tuba,  or  trum¬ 
pet  ;  and  hydraulicon,  or  water-organ  ;  the  chelys,  or  lyre ;  and  the 
psalterion,  or  psalter ;  the  tympanum,  or  drum ;  cymbalon,  or  cym¬ 
bal  ;  and  the  crotalum  and  bells.  Through  the  numerous  particulars 
discussed  and  explained  in  this  part  of  his  subject,  we  cannot  find 
room  to  follow  our  historian,  whose  modesty,  scarcely  just  to  his 
learning  and  labour,  laments  that  he  has  been  unable  to  give  but  a 
scanty  view  of  the  practical  ancient  music.  It  is  true,  as  he  himself 
observes,  that  time,  and  the  darkness  that  has  intervened  between 
antiquity  and  ourselves,  have  left  but  limiteil  sources  of  information, 
and  still  fewer  on  which  we  can  depend but,  without  intending 
any  unmerited  compliment,  we  must  admit  that  Dr.  Busby’s  industry 
and  ingenuity  have  ma<le  the  most  of  his  circumscribed  materials,  and 
supplied  their  deficiency  by  conjectures  too  rational  not  to  sanction 
their  admission,  and  which  confer  honour  on  his  patience  and  pene¬ 
tration. 

Respecting  the  music  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  work  under  our 
eye  does  not  convey  so  humble  an  idea  as  that  expressed  by  Hawkins 
and  Burney.  “  Though  the  vocal  strains  of  the  Homans,"  says  our 
author,  “  were  not  comparable  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  as  imita¬ 
tion*  of  such  originals,  they  must  have  been  far  from  contemptible ; 
and  from  their  constant  and  various  use  among  the  Romans,  are  in¬ 
deed  too  important,  not  to  claim  formal  notice  in  a  work  professing  to 
give  an  account  of  the  ancient  music, — not  to  stimulate  inquiry’  among 
the  best  and  most  authentic  of  their  historians."  He  then,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  opinion,  cites  Dionysius,  Livy,  Horace,  Suetonius,  Vitru¬ 
vius,  and  other  writers ;  and  fortifies  his  arguments  by  a  variety  of 
facts,  among  which  those  related  by  Apuleius  (Metam.  lib.  ii.)  are 
curious,  and  offer  evidence  decisive  of  the  cultivation  of  music  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  high  interest  it  had  with  that  people.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  barbarous  custom  among  them,  of  abandoning  to  their 
slaves  the  practice  of  the  liberal  accomplishments,  must  have  operat¬ 
ed  as  a  great  impediment  to  their  progress  generally  ;  but  Dr.  Busby 
thinks  it  no  slight  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  harmonic  art  was 
held  by  the  most  exalted  ranks  in  Rome,  that  the  emperors  Nero  and 
Commorlus  were  ambitious  of  publicly  distinguishing  themselves  as 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers. 
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.  Against  the  assertion  of  the  Abbe  Gedoyn,  that  the  Greeks  were 
to  the  Romans  what  nature  was  to  the  Greeks,  our  historian  success, 
fully  contends.  The  passage  is  worthy  of  being  presented  to  our 
readers. 

■  “  More  correct  had  it  been  to  say,  that  what  the  Egyptumi  were  to  the  Gicdu, 
the  Greekt  were  to  the  Romans.  Kgypt  wm  the  great  fount  from  which  Greece  drew 
her  learning,  her  actence,  and  her  arts.  And  from  no  science  did  she  make  moR 
copious  draughts  than  from  that  of  music.  For  this  accomplishment,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  indebted  to  Etruria  and  Sicily,  a  considerable  while  before  they  weR 
instructed  by  the  Greeks,  wlwtever  were  the  improyements  they  aftersrards  derhr. 
ed  from  thdr  conquest  of,  and  subsequent  intimacy  with,  that  refined  people.  It  is, 
thcrefoR,  equally  incorrect  to  say,  that  the  Romans  had  no  examples  but  in  the 
Greeks,  and  that  the  Greeks  were  without  models,  save  those  presented  to  them  by  ns- 
ture  {  especially  as  regarding  musk,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  which  they,  in  a 
great  degree,  were  instructed  by  the  Egyptians,  as  the  Romans  afterwards  were  by 
the  Etrurians  and  Sicilians.”  VoL  L  p.  239. 

So  correct  is  our  author,  in  denying  that  the  Greeks  were  purely 
indebted  to  nature,  and  not  to  the  Egyptians,  for  their  music  and 
other  aciences,  that  he  might,  and  inde^  ought,  to  have  gone  farther 
and  shewn,  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  were  not  wholly  indebted  to 
nature,  but  to  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  East,  for  the  noblest 
and  most  refined  of  their  acquisitions  both  in  science  and  art  It  is  not 
more  true,  that  though  for  centuries,  the  Romans,  who  were  more  re. 
nowned  as  a  military  than  as  a  polite  and  learned  people,  at  length 
became  the  admirers  and  imitators  of  Grecian  knowledge  and  Gre* 
an  elegance,  than  that  if  the  Romans  were  but  the  reflectors 
of  their  Hellenic  instructors,  these  again  were  only  the  mirrors 
of  the  Egyptian  sages,  as  the  latter  were  of  the  eastern  lights. 
The  rays  of  those  original  luminaries  falling  uiran  Egyptian  in. 
tellect  were  thrown  by  it  upon  Grecian  genius,  and  thence  cast  upon 
the  mental  soil  of  Rome.  The  sublime  talents  which  they  illumined 
have  long  since  vanished  ;  but  the  glory  of  her  energetic  mind  still 
beams  in  its  nobler  monuments.  Her  orators,  her  poets,  her  phi* 
losophcrs,  and  her  historians  still  survive,  the  immortal  vouchers 
of  abilities,  which,  comparatively  late  as  they  shone,  only  required  ex. 
amples  and  cultivation,  to  become  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  any 
excellence.  Those  examples,  and  that  cultivation,  at  length  arrivetl, 
and  far  from  enlightening  the  Romans  upon  every  subject  but  one, 
rendered  them  musicians  as  well  as  poets  and  philosophers ;  and,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  our  author,  “  if  Homer  and  Menander  had 
their  Roman  emulators,  so  had  Terpander  and  Telephanes.’* 

In  treating  of  the  music  of  the  early  Christians,  Dr.  Busby  takes  a 
considerable  latitude,  without,  however,  pretending  to  ascertain, 
whether  music  has  been  more  indebted  to  religion,  or  religion  to  mu¬ 
sic.  We  rgret  with  him,  that  no  specimens  of  the  melodies  first  used 
by  the  Christian  world,  remain  to  inform  us  of  its  style  and  cliaracter. 
Whether  the  strains  of  the  theatre  were  ecclesiastical,  or  those  of  tlie 
church  theatrical,  we  have  no  authentic  means  of  determining ;  but 
from  the  fact,  that  the  passion  of  Christ  was  dramatized  by  the  early 
priests,  and  the  reasonable  conjecture,  that  the  Christian  chants  were 
partly  borrowed  from  the  music  used  in  the  Hebrew  worship,  and 
partly  from  that  adopted  in  the  Pagan  temples,  we  should  incline  to 
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the  opinion,  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  church  was  the  general  parent 
of  Christian  melody.;  and  that  the  drama  was  indebted  to  clerical 
taste,  tuck  as  il  might  be,  for  its  harmonical  embellishments.  We  thus 
express  ourselves,  because,  however  they  might  affect  the  ear  of  St 
Augustine,  St  Ignatius,  and  St  Ambrose,  our  idea  of  the  strains  in 
which  the  primitive  Christians  wafte<l  their  vows  to  heaven  is  not, 
we  confess,  very'exnlted.  The  cramped  and  imperfect  scales  on  which 
the  ecclesia-ticil  chints  were  founded— the  paucity  of  notes  employ¬ 
ed,  and  the  total  absence  of  modulation,  must  have  necessitated  a  dry, 
monotonous,  and  barren  series  of  unharmonized  sounds ;  so  that  even 
the  dances  which  for  some  centuries  constituted  a  part  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  worship,  were  heavily  accompanied  by  the  Canto  Fermo ;  and 
agility  resigned  its  natural  animation  to  the  sombre  performance  of 
sonorous  dulness.  Such  was  the  church  music  brought  hither 
from  Italy  by  the  monk  Austin,  and  practised  till  the  time  of 
St.  Dunstan ;  when  the  organ  began  to  add  to  our  religious 
service  the  rich  ornament  of  its  embodied  harmony.  This  advance  in 
the  performance  of  sacred  music,  not  only  raised  and  aggrandized  the 
choral  service,  (for  in  the  church,  till  this  noble  instrument  was  in¬ 
troduced,  the  only  accompaniment  of  the  voice  was  that  of  the 
harp  or  psalter, )  hut  formed  a  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of 
harmony  ;  and  the  science,  once  properly  planted  among  us,  loved 
the  soil  and  flourished  rapidly. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  VIII.,  Guido  appeared,  with  his 
invention  of  notation,  his  harmonic  band,  his  hexachord,  and  his  conr- 
terpnint.  Habit  and  the  ear,  no  longer  the  feeble  and  uncertain  guides 
of  the  voice,  yielded  their  empire  to  the  unerring  and  permanent  di¬ 
rection  of  visible  signs,  and  harmony  was  enabled  to  assume  a  firmer 
basis.  The  genius  of  Franco,  bright  amid  the  unextinguished  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  predecessor,  improved  upon  the  precepts  of  the  Microith- 
gus,  and  other  tracts  of  the  Abbot  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  became  the 
author  of  innovations  worthy  of  being  dignified  with  the  name  of  di»> 
coverres.  Walter  of  Evesham,  while  he  was  calculating  the  duration 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  ascertaining  the  mutations  of  the  atmo> 
sphere,  improved  the  structure  of  harmony ;  and  the  genius  of  Mar- 
chetto  da  Padova,  suggested  the  resolution  of  discords. 

One  of  the  most  striking  epochs  in  music,  as  we  conceive,  was  that 
of  the  invention  of  the  time-taUc.  On  the  nature  and  value  of  this  ac¬ 
quisition,  so  important  to  harmony,  our  author  expatiates  so  fully  and 
satisfactorily,  that  we  canliot  do  better  than  quote  bis  words. 

**  .So  nccossary  is  a  systematic  division  of  time,  to  the  due  performance  of  music  is 
wliirh  two  or  more  parts  move  in  consonance,  that  it  is  dificult  to  conceive  how  har- 
inonirrd  melodies  could  be  sung  or  played,  without  such  a  regulation.  ^Vl)ether  the 
notes  were  similar,  or  dissiinilar  in  torm,  if  no  relative  lengths  or  durations  were  as* 
figited  to  them,  and  if  no  measure  commenced  and  terminated  the  corresponding 
plirascs  of  tlie  ports,  the  uniotis  would  be  in  continmd  danger  of  becoming  false,  and 
of  misrepresenting  the  design  of  the  composer :  however  simple  the  counterpoint,  the 
particular  sounds  in  citlicr  part  might,  or  might  not  be  given  simultaneously  with 
the  sounds  in  the  other  part,  or  parts,  in  conjunction  with  which  they  were  meant  to 
be  heard.  I'he  principid  provision  against  tl:e  dissonance  that  would  almost  conti* 
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nnklljr  result  from  this  defidcncy,  would  be  a  previous  agreement  to  give  equal  IngHu 
io  the  harmonizing  notre  ;  that  is,  to  begin  and  end  the  corretponding  touuds  at  the  wme 
time,  in  the  manner  of  a  modern  congregation  singing  in  unison  tlie  equallized  notes 
of  the  common  parochial  psalmody.  Another  partial  resource  would  be  in  the  obser. 
vance  of  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  tlie  verse ;  but  still,  the  relative  durations,  not 
being  precisely  ascertiuned,  but  left  to  the  loose  determination  of  feeling,  and  the  ge. 
neral  ^es  of  prosody,  it  would  often  happen  that  the  harmonizing  sounds  would  not 
meet,  and  that  a  discordaney  would  ensue  as  great  as  if  the  parts  of  which  the  composi. 
tion  consists,  had  been  constructed  without  any  view  to  a  harmonized  conjunction. 
Hence,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt,  that  the  necessity  of  titne  mfiorid  conn, 
terpoint  first  suggested  its  adoption.”  Vol.  I.  P.  295. 

Of  the  invention  of  the  tme-table  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  j 
but  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  opinion,  that  to  John  De  Muris, 
(by  some  styled  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,)  it  owed  very  consiilerable 
improvement;  since  one  of  his  learned  and  numerous  works,  preserv* 
ed  in  the  Vatican,  is  a  “  Treatise  on  Time,  or  Measured  Music." 
That  Philippus  de  Vitriaco,  the  first  distinguished  musical  writer  after 
De  Muris,  advanced  this  object  of  his  predecessor’s  labours,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  recollect,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
a  new  character  of  time, — the  minim.  From  the  successive  efforts  and 
ingenuity  of  these  ma.sters,  it  would  appear,  that  the  time-table  gra> 
dually  derived  that  efficient  state  by  which  the  means  of  regular  and 
consentaneous  performance  were  provided,  and  the  cultivation  of  poly« 
phonic  music  promoted.  To  their  able  and  well  directed  exertions, 
music  owed  its  earlier  improvements  in  the  formation  of  its  consonance, 
and  its  assumption  of  that  systematic  order  in  its  motion,  whicn  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  richer  and  more  elaborate  harmony,  and  could 
not  but  lead  to  that  artificial  aod  complicated  disposition  of  transient 
and  protracted  sounds,  which,  in  the  hands  of  genius,  have  since  im> 
parted  to  the  higher  species  of  composition  so  much  sweetness,  force, 
and  sublimity. 

The  next  chapter  of  this  comprehensive  and  luminous  work  can¬ 
vasses  the  province  of  the  minstrels  and  troubadours  ;  an  order  of  men 
whose  productions  and  performances,  serving  to  elucidate  history  and 
awaken  enthusiasm  and  courage,  recommended  them  to  the  favour 
and  protection  of  princes  and  barons ;  at  whose  courts  and  castles  they 
found  their  presence  desirable.  The  language  in  which  our  historian 
describes  the  importance  attached  to  these  itinerant  poet-musicians, 
and  the  power  of  their  effusions  over  their  fascinated  auditors,  is  ele¬ 
gant  and  forcible.  "  Patriots,”  says  he,  “  heard  with  delight  the  in¬ 
teresting  events  of  their  country's  career  in  power  and  civilization  ; 
warriors  listened  with  zeal  and  with  pride,  to  the  eulogies  of  va¬ 
lour  and  conquest ;  and  the  ears  of  beauty  drank  them  with  a  rapture 
that  was  not  always  concealed,  and  a  gratitude  that  was  sometimes 
tenderly  demonstrated."  Yet,  he  tells  us,  that  their  music,  like  their 
poetry,  was  wild  and  unconnected,  quaint  and  capricious :  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  first  real  specimens  of  air  were  given  by  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  troubadours.  But  there  was  a  race  of  rhapsodists  whose 
character  wss  more  elevated  in  the  public  estimation,  than  that  of  the 
troubadours  and  minstrels.  The  bards  were  literan/  in  a  higher  sense 
of  the  expression,  than  that  in  which  it  could  be  applied  to  their  less 
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respected  brethren.  It  was  a  bard,  retained  in  his  service,  and  enjoys 
ing  his  friendship,  that  led  to  the  rescue  of  our  first  Richard  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Duke  of  Austria.  BlondeVt  gratitude  survived  the 
power  of  his  royal  patron  to  reward  his  talents,  and,  like  Gr:ucelm, 
another  banlic  favourite  of  Richard,  lefl  a  poetical  testimony  of  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  memory  of  the  taste  and  the  munificence,  by  which 
he  had  profited. 

The  improved  melodies  of  the  bards  and  minstrels  gradually  im¬ 
parted  a  freer  and  more  agreeable  style  to  tlie  church  music  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  and  the  wgan,  in  its  accompaniment  of  the  choir, 
emulated  the  animation  of  the  harp  and  viol,  that  sustained  and  em¬ 
bellished  the  vocal  festivity  of  the  hall.  • 

Charlemagne,  no  less  than  our  Alfred,  was  highly  partial  to  the  mi¬ 
litary  songs  of  his  time.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  strains  which 
fired  their  hearts,  and  wound  up  their  courage,  have  long  since  been 
lost  As  the  songs  that  recorded  their  glories  superseded  the  former 
popular  ballads,  so  did  they  yield  in  their  turn  to  more  modern' lays, 
also  born  to  die ;  and  the  oldest  vocal  panegyric  of  martial  prowess 
is  a  F rench  song  of  the  fourteenth  century,  made  ami  sung  in  praise 
of  the  valiant  Roland.  The  words  and  music  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
some  other  similar  compositions.  Dr.  llusby  presents  to  his  readers. 

Without  following  our  autiior  through  the  extended  course  of  his 
observations  on  the  ancient  music  of  France,  we  shall  proceed  to  no¬ 
tice  his  remarks  on  the  old  Italian  poetry.  “  The  earliest  numbers 
of  Italy,"  says  the  Doctor,  speaking  after  Conticelii,  “  were  lyrical." 
But  we  rather  think,  (and  our  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  Petrarch,) 
that  the  first  songs  of  the  modems  were  of  Sicilian  origin ;  and  that 
from  Sicily,  the  arts  of  their  composition  and  performance  passed  to 
Italy.  In  Italy,  however,  vocal  music,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
chiefly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Among  the  remaining 
melodies  of  that  country,  none  are  so  ancient  as  the  Laudi  Spirituali, 
a  manuscript  collection  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Magliabecchi 
library  at  Florence. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  music  in  parts,  or  ^figurative  counterpoint,  first 
arrived  at  any  respectable  degree  of  excellence.  In  the  account  of 
Petrarch's  coronation,  we  are  told,  that  the  procession  included  two 
choirs  of  music,  one  vocal  and  the  other  instrumental,  which  wei>e  con¬ 
stantly  singing  and  playing  by  turns  in  sweet  harmony."  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  harmonic  science  had  reached,  irt 
Kngland,  an  importance  and  consideration  that  were  thought  to  entitle 
it  to  ac.idemical  honours ;  and  in  1463  John  I  lnmbois,  the  first  musi- 
‘cal  graduate,  was  admitted  to  a  doctor’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Cimbriilge.  Our  author's  reflections  on  the  march  of  the  science  of 
harmony,  to  this  honourable  distinction,  are  creditable  to  his  learning, 
talents,  and  discernment. 

“  'I'he  discrimination  between  the  liberal  and  the  manual,  or  poptilar  arts,  is  at  least 
as  ancient  as  the  fourth  century.  But  in  how  barbarous  a  manner  the  sciences  wera 
the.i  taught,  the  treatise  on  theui  by  the  famous  Alcuin,  tlie  preceptor  of  Charlemagne, 
sufficiently  demonstrates.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  public  teachers,  four  centuries 
later  than  the  time  of  that  scholar  and  pliilosophcr,  ventured  no  further  than  grammar, 
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rhetoric,  and  logic ;  though,  in  a  few  instances,  they  proceeded  to  arithmetic,  mtu 
sic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  and  thence  to  the  study  of  Cassiodorus  and  Boethim, 
ITiis  exhibits  to  us  the  track  then  prescribed  to  the  musical  student.  Utterly  ignorant 
of  the  language  in  which  the  rules  of  harmony  were  originally  delivered,  only  qualified 
to  view  them  through  the  medium  of  a  I.atin  version,  he  studied  ^larcianus  C'apella, 
Jlfacrobius,  Cassiodorus,  Boethius,  Guido  Aretinus,  and  other  writers  on  the  tones  and 
on  the  Cantus  MensurahUis ;  and  to  this  species  of  musical  learning  it  was  that  the 
honour  of  degrees  was  granted  ;  and  even  to  this  species,  only  by  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  honour,  however,  was  nominally  awarded  to  musie  {  it 
was  therefore  only  necessary  to  give  the  statutes  a  new  form  in  order  to  divert  that  ho¬ 
nour  from  the  professors  of  dry  speculation  to  those  who  arc  learned  in  harmonical 
combinations  and  evolutions ;  and  who,  by  their  genius,  impart  life  and  meaning  to 
embodied  sounds,  and  teach  tliem  to  raise  the  mind  and  interest  the  heart.”  VoL  L 
p.  3S3.  • 

Passing  those  periods  when  melody  was  nearly  confined  to  the  plain 
chant,  and  consonance  limited  to  a  few  meagre  and  false  combinations, 
we  proceed  with  our  historian  to  an  sera  in  which  were  discovered 
and  employed  materials  for  more  regular  composition.  The  invention 
of  prinling  arrived  ;  the  pride,  interest,  and  artifice  of  the  monks  were 
no  longer  able  to  secrete  from  the  laity  such  laws  of  harmony  as  were 
alreaily  known,  and  the  propagation  of  these  opened  a  way  to  a  far¬ 
ther  and  a  rapid  improvement.  No  longer  locked  up  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  dead  language,  they  traversed,  unveiled,  the  various  countries  of 
Europe.  The  treasures  of  translated  tracts,  freely  and  widely  diffused, 
speedily  augmented  the  general  stock  of  harmonical  knowledge.  Of 
the  works  circulated  by  the  press,  the  Theoricum  opus  Armonicce 
disciplincB,  published  at  Naples,  was  the  first.  From  this  and  other 
similar  publications,  it  would  appear,  that  of  the  ancient  music,  only 
the  Pythagorean  intervals  were  at  this  time  retained.  The  sixteenth 
century  produced  musicians  whose  ears,  not  satisfied  with  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  series  of  perfect  harmonies,  tempted  them  to  venture  on  dis¬ 
cords  ;  and  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  concords  and  dissonances 
became  every  day  better  understood,  and  more  intimately  felt  The 
arts  of  imitation,  fingering,  and  canonizing  made  considerable  pro- 
gess.  While  the  Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus  expounded,  and  gave 
new  extension  to  the  existing  theory,  the  artificial  cantus  of  Oken- 
heim,  framed  on  the  principle  of  the  Catkolica,  and  the  forty-part 
polyphonic  productions  of  our  countryman  Bird,  demonstrated  the 
bold  and  rapid  advance  of  harmonical  construction. 

Though  the  first  reformers  were  so  little  friendly  to  the  ancient  or¬ 
naments  of  the  Church  service,  as  to  gradually  reduce,  if  not  entirely 
abolish  its  exterior  appendages,  and  almost  banish  from  their  choirs 
the  grander  species  of  musical  composition,  genius  persevered,  and  so 
far  triumphed  over  the  tyranny  of  puritanism,  that  by  the  time  Eliza¬ 
beth  ascended  the  throne,  a  school  of  counterpoint  was  formed  in 
England  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yielded  to  that  of  any  other 
country.  “  It  must  not,  however,”  to  use  Dr.  Busby's  emphatic  and 
perspicacious  language,  “  be  forgotten,  that  if  music,  like  commerce, 
then  flourished  in  this  island,  like  commerce,  it  first  reared  its  head  in 
Italy,  whence  it  spread  to  the  Hanseatic  towns,  the  Netherlands,  and 
every  part  of  Europe ;  that  the  choir  of  the  papal  chapel  was  its  ori- 
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ginal  and  great  generator,  and  that  it  was  only  left  to  other  conntries 
to  receive  the  model,  and  by  its  excellence  to  be  instigated  to  its  imi¬ 
tation.”  To  this  circumstance,  in  fact,  is  it  to  be  attributed,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  severity  of  reformative  principles,  a  considerable 
number  of  able  English  musicians  enriched  with  their  knowledge,  and 
adorned  with  their  talents,  the  ecclesiastical  music  of  this  century. 

Wiiile  letters  and  science  were  indebted  to  the  genius  and  industry 
of  this  island,  theory  continued  to  flourish  on  the  continent.  Among 
those  to  whom  its  progress  may  be  said  to  have  been  under  the  great¬ 
est  obligations,  was  the  far-famed  Swiss  Henricus  Loritus  Glareanus, 
(the  pupil  and  friend  of  Erasmus,)  who,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of 
Gerard  Vossius,  was  a  man  of  great  and  universal  learning.  This  na¬ 
tive  and  honour  of  Switzerland,  in  his  Dodecachordon,  contended  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  twelve  modes,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Ptolemy,  whose  theory  allows  only  of  three ;  and  so  far  did  he  suc¬ 
ceed  as  to  excite  a  general,  though  idle,  wish  for  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  Greek  system. 

The  general  radiance  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  lightly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  science  and  abilities  of  Orlando  de  Lasso.  The  generous 
treatment  which  the  illustrious  native  of  Hainault  experienced  at  the 
hand  of  Albert  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  chapel-master  he  became,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  publicity  of  his  great  merit ;  and  long  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  the '  lustre  of  his  fame.  This  celebrated  master,  the  only  mu¬ 
sician  besides  Zarlino,  whose  pretensions  Thuanus  has  condescended 
to  record,  was  the  first  principal  improver  of  figurative  counterpoint ; 
in  which  province  the  scientific  and  elegant  Palestrina  was  his  only 
equal.  His  age,  however,  was  illumined  by  other,  though  inferior 
lights,  whose  annals  would  have  enriched  the  pages  of  history,  but  of 
whom  the  only  remaining  memorials  are  a  few  of  their  compositions. 
The  general  destruction  of  pious  books  and  manuscripts  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  accounts  for  the  loss  of 
many  sacred  pieces ;  but  it  is  far  from  intelligible,  why  the  secular 
music  of  those  times  should  have  universally  perished.  The  senti¬ 
ment  so  prevalent  at  the  reformation,  that  to  move  the  mind  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses  was  unworthy  the  pure  spirituality  of  reli¬ 
gion,  had  no  reference  to  the  objects  of  mirth  and  recreation ;  and 
therefore  presents  no  solution  of  the  problem.  The  songs,  ballads, 
and  other  compositions  dedicated  to  public  and  private  amusement, 
must  have  been  very  numerous  ;  but,  as  our  author  remarks,  perhaps 
“  their  subjects  were  too  temporary,  and  their  texture  top  slight  to 
enable  them  to  survive  the  ever-changing  fashion,  and  constant  depre¬ 
dations  of  time.” 

Another  reason  may  be  found  for  the  preservation  of  sacred  compo- 
I  sitions,  in  preference  of  the  lighter  species  of  amusement.  The  church 
had  been  supplied  by  the  great  talents  and  profound  science  of  such 
composers  as  a  Tallis,  a  Bird,  a  Taverner,  and  a  Dr.  Bull;  while, 
of  the  multiplicity  of  songs,  ballads,  dances,  and  other  casual  effusions, 
I  ^e  great  mass  was  destitute  of  any  merit  save  that  of  novelty,  and 
I  ^med  no  way  calculated  to  survive  its  several  temporary  occasions. 
Some  of  these,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  enlisted  in  th« 
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service  of  the  church,  and  obtained  from  their  new  and  holy  employ, 
ment,  a  somewhat  longer  life  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  en. 
titled  to  expect  It  was  “  from  Germany,  through  the  media  of  Swis. 
serland  and  France,  Dr.  Busby  remarks,  that  the  practice  of  metrical 
psalmody  arrived  in  England.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  several  of  the  psalms  were  translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt; 
much  about  the  same  time  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Sternhold'i 
version  of  fifty- one  of  the  royal  canticles,  all  of  which,  it  is  supposed, 
were  sung  to  such  ballad  melodies  as  were  best  accommodated  to  their 
several  metres.” 

In  this  part  of  his  history,  which  takes  a  general  view  of  the  music 
and  musicians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  our  author  begins  to  enliven 
his  pages  with  specimens  of  his  powers  in  biography.  After  de.scribing 
the  merits  of  the  ingenious  harmonist  Robert  White,  and  the  polished 
and  profound  Tallis,  he,  in  the  life  of  William  Bird,  makes  the  fol. 
lowing  observations  on  the  genius  and  scientific  skill  of  that  extraor. 
dinarv  master,  the  composer  of  the  immortal  canon,  “  Non  nobit  Jh- 
mine." 

“  Of  all  the  composers  of  his  time,  no  one  was  more  successful  than  Bird  in  vanquish¬ 
ing  the  abstruse  style  and  quaint  and  ailcctctt  diihcultics  of  figures  and  canons,  liutbn 
powers  in  this  species  of  composition  did  not  rest  here.  In  his  harmonical  structures, 
he  sought  after,  and  discovered  new  complications,  perplexities,  involutionary  motiom, 
and  adjustments.  And  his  fecundity  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  diligence.  This  age  wai 
distinguished  not  only  for  its  addition  to  these  scientific  eccentricities,  but  by  its  nige  for 
rariations,  or  multijdying  the  notes  of  well-known  airs  by  every  artifice  within  the 
range  of  the  composer's  fancy  or  caprice,  a  fact  which  the  contents  of  the^ Roi/al  Virginal 
Btx  l:  (of  (.^uecn  I'.lizabctli)  would  be  sufficient  to  prove,  were  we  without  the  nuoierow 
evidences  still  remaining  of  tiic  iiijiuenza  or  corruption  of  air,  that  so  greatly  prevailed 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Hut  no  less  in  these  than  in  the  more  solid  productions  cf 
elaborate  and  closely-embodied  hamtony,  did  the  science  and  resources  of  Bird  display 
their  supenotity.  In  the  volume  just  mentioned.  La  Volta  an  Italian  dance,  JVoltiii't 
Wilde,  and  Callino  Caxiorame,  are  wrought  anew  by  the  ingenuity  of  Bird,  and  form 
the  most  meritorious  and  pleasing  portion  of  its  contents.*' 

While,  however,  we  regard  tliese  efibrts  as  testimonials  of  his  great  abilities,  it  is 
impostihle  not  to  lament,  that,  in  respect  to  the  nobler  objects  of  music,  they  were  so 
iufeiiorly  employed.  In  a  later  age,  such  a  genius  as  Bi^’s  would  have  ramified  into 
exertions  of  taste,  elegance,  and  expression  ;  would  have  launched  into  the  bright  and 
florid  regions  of  pr.thos  and  passion,  and  have  delighted  and  interested  the  lovers  of  na¬ 
ture  and  her  pure  appeals.”  Vol.  II.  P.  21. 

The  life  of  Binl,  .arid  the  memoirs  of  his  pupil,  Thomas  Mosley, 
“  the  flow  and  polish  of  whose  melodics,  exceed  those  of  all  Ergland's 
antecedent  compositions,”  would  alone  be  adequate  to  evince  Dr.  Bus¬ 
by’s  striking,  facile,  and  ornate  style  as  a  biographer.  We  perceive 
in  them,  that  it  a  property  of  his  talents,  to  rise  with  his  subject ; 
and  it  is  in  his  delineations  of  a  Purcell,  a  Handel,  a  Boyce,  or  an 
Ame,  acconlingly,  that  the  reader  is  to  seek  for  the  best  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  his  competency  to  employ  in  his  painting  the  fairest  draught, 
as  well  a.s  the  richest  and  most  glowing  colours. 

From  the  English  music  of  the  sixteenth  century,  our  historian 
passes  to  the  consideration  of  that  of  Italy,  and  enters  pretty  minutely 
into  the  pretensions  of  the  theorists,  Francisco  Doni,  and  Giosefio 
Zarlino.  Referring  to  the  multitudinous  acquisitions  required  by  the 
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latter  of  these  preceptors  in  the  formation  of  a  complete  musician, 
(among  which  are  the  mathematics,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history, 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  natural  pinlosophy,)  Dr.  Busby,  in  a  note,  ex¬ 
claims,  “  These  are  formidable  exactions;  and  can  be  expecte<l  to 
be  complied  with  only  by  those  whose  time  fortune  has  made  their 
own.  The  practical  musician  (of  modern  times),  the  whole  of  whose 
dtuf  is  devoted  to  the  avocation  of  teaching,  returns  home  with  a 
mind  too  exhausted  to  resign  the  hours  of  ni^hl  to  study.  He  re¬ 
gards,  and  justly  regards,  such  a  mass  of  intellectual  attainments,  or, 
indeed,  any  material  portion  of  them,  as  no  mere  acquirable  by  his 
little  leisure,  than  a  handsome  fortune,  by  the  humble  drudgery  of 
tuition."  But  as  real  genuis,  and  a  mind  properly  elevated,  are  rare, 
so  the  remark  is  far  from  being  of  general  application.  We  are  apt  to 
think,  that  true  talent  and  a  native  nobleness  of  feeling  will  burst 
through  all  obstacles ;  and  that  the  general  paucity  of  information,  in 
practical  musicians,  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  lax  and  idle  habits 
into  which  they  suffer  a  pleasurable  profession  to  beguile  their  leisure, 
than  to  the  absolute  want  of  opportunity  for  mental  improvement. 

After  treating  of  the  Roman,  Venetian,  Neapolitan,  and  Florentine 
sch(x)ls  ;  among  the  supporters  of  which,  of  course,  Palestrina  is  seen 
to  form  a  conspicuous  figure,  the  merits  of  the  German  theorists  and 
composers  of  the  same  century  (the  sixteenth)  are  scrutinized  and 
ascertained  ;  as  also  those  of  the  French  and  Spanish  musicians.  Of 
the  celebrated  Salinas,  the  account  is  too  interesting,  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  defective,  not  to  tempt  us  to  its  transcription. 

“  This  respectable  speculatist  was  a  native  of  But;;os.  Bliiid  from  his  infancy,  his 
misfortune  was  counterbalanced  by  the  double  compensation  of  his  having  parents, 
who,  for  his  future  support,  resorted  to  tlie  cultivation  of  another  sense,  and  his  being 
blessed  with  a  taste  fur  the  science  of  harmony.  To  sing  and  perform  on  the  organ, 
he  was  early  taught ;  and  to  the  latter  of  these  qualifications,  was  indebted  for  his  op¬ 
portunity  of  acquiring  I.atin.  It  happened,  that  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  a  female, 
celebrat^  for  her  knowledge  in  that  language,  and  wlio  was  aiwut  to  take  the  veil, 
was  desirous  to  learn  to  play  on  the  oi^an.  Hearing  of  the  skill  of  Salinas  on  that 
instrument,  (for  his  progress  had  been  very  rapid,)  she  applied  to  him  at  his  father's 
house  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  his  pupil ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  lessons  she 
received  should  be  repaid  by  her  I.atin  instructions.  His  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
tongue  begat  a  wish  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Grecian,  as  well  as  of  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  philosophy  and  the  arts ;  and  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  Salamanca. 
His  means  proving  unequal  to  his  support  at  that  university,  his  well  known  merit 
procured  his  introduction  to  Peter  Sarmentus,  Archbishop  of  Compostella,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  the  kindness  of  a  patron,  and  on  being  created  a  cardinal,  carried  his 
proteg  >  with  them  to  Rome. 

“  In  that  city,  the  young  scholar  and  musician  found  all  that  his  thirst  of  learning 
could  crav;.  Conversation  with  men  of  letters,  and  the  contents  of  ancient  and  scarce 
manuscripts,  opened  to  his  curiosity,  and  infused  into  his  mind,  those  treasures 
he  was  so  ardently  seeking,  and  which  alone  could  satisfy  his  avidity.  In  the  study 
of  (ircek  literature,  especially  that  portion  of  it  connect^  with  the  theory  of  music, 
he  sp^'nt  thirty  years ;  and  would  probably  have  remained  at  Rome  to  the  termination 
of  Ills  life,  hud  not  the  death  of  hb  patrons.  Cardinal  Carpensis,  Cardinal  Burgos,  and 
tiie  Viceroy  of  Naples,  induced,  or  compelled  Lis  return  to  Spain  ;  wliere  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  public  professor  of  music  at  Salamanca.’’  Vol.  II.  p.  134. 

Passing  the  scientific  and  judicious  reflections  upon  the  high  qua¬ 
lities  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  Dr.  W.  Child,  Henry  Lawes,  (Milton’s 
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friend  and  favourite,)  Dr.  John  Wilson,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rogers,  Tho¬ 
mas  Warwick,  (one  of  the  profoundest  contrapuntists  of  his  time,)  and 
other  English  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  we  would  notice 
that  Dr.  Busby  enters  much  at  large  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
style  of  our  dramatic  and  chamber  music  at  that  period.  The  nature 
and  tendency  of  these  are  perspicuously  and  strikingly  displayed,  and 
the  progress  of  their  science  in  their  separate  departments,  traced 
•with  method  and  clearness.  Among  the  composers  of  this  century, 
Matthew  Locke,  author  of  the  singularly  appropriate  music  to  3/ac- 
bethy  forms  so  distinguished  a  subject  of  our  historian’s  observation, 
and  is  so  forcibly  delineated,  in  his  personal  as  well  as  professional 
qualities,  that  we  wish  we  could  allow  ourselves  to  copy  the  portrrit 
he  has  so  well  drawn  of  that  very  eminent  and  truly  original  musi¬ 
cian.  But  it  is  high  time,  that,  referring  our  readers  to  the  work  iu 
self,  for  the  encomiums  justly  bestowed  on  this  master,  as  also  on  Dr. 
John  Blow,  Michael  Wise,  Tudway,  Turner,  and  other  ornaments  of 
the  old  English  school,  whose  merits  it  so  well  distinguishes,  and 
strongly  pourtrays,  we  should  hasten  to  the  more  brilliant  portions 
of  the  history ;  and  exhibit  Dr.  Busby  in  those  striking  colours  which 
we  find  him  so  capable  of  assuming,  when  he  deems  his  subject  worthy 
of  his  best  exertions.  Of  these  excellent  musicians,  and  those  by 
whose  conspicuous  talents  their  own  were  succeeded,  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  we  should  reprint  the  livet,  but  the  transcription  of  the 
passages  or  paragraphs  that  display  the  cast,  and  the  strength,  the 
beauty,  and  the  vigour  of  their  distinguishing  attributes,  is  due  to 
the  taste  and  curiosity  of  our  readers.  Dr.  Busby’s  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  illustrious  countryman,  Purcell,  too  impatient  to  wait 
for  gradual  development,  bursts  forth  in  exordium,  and  serves  as  a 
presage  of  the  spirit  of  eulogy  in  which  he  is  about  to  descant  on  his 
subject. 

“  If,  in  the  general  history  of  a  science,  a  single  master,  for  the  full  estimation  of 
his  merits,  can  claim  the  devotion  of  an  entire  chapter,  it  is  such  a  master  as  Purcell ; 
if  any  talents  can  sustain,  and  excuse  the  historian  who,  for  the  purpose  of  their  just 
delineation,  quits  for  a  while  the  broad  path  of  his  progress,  and  descends  into  the  li. 
mited  track  of  a  biographer,  they  are  such  talents  as  those  of  our  English  Orpheus. 
’Phis  musician  shone  not  more  by  the  greatness  than  the  diversity,  by  the  diversity 
than  the  orginality  of  his  imagination  ;  bor  did  the  force  of  his  fancy  transcend  the 
solidity  of  his  jud^ent.  His  career  was  preceded  by  the  transit  uf  great  and  conspi¬ 
cuous  lights ;  but  his  superior  radiance  eclipsed  and  stuvived  their  glories.  We  read, 
it  is  true,  and  read  witli  pleasure,  of  Tallis,  Gibbons,  and  Plow ;  but  of  Purcell  wc 
fondly  ditcoiirte,  pride  ourselves  in  the  brilliancy  and  the  expanse  of  his  genius,  and  are 
content  to  identify  with  his  the  musical  pretensions  of  our  country.”  Vol.  11.  p.  249. 

The  warmth  anti  animation  exhibited  in  this  passage  are  well  pre¬ 
served  in  the  following  panegyric : 

Purcell,  educated  in  die  choir,  was  naturally  addicted  to  church  composition.  His 
anthems,  by  consequence,  were  numerous.  These  proved  so  admirable  in  their  kind, 
(and  their  very  kind  may  almost  be  called  his  own.)  that  they  were  heard  with  delight, 
and  universally  sought.  An  imagination  so  prolific,  a  science  so  profound,  and  a 
judgment  so  sterling,  were  not  dL-rrgatdcd  by  the  stage,  and  the  lovers  of  domestic 
music.  He  was  solicited  to  embellish  the  drama  and  enliven  the  chamber  with  die 
ritys  of  his  genius ;  and  in  both  tlgur  fervour  was  felt  and  applauded.  His  secular  com- 
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were  to  superior  to  those  of  his  predecessors,  that  they  seemed  to  breathe  a 
spirit,  and  utter  a  new  language-  The  melodies  of  his  songs  imiformly  demon¬ 
strate  sentiments  in  union  with  the  numbers  they  illustrate.  The  musician  meets  the 
poet  with  a  kindred  soul ;  invigorates,  while  he  appropriates  his  pathos  and  hu  fire ; 
infuses  into  the  verse  an  added  animation,  and,  as  it  were,  revivifies  the  living.”  Vol. 

II.  p.  252. 

The  high  tint  that  enriches  and  illumines  the  succeeding  quota¬ 
tions,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  variety  of  conception  which  it 
is  employed  to  develop. 

••  The  genius  of  Purcell,  expansive  as  splendid,  embraced,  with  equal  felicity,  every 
species  of  composition.  In  the  sphere  of  devotion,  his  ^urc,  imitation,  and  plain 
counterpoint,  displayed  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  science  of  his  profoundest  predeces¬ 
sors  in  the  church  ;  and  evinced  a  feeling  and  force  of  conception,  which  declared  the 
warm  vividity  of  his  heart,  and  the  ample  resources  of  his  mind.  In  adopting,  he 
improved  the  new  and  more  expressive  style  received  from  the  Ita'ians ;  and,  in  a  de¬ 
gree,  rendered  it  his  own.  No  longer  confining  his  sacred  compoitions  to  die  solitary 
accompaniment  of  the  organ,  he  enriched  and  emblazoned  his  vocal  scores  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  instrumental  parts ;  produced  by  the  accumulated  mass  and  mixture  if  his  har¬ 
mony,  and  more  poignant  and  significant  melody,  a  grandeur,  strength,  and  sweetness 
of  effect,  till  then  unknown  in  Kngland.  The  theatrical  orchestra,  kindled  by  the 
fire  of  this  composer,  performed  with  new  animation  productions  that  disdain^,  or 
disregarded,  the  dull  and  ancient  limits  of  instrumental  execution  ;  while  the  melody 
of  the  stage  derived  from  his  creative  spirit  a  livelier,  more  intelligible,  and  more  ex¬ 
pressive  character.  In  the  several  species  of  chamber  music,  he  was  so  excellent,  that  it 
was  no  disgrace  to  his  cotemporaries  to  be  surpassed  and  eclipsed  by  his  powers,  in 
that  department  of  composition.  His  sonatas,  and  his  odes,  his  cantatas  and  his  songs, 
his  ballads  and  his  catches,  claimed  for  him,  and  obtained  the  admiration  of  the  musi- 
cal  adept,  and  tlie  applause  of  every  hearer.”  Vol.  II.  p.  25S. 

After  illustrating  the  beauties  of  his  Te  Deum,  the  Doctor  resumes 
his  praise. 

“In  this  and  other  of  his  sacred  compositions,  Purcell  did  not  merely  make  Pale^ 
trina  his  model,  as  Handel  afterwards  looked  occasionally  up  to  Purcell,  but  struggled 
with  him  for  pre- eminence,  and  struggled  triumphantly.  More  animated  in  his  sen¬ 
sations,  and  more  sublime  in  his  ideas  than  the  illustrious  Italian,  he  surpassed  him  in 
grandeur  of  design,  and  energy  of  expression.  Nothing  (every  judge  of  musical  com¬ 
position,  and  impartial  critic  will  affirm,)  can  transcend  the  glorious  eflTect  of  Purcell’s 
Te  Deum  ;  nothing  in  the  disciple  of  Gondimel  can  compete  with  its  loftiness,  magni¬ 
ficence,  and  power  of  appeal,  both  to  the  ear  and  to  the  souL 

**  Even  had  the  genius  of  this  extraordinary  musician  been  limited  to  the  church, 
still  he  would  have  stood  unrivalled  among  his  countrymen.  How,  then,  shaU  we  duly 
estimate  the  talents,  that,  with  equal  facility,  accommodated  themselves  to  the  church 
and  the  stage,  to  the  stage  and  the  chamber  ?  Contemplating  the  variety  and  extent, 
versatility  and  magnitude  of  his  talents,  I  see  the  uncircumscribed  range  and  imperioua 
power  of  a  Shakspearian  mintf;  as  far  as  performance  can  be  compared  with  produc¬ 
tion,  behold  a  Garrick,  placed  between  Melpomene  and  Thalia,  courted  by  eadi,  and 
smil'mg  upon  both.” — Vol.  II.  p.  236. 

Having  detailed  the  general  state  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental,  from  the  time  of  Purcell  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in 
which  review  of  its  varieties  and  advances,  the  claims  of  the  elegant 
Steffani,  the  spirited  and  tasteful  Scarlatti,  the  chaste  and  melodious 
Corelli,  the  animated  Vivaldi,  the  philosophical  as  well  as  musical 
Tartini,  are  admitted  and  extolled,  the  Doctor  states  the  interesting 
particulars  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  opera  and  oratorio 
in  Italy,  describes  the  progress  of  the  lyric  drama  at  Venice,  Naples. 
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Borne,  and  in  Germany  and  France;  then,  after  giving  somewhat  11 

more  than  sketches  of  the  principal  composers  of  the  last  century,  n 
among  whom  Marcello,  Pergolesc,  Gluck,  Doni,  Picini,  Galuppi,  Bo-  || 
ncmcini,  Geminiani,  Giardini,  .fomelli,  Ilasse,  Bertoni,  and  Sacchini,  «|| 
who  receive  the  honours  due”  to  tlieir  distinguished  pretensions,  he  I 

O'llects  and  exerts  his  descriptive  powers  for  the  display  of  the  I 

mightiest  of  mighty  musical  geniuses — George  Frederic  Handel.  I 

in  tile  life  of  this  sovereign  of  musicians  both  ancient  and  mo<lem,  I 

our  historian,  as  in  the  account  of  Purcell,  quitting  the  lieaten  track  I 

of  former  biographers,  has  .".like  indulged  the  warmth  of  his  adrnira*  1 

tion  and  the  dictates  of  his  fancy.  His  eulogy  is  nut  more  just,  than  | 

the  colours  in  which  he  conveys  it  are  bright  and  glowing.  In  the  ' 

introductory  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  (for  as  to  the  merits  of  our 
English  Orpheus,  so  to  the  German  Timolhcus,  an  entire  chajiter  is 
dedicated,)  Dr.  Busby  expres.ses  his  doubt,  whether  the  solier  tints  of 
historical  painting  can  do  justice  to  the  diversity  and  splendour  of 
Handel’s  genius;  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  passage  we  are  about 
to  cite  is  free  from  the  fiction,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  sparkles 
■with  the  graces  of  poetry. 

**  As  a  man,  Ilaiukl  may  justly  be  ranked  with  the  moral  and  tlie  pious ;  as  a 
scJiolar,  with  tlie  general  class  ot'  the  well-educated ;  but  as  a  mutician,  he  is  above  all 
rank ;  for  no  one  tanks  with  him.  His  ideas  never  had  any  alliance  with  tameness  or  's 

inanity  ;  his  invention  appears  to  have  been  always  ready,  rich,  and  wonderfully  {| 

accommodating  to  the  subject  in  hand,  whether  it  were  gay  or  serious,  cheerful  or  so-  U 
lemn,  light  or  grand.  He  wrote  quickly ;  but  the  motion  of  his  pen  could  rarely  keep  j 

pace  with  tlie  rapidity  of  his  imagination ;  and  most  of  his  finest  thoughts  were  the  birth  '!] 

«f  a  moment.  Fur  tlic  most  part  he  is  very  original ;  and  where  he  shines  the  bright-  It 
est,  the  lustre  is  uniformly  his  own ;  yet  whatever  he  appropriates  he  improves.  It  has  1 

been  said  of  Mm  as  of  Cicero,  that  whatever  he  touched  he  turned  to  gold  ;  but  it  might  B 

writh  more  correctness  be  affirmed,  that  his  judgment  rejected  what  was  not  origi-  ij 
nally  gold,  and  that  the  gold  he  borrowed  he  refined.  In  some  com])08en  we  find  ij 

sweetness,  in  others  grace ;  in  these  tenderness,  in  those  dignity :  here  we  feel  the  sen-  H 

timent  and  force  of  character  proper  to  the  theatre,  there  are  struck  with  the  grandeur  L 

and  the  solemiiity  cla<med  by  the  service  of  the  church  :  but  in  Handel  we  discover  all  n 

these  ptoperties;  and,  what  indisputably  entitles  him  to  pie-cminence  over  all  other 
musicians,  ancient  and  modern,  is  the  truth,  that  while  he  equals  them  in  every  style 
but  one,  in  that  one  he  transcends  them  all.  His  mellifluous  softness,  and  dignified 
mirth,  fire,  eneigy,  and  purity  of  pathos,  have  been  approached  by  various  masters  ; 
but  to  his  sublimity  no  one  has  been  able  to  so&r.  While  1  listen  to  his  AUelujah  ' 
Chorus”  in  the  Messiah,  his  “  Horse  and  his  Rider”  in  Israel  iu  Egypt,  or  the  nobler 
portions  of  his  Dettingcn  Te  Drum,  the  massy  grandeur  appeals  not  only  to  my  ear, 
but  to  my  soul :  It  seems  even  to  excite  another  sense  i  I  see  the  glory  that  is  celebrated, 
and  am  profane  enough  to  extend  its  image  to  the  composer.”— VoL  il.  p.  384— 38<>. 

As  a  proof,  however,  that  Dr.  Busby,  though  an  ardent,  is  not 
an  hnplicil  admirer  of  this  great  man,  we  extract  the  ensuing  para¬ 
graph. 

If  Handel  is  ever  beneath  him.celf,  it  is  when  he  descends  to  minute  or  verbal  hnita- 
tion  ;  when,  neglecting  the  seiitin.ent  for  the  sake  of  the  teotd,  he  wastes  his  strength  upon 
detached  ideas,  and  endeavours  to  copy  objects  with  sounds,  instead  of  pointing  his 
powers  at  the  affections  and  susceptibilities  pf  the  heart  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
sometimes  while  his  carelessness  neglected,  his  lax  judgment  even  opposed  the  senti¬ 
ment.  In  the  Messiah,  we  hear  a  Chi  istian  choir  lamenting  that  they  have  gone  astray, 
in  a  stiain,  the  vivacity  of  which  would  well  express  the  sense  of  the  liveliest  chorus  of  | 
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the  prieeU  of  and  in  Alexatider'$  Feast,  Thais  is  described  lighting  another 

Trot/  by  the  slow  and  graceful  movement  of  a  minuet.*' — VoL  II.  p.  386. 

The  notice  of  these  particular  defects,  and  the  petty  imitation  of  the 
leaping  pf/h'gs,  by  the  hopping  of  broken  passages,  and  of  the  viotion 
and  f'uzzing  t>f  a  xwarm  o  f  flics,  by  the  rapid  and  contrary  direction  of 
the  first  and  second  violins,  in  Joshua  and  Israel  in  Egj^pt,  is  given  in 
the  true  spirit  of  criticism.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  resumption  of  the 
most  encomiastic  language,  directed  to  “  the  original  and  diversified 

beauty  of  this  unrivalled  master’s  concertos  for  variou.s  instruments: 

«  the  dense  harmony,  deep  science,  and  felicitous  involutions  of  his 
“  harpsichord  lessons ;  the  examples  of  every  species  of  operutical  me- 
“  rit,  accumulated  in  his  Italian  dr.imas ;  the  voluminous  assemblage 
“  of  grandeur,  enlivened  by  brilliancy,  in  his  oratorios ;  and  the  so- 
“  lemn  sublimity  predominant  in  his  ecclesiastical  compositions."  On 
these  high  qualities  of  Handel’s  music,  the  Doctor  dwells  with  equal 
accuracy,  force,  and  happiness ;  but  fervid  as  the  praise  he  bestows  on 
the  object,  we  had  almost  said,  of  his  idolatry,  he  reserves  a  sufficiency 
of  hi.'*  fire  to  illumine  his  portraits  of  Haydn  and  Mozart ;  the  first  of 
whom  he  pronounces  the  father  of  the  present  highly  improved  state 
of  instrumental  composition,  while  the  stamen  of  the  second  only  re¬ 
quired  to  be  exempt  from  the  disappointing  blast  of  an  early  mortali¬ 
ty,  to  be  as  prorluctive  as  it  wa's  rich  and  florescent.  “  To  pass,” 
says  Dr.  Busby,  “  from  the  contemplation  of  talents  and  science  simi- 
“  lar  to  those  of  Haydn,  to  a  review  of  the  powers,  natural  and  ac- 
“  quired,  of  a  composer  like  Mozart,  is  to  experience  the  pleasure  of 
“  that  transition,  which  carries  the  delighted  observer  from  one  ena- 
“  melled  lawn  to  another ;  or  to  a  garden,  in  which  the  flowers, 

“  though  not  precisely  of  the  same  genus  as  those  of  the  first,  nor 
«  so  disposed  as  to  present  to  the  dazzled  eye  the  same  earthly  con- 

stellations,  equally  emulate  the  sidereal  brightness,  and  seem  but  to 

display  the  beauty  of  another  hemisphere."  These  hemispheres,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  historian,  were,  indeed,  essentially  distinct.  The  shin¬ 
ing  progeny  of  Mozart,  though  not  more  brilliant,  were  less  unifdrm 
than  those  of  Haydn.  But  our  readers  will  view,  wdth  a  satisfaction 
equal  to  that  which  we  have  experienced,  the  whole-len^h  portraits 
of  these  musical  ornaments  of  our  own  times,  as  drawn  by  Dr.  Busby's 
scientific  and  masterly  pencil. 

“  Powerful  and  commanding  as  was  the  genius  of  Haydn  in  the  province  of  instrn- 
mental  compostion — splendid  ai;d  original  as  were  his  conceptions — judicious  as  we  find 
their  general  arrangement — grand  and  varied  as  the  effect  he  uniformly  produces — na¬ 
ture  had  not  crowned  her  gifts  with  that  exalted,  glowing,  and  intense  feeling,  which, 
not  satisfied  with  sounds  alone,  pants  for  the  ridies  of  applied  sentiment,  and  seeks  them 
in  the  treasury  of  the  prxitic  muse.  He  wus  not  a  great  voeal  compoeer.  His  Armida, 
La  vera  (JostanM,  and  The  Speztole,  saved  from  the  ctfnflagration  of  the  archives  of 
Eisenstiidt,  which  destroyed  his  other  operas,  serve  to  inform  us  of  the  superiority  of 
his  contemporaries,  Sacchini,  C'imarosa,  Zingarelli,  and  Mozart,  in  theatrical  compo¬ 
sitions  ;  and  no  critic  will  compare  his  masses  and  oratorios  with  even  the  least  excellent 
of  the  sacred  mude  of  his  great  predecessor  and  countryman.  If,  however,  nature 
withheld  fn<m  the  native  ot'  Rohrau  tliose  exquisite  sensations  which  delight  in  song, 
and  which  only  song  can  express,  it  was  that  she  might  be  the  kinder  to  the  world  of 
music.  I’ergolesc  and  Leo,  ficatlatti  and  Gluck,  Porpon  and  Pkdni,  bad  dmoat 
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voeat  oompoadon ;  but  a  Haydn  wu  wanted  to  give  a  new  tool  to  the  orchcv 
tia,  to  animate  its  frame,  and  teach  it  the  language  of  passion  and  surprise.  He  came, 
and  effected  his  purpose.” — V ol.  1 1,  p.  395, 

'  Mocart,  with  a  genius  not  less  vigorous  than  that  of  Haydn,  possessed  an  imagi. 
nation  more  versatile,  and  nerves  more  tremulous,  than  did  the  native  of  Kohrau.  In 
vocal  composidon,  especially  the  dramadcal,  the  composer  of  the  Creation  cannot  vis 
with  him  ;  and,  perhaps,  only  years  were  wanting  to  the  life  of  the  latter,  to  render 
bhn  at  least  as  s^endid,  and  quite  as  voluminous,  a  tymphonUt.  His  felicity  in  the 
use  of  wind  instruments  b  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  upon 
the  unrivalled  art  he  uniformly  displays  in  their  management.  His  accompaniments 
derive  from  his  peculiar  skill  a  charm  that  no  other  resource  of  hu  genius  could  have 
supplied.  But  with  Mozart  it  was  a  natural  resource.  The  breathing  sweetness  of 
the  flute,  pouring  reediness  of  the  hautboy,  and  mellow  murmuring  of  the  bassoon, 
accorded  with  the  passive  delicacy  of  his  nerves,  and  lively  tenderness  of  his  seiuations. 
When  we  consider  how  much,  we  are  surprised  to  observe  how  variously  he  wrote. 
His  vocal  composidons  are  scarcely  more  different  from  his  instrumental  U:an  from 
each  other.  The  diversity  is  as  conspicuous  as  the  beauty  of  his  melodies ;  and  his 
imagination  can  scarcely  said  to  have  ever  failed.”— .Vol.  II.  p.  413. 

Of  this  criticism,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  just  and  pro* 
found  in  its  substance,  elegant  and  elevated  in  its  style ;  and  that  it 
demonstrates  the  association  of  powers  which  rarely  meet  in  the  same 
writer.  Certainly,  nothing  superior  to  its  depth  and  solidity,  ardour 
and  force,  appears  either  in  Hawkins  or  Burney ;  and  we  question 
whether  the  same  subject  could  have  been  so  judiciously  and  felicit¬ 
ously  treated  by  any  other  hand  than  that  into  which  the  task  of  its 
discussion  has  at  length  happily  fallen. 

For  a  view  of  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  England, 
and  its  progress  here  during  the  last  century,  (to  which  topics  Dr. 
Busby  devotes  two  of  his  focly  chapters,)  we  must  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  work,  and  pass  on  to  his  remarks  on  our  recent  distin¬ 
guished  masters,  Dr.  Arne,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Boyce,  and  Mr.  Jona¬ 
than  Battishill. 

To  the  first  of  these,  our  author,  with  all  his  admiration  of  his  ta¬ 
lents,  denies  the  attribute  of  sublimity.  “  It  was  not,”  he  says,  (and 
we  feel  the  correctness  of  the  observation,)  "  included  in  the  style  of 
Dr.  Arne,  or  within  the  range  of  his  genius.  The  pastoral  reed, 
rather  than  the  brazen  tube, — the  strains  of  rural  simplicity,  not  the 
pompous  psan, — constituted  the  proper  medium  and  the  natural 
objects  of  his  powers.”  But,  though  Dr.  Busby  denies,  that,  with 
the  elegant  ease  of  the  chamber,  he  knew  to  combine  the  grandeur 
and  solemnity  of  the  choir, — “  the  majesty  which  stalks  in  the  nobler 
movements  of  Purcell  and  Handel,”— -yet  he  affirms  that  in  smooth¬ 
ness,  variety,  and  unaffected  grace,  ease,  tender  sentiment,  and  sim¬ 
ple  animation,  he  might  dispute  the  palm  with  either  of  those  colos¬ 
sal  masters. 

To  the  abilities  of  Dr.  Arnold  more  diversity  than  strength  is 
allowed ;  and  it  is  as!^erted,  that  he  was  “  most  successf  ul  when  least 
aspiring."  His  genius  is  described  as  “  considerable  in  its  kind, 
but  devoid  of  greatness  or  dignity.”  Dr.  Busby  laments  that  the 
ambition  of  his  late  friend  ever  soared  to  the  oratorial  province  of 
composition.  “  Possessing,”  says  he,  “  neither  the  solemnity  of  sen¬ 
timent  nor  sublimity  of  conception  indispensable  to  the  Sacred  Drama, 
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the  style  of  his  air  was  too  operatical,  and  the  texture  of  his  chorus 
too  loose  and  slight,  for  that  sphere  of  composition  to  which  even  the 
powers  of  Arne  were  not  adequate.” 

The  chapter  dedicated  to  the  investigation  of  the  merits  of  Boyce 
and  Battishill  opens  as  follows : — 

The  present  chapter  associates  two  musicians,  who,  besides  their  resemblance  in 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  manly  openness  of  character,  were  the  possessors  of  similar 
talents,  and  might  boast  equal  degrees  of  science.  Roth  were  cathedral,  theatrical, 
and  chamber  composers,  both  lovers  of  the  Ofd  School,  both  admiring  imitators  of  the 
most  polished  and  dignified  masters ;  and  both  commenced  their  musical  education  in 
the  same  choir,  and  now  repose  in  the  same  cemetery.”  V.  II.  p.  478. 

The  professional  eminence  of  Dr.  Boyce  is  elegantly  and  emphati¬ 
cally  depicted. 

“  Dr.  Boyce,  as  one  of  the  gloria  of  his  profession,  demands  the  homage  of  hia 
historian  ;  as  a  vuin  conferring  honour  on  hi*  country,  flatters  the  pride  of  every  Eng. 
lishman.  Gifted  with  a  noble  genius,  he  might  boast  both  freedom  and  greatness  of 
conception;  deeply  versed  in  the  various  excellencies  of  our  church  composers,  he 
knew  how  to  blend  with  the  legitimate  harmony  and  artful  modulation  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  and  the  comprehensiveress  of  Bird,  and  elegance  of  Tallis,  the  fire  and 
mellifluous  fancy  of  Purcell  and  Weldon.  In  all  his  anthems,  we  find  the  happiest 
union  of  solid  grandeur  and  fluid  sweetness ;  in  his  secular  music,  a  purity  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  style,  an  independence  of  character,  that  marks  his  place  among  the  inspired 
musicians  of  all  times  and  countries.  As  his  personal  habits  and  manners  were  man- 
ly  and  polite,  so  the  emanations  of  his  genius  were  ene^etic  and  cha-ste.  To  peruse 
the  melodies  of  his  “  Chaplet"  and  “  Shepherd'*  Lotteiy,"  is  to  be  struck  with  the 
inventive  playfulness  of  the  most  regulated  imagination  ;  examining  the  score  of  hia 
Solomon,  we  look  into  a  mine  of  gold ;  but  my  allusion  is  not.  punctiliously  correct ; 
for  all  Boyce’s  gold  is  refined."  V.  II.  p.  486. 

Then  describing  the  particular  qualities  of  Battishill’s  music,  our 
author  says,  “  The  protluctions  of  this  ornament  of  his  day  are  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  peculiar  strength  of  conception,  considerable  originality  and 
sweetness,  and  fine  harmonical  adjustment.  His  anthems  are  cha¬ 
racterised  by  the  learning  and  sober  majesty  of  Boyce’s  best  cathedral 
compositions ;  and  his  chorusses  in  *  Almena,’  may  be  compared  with 
those  in  the  celebrated  seranata  of  his  early  friend  and  favourite 
master.” 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  copious  and  spiritedly-written  his¬ 
tory  is  occupied  with  a  representation  of  the  general  state  of  music 
in  England  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  the  present 
time.  In  this  survey,  or  recapitulation,  nothing  is  omitted  of  im¬ 
portance  sufficient  to  claim' our  attention.  Among  the  living  com- 

Swers  whose  merits  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  we  find 
eethoven,  Cherubini,  Pleyel,  Winter,  Mr.  dementi,  Mr.  John  Cra¬ 
mer,  the  two  Wesleys,  Dr.  Crotch,  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Callcott,  Mr.  Shield,  Mr.  Stevens,  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Bishop. 

The  final  paragraph  is  too  eloquent  in  its  language,  and  too  patri¬ 
otic  in  its  tendency,  not  to  claim  our  warmest  commendation. 

“  The  mind  of  dic  rca<ler,  embracing  this  general  view  of  the  state  of  music  in 
England,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  the  present  time,  will  perceive, 
that  during  that  period,  a  large  and  splendid  portion  of  genius  and  scientific  excellence 
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Iwa  been  excrdted  and  encouraged ;  that  if,  whatever  the  mueical  powen  of  which 
Greece  might  once  boatt,  modem  Kurope  ha«  evinced  its  ability  to  conceive  and  eae. 
cute  desigr.s  more  elaborate  and  sublime  than  any  within  the  scope  aflbnled  by  the 
ancient  naisoar,  octavfn,  and  dttrrcpant  intervalt,  in  the  department  of  hannonieal 
construction,  the  lustre  of  this  country  hM  net  been  materially  dimmed  by  the  radiance 
of  foreign  models.  If  in  music,  Italy  has  proved  itself  the  regm  of  fancy,  feeling, 
and  elegance,  and  Germany  de'.norstTated  iu  theoretical  profundity  and  felicitous  coo. 
trivance,  England  may  claim  the  honour  of  liaving  united  a  respectable  portion  of 
Cheir  diversified  qualities ;  may  boast,  that  from  their  contrasted  garlands,  she  has 
culled  a  consistent  wreath  of  Imt  own ;  that  in  her  Blow  and  her  Purcell,  her  Greene 
and  her  Arne,  her  Boyce  and  her  Battishill,  the  lias  evinced  a  power  of  deep  reseatdi, 
a  clear  and  prompt  inception,  and  a  taste  and  sensibility,  not  uncongenial  with  the 
pathos,  dignity,  and  manly  fervour  iudispensable  to  the  production  of  tine  music.” 

We  have  now  followed  Dr.  Bitsby  through  the  pregnant  pages  of  his 
luminous  history ;  and  our  readers  must  have  perceived  that  the  work 
is  rich  in  matter,  felicitous  in  diction,  judicious  in  selection  of  facts,  and 
abundant  in  remark.  The  excellence  of  the  phraseology,  wd  may  re- 
mark,  however,  is  general,  not  universal;  our  ear  has  sometimes  been 
offended  with  the  inadvertent  and  monotonous  recurrence  of  particu. 
lar  expressions ;  and  there  are  pleonasms  against  which  a  fastidious 
critic  would  not  fail  to  ccmplain.  But  viewing  this  history  generally, 
we  are  no  less  struck  v.’ith  the  recondite  research,  than  the  candour 
and  discrimination  which  it  exhibits.  A  large  compass  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  conveyed  in  polished  and  perspicuous  language,  a  beauty 
and  novelty  of  manner,  and  a  terse  and  happy  modelling  of  the  sen¬ 
tences,  constitute  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  text ;  while  the 
numerous  notes  are,  for  the  most  part,  instructive  or  amusing,  intel¬ 
ligent  or  acute ;  and  manifest  a  mind  copiously  stored  with  original 
and  appropriate  anecdote. 

The  many  examples  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  illustrative 
of  the  harmony  and  melody  of  the  different  ages  and  countries  to 
which  they  appertain,  are  highly  useful,  often  sufficiently  excellent 
to  gratify  the  lovers  of  good  composition,  and  always  rare  enough  to 
repay  the  attention  of  the  curious  inquirer.  The  "  Chanson  de  Ro. 
land"  presents  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  ancient  martial  melody 
of  France;  the  evidences  of  the  skill  of  Tbibaut,  King  of  Navarre, 
in  serious  and  cheerful  vocal  composition,  as  set  forth  in  the  songs, 
**  I  hop’d  lo  vanquish  mighty  love,’’  and  “  Early  strolling  at  my  lei~ 
sure,”  are  tuneful  and  interesting;  the  “  Dunce  Tune,"  with  a  bass 
added  by  J.  S.  Smith,  demonstrates  the  cast  of  fancy  prevalent  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  the  Hunting  Air"  composed  by  John 
Cole  in  the  fifteenth,  shows  the  open  generous  style  which  some 
masters  could  then  command  ;  while  the  canon  in  six  parts,  Snmer 
is  i-cumen  in,”  (Summer  is  a-coming  in,)  proves  the  dexterity  which 
then  existed  in  polyphonic  composition.  “  W'l/A  my  Jl'>cks  as  walked 
/,’*  is  a  ditty  whose  pleasingly-melancholy  style  declares  the  senti¬ 
ment  with  which  professors  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  compose. 
Bird’s  “  Carman’s  Whistle”  is  an  animated  proof  of  that  master’s  ori- 
ginality  of  conception ;  and  Morley’s  canzonet,  “  See,  see,  mine  owne 
sweet  jewell,”  does  honour  to  the  succeeding  century.  In  the 
•*  Sweet  Echo"  of  Henry  Lawes,  we  observe  the  kind  of  melody  with 
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which  the  ear  of  Milton  was  flattered ;  and  in  the  passage  given  to 
•<  Sff  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies,’*  recognize  the  notes  a]>- 
plietl  by  Arne  to  the  same  line.  “  The  Five  Bell  Consorte,”  by  John 
Jenkins,  is  a  real  curiosity ;  “  The  Queen’s  Command,”  produced  for 
F.lizabeth,  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  evinces  the  mastery  acquired  in  his 
time  on  keyetl  instruments ;  and  Dr.  Blow’s  Pastoral  Ballad,”  and 
his  “  Philander,  do  not  think  of  arms,”  display  the  advance  made  by 
English  melody  previous  to  the  career  of  Purcell.  The  Italian  song 
by  Gcminiani  exhibits  a  gratifying  specimen  of  that  master’s  grace- 
ful  imagination ;  and  we  were  more  than  ordinarily  pleased  with  the 
elegance  of  Arne’s  minuet,  and  the  unaflected  beauty  Battishill’s 
hymn. 

*  To  pass  from  the  notice  of  the  music  to  a  review  of  the  poetry, 
witli  which  this  history  is  interspersed  and  illustrated,  would  be  an 
easy  and  a  natural  transition ;  but  we  have  extended  our  notice  of 
the  work  to  a  length  which  will  only  admit  of  our  adding,  That  it 
forms  a  striking  ornament,  as  well  as  useful  elucidation,  of  the  work ; 
and  that  the  numerous  translations  by  the  author  would  prove,  if 
his  Lucretius  had  not  proved  it  before,  that  the  spirit  and  beauty  of 
his  verse  does  not  yield  to  the  strength  and  perspicuity  of  his 
prose. 

To  sum  up  as  briefly  as  we  can  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Busby’s  pre¬ 
sent  publication.  It  is  a  work  replete  with  information,  substan¬ 
tial  in  its  matter,  candid  in  its  criticism,  ornamented  in  its  style,  and 
honourable  to  his  genius,  his  taste,  and  his  learning. 


Anr.  II.  A  Statistical,  Historical,  and  PolUical Description  of 
Kns  South  Wales,  and  its  dependent  Settlements  in  Van  Di- 
emeii's  Land;  with  a  particular  enumeration  cf  the  Advenu- 
toffcs  which  these  Colonies  offer  for  Emigration,  and  their  su¬ 
periority  in  many  respects  over  those  possessed  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  W.  C.  Wkhtwoeth,  Esq.  a  Native  of 
the  Colony.  London :  Printed  for  G.  and  W.  B.  Whittaker, 
Ave- Maria-Lane.  1819.  Pp-  478.  8vo. 

T* HIS  work  is  tlie  production  of  a  native  of  Australaaa ;  and 
whilst  it  is,  so  far  as  w  e  know,  in  that  respect  unique,  it  exhi¬ 
bits  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  literature  of  this  new  con¬ 
tinent.  Though  written  evidently  by  an  unpractised,  but  some¬ 
what  ambitious  pen,  and  though  occasionally  rising  into  turgi- 
dity,  or  running  into  tiresome  and  overstriunra  disquisi^m,  it  is 
not  without  considerable  talent  and  research  ;  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  curious,  from  the  exposition  it  gives  of  the  »tuation,  the 
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resources,  and  the  future  hopes  of  a  country,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  gloomy  picture  it  presents,  is  destined  perhaps  to 
rank,  at  no  distant  period,  among  the  most  flourishing  colonies 
of  the  British  empire. 

T^^e  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  as  defined  in  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  commission  to  Captain  Phillip,  appointing  him  the  first  go. 
vernor  of  the  new  colony,  extends  along  the  w’hole  of  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  New  Holland,  from  Cape  York,  its  northern,  to 
South  Cape,  its  southern  extremity ;  and  inland  to  the  west¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  135th  degree  of  east  longitude,  comprehending 
all  the  adjacent  islands  within  the  latitudes  of  the  capes.  This 
appropriated  country  includes  most  of  the  discoveries  of  Capuin 
Cook  in  that  quarter,  and  is  carefully  circumscribed  within  such 
bounds  as  to  avoid  infringing  on  the  supposed  rights  of  other  na¬ 
tions  :  but  as  Great  Britain  is  the  only  state  which  has  there  esta¬ 
blished  a  regular  colony  and  civil  government,  her  claim, to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  island  has  not  become  a  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy. 

In  the  month  of  January  17SS,  a  fleet,  containing  the  first 
fruits  of  a  scheme  for  colonizing  this  extensive  and  fertile  coun¬ 
try,  arrived  at  Botany  Bay.  It  consisted  of  1030  individuals, 
of  whom  upw'ards  of  700  were  convicts,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  were  military,  and  the  remainder  comprised  the  civil 
establishment,  together  with  the  suite  of  the  governor. 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  British  settlement  at  the 
extremi^  of  the  globe,  and  only  a  few  days  sail  from  the  Anti¬ 
podes  of  the  parent  country,  "the  object  of  this  establishment 
was  to  form,  for  those  miserable  persons  whose  crimes  had 
brought  them  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  an  asylum  in  which 
they  might  be  trmned  to  honest  and  industrious  habits,  and  where 
they  might  eventually  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  re¬ 
ward  of  good  conduct,  in  the  means  of  acquiring  an  honourable 
independence.  The  intention  was  laudable,  but  the  scheme  was 
Utopian,  and,  in  its  practical  details,  most  slovenly  and  cen¬ 
surable.  It  did  not  require  much  insight  into  human  nature 
to  be  assured,  that,  even  under  the  most  perfect  organization, 
and  the  most  rigorous  superintendence,  it  w’as  not  }X)ssible  for  a 
plan  of  reformation  to  be  efiectual,  which  necessarily  atlmitted 
a  free  intercourse  among  persons  previously  contaminated  in  their 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  du¬ 
plicity  and  crime.  But  if  the  principle  on  which  the  settlement 
was  formed  was  radically  bad,  the  arrangements  actually  adopt¬ 
ed  completed  the  certainty  of  its  failure.  Seven  hundred  con¬ 
victs,  of  w'hom  one-third  were  females,  were  at  once  thrown 
loose  on  a  new  world,  without  any  preparation  for  the'u:  recep- 
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t'lon,  and  without  any  niaterials  out  of  which  an  etfective  police 
could  have  been  formed,  or  a  school  of  virtue  and  religion  estab¬ 
lished.  What  could  be  more  preposterous  ?  The  most  worth¬ 
less  of  their  species  were  to  be  taught  the  virtues  of  integrity, 
justice,  and  purity,  by  being  brought  into  mutual  contact ;  they 
were  to  be  trained  to  generous  and  manly  feeling,  by  the  degra. 
dation  of  slavery ;  they  were  to  become  sober,  contented,  and 
religious,  by  the  force  of  military  compulsion !  The  result  has 
been  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  Instead  of  a  school  of 
reformation.  Botany  Bay  has  proved  a  seminary  of  vice ;  the 
temple  which  our  benevolent  rulers  thought  they  were  raising  to 
humanity  and  virtue,  has  literally  been  converted  into  a  den  of 
thieves ;  and  the  purgatory  which  their  pious  zeal  had  contrived 
for  chastizing  and  purifying  the  guilty,  has  been  transformed 
into  the  most  lively  representation  of  pandemonium. 

We  were  disappointed  in  not  finding,  in  the  work  before  us, 
any  account  of  the  original  settlement  of  the  colony,  or  of  its 
history  to  the  present  day  ;  and  should  have  been  glii  had  our 
limits  permitted  us  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  because  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  not  generally  known,  and  even  a  slight  sketch 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  a  virtuous  regret,  that  a 
country  so  admirably  adapted,  in  every  essential  particular,  for 
the  nursery  of  a  great  community,  should  have  been  blighted 
by  a  population,  whose  increasing  and  hopeless  depravity  might 
fill  even  the  most  sanguine  philanthropist  with  despmr.  A  few 
loose  and  undigested  notices,  however,  are  all  that  we  can  at 
present  offer. 

Governor  Phillip  having  in  vain  lookerl  for  a  favourable  situ¬ 
ation  in  Botany  Bay,  the  original  destination  of  the  colony,  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover,  in  the  adjacent  inlet  of  Port  Jackson, 
a  noble  and  capacious  harbour,  equal  to  any  yet  known  in  the 
world ;  and  in  one  of  the  coves  of  tliis  fine  bason,  he  determined 
to  found  his  infant  town. 

“  The  spot  chosen  for  debarkation,”  says  Mr.  Collins,  in  his  inter- 
estinfT  but  prolix  narrative',  from  which  we  take  our  information, 
“  was  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  near  a  run  of  fresh  water,  which 
stole  silently  along  through  a  very  thick  wood,  the  stillness  of  whidt 
had  then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation,  been  interrupted  by 
the  rude  sound  of  the  labourer’s  axe,  and  the  downfal  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants ;  a  stillness  and  tranquillity  which,  from  that  day,  were 
to  give  place  to  the  voice  of  labour,  the  confusion  of  camps  and 
towns,  and  the  busy  hum  of  its  possessors.  That  these  did  not  bring 
with  them  ‘  minds  not  to  be  changed  by  time  or  place,’  was  fervent¬ 
ly  to  have  been  wished ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  that,  on  taking 
possession  of  nature,  as  we  had  thus  done,  in  her  simplest,  purest 
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gari},  we  might  not  sully  that  purity  by  the  introduction  of  vice,  pro« 
Aeneas,  and  immorality.” 

Scarcely  had  the  labour  of  establishing  the  new  colony  been 
commence,  when  the  character  of  the  settlers  began  to  display 
itself.  Depredations  of  all  kinds  were  committed ;  the  w'orking 
tools  were  secreted ;  the  convicts  absconded  in  the  woods ;  ana 
labour  was  almost  at  a  stand.  It  was  now  discovered  that  a  most 
egr^ous  error  had  been  committed,  in  not  including  in  the 
plan  of.  colonizaUon  a  connderable  projxirtion  of  respectable  in. 
dividuals,  who  might  have  been  appointed  as  overseers  of  the 
convicts.  Felons  were  of  necessity  to  be  the  superintendents  of 
felons,  and  the  consequences  were  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Punishment  became  necessary,  but  prov«^  ineffectual.  Crime  was 
added  to  crime.  Even  the  soldiers  themselves,  corrupted  by  the 
general  depravity,  were  detected  in  embezzling  the  public  stores  i 
and  the  governor,  a  man  of  talents  and  judgment,  soon  found 
his  situation  beyond  expression  difficult  arid  embarrassing.  The 
civil  history  of  the  colony,  indeed,  is  little  else  than  a  tissue  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  on  which  it  would  be  too  disgusting 
and  too  humiliating  to  dwell.  The  intelligent  individuals  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  did,  we  believe,  what  men  in  their 


circumstances  could  do,  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption  ;  but  in 
vain.  A  police  was  established,  but  its  agents  were  themselves 
accomplices  in  the  crimes  which  they  were  ap|)uinted  to  suppress. 
Churches  were  built,  but  they  were  burnt  to  the  ground  :  new 
kinds  of  punishment  were  invented  ;  but  where  so  many  neces¬ 
sarily  escaped  detection,  they  ceased  to  be  viewed  with  terror : 
rewards  were  held  out  to  industry  and  virtue ;  but  w'here  these 
qualities  were  held  in  contempt,  they  excited  no  emulation.  Year 
rfter  year,  the  moral  character  of  the  cedonists,  if  they  could 
ever  have  been  smd  to  possess  a  moral  character,  was  more  and 
more  deteriorated.  Fraud  sharpened  fraud ;  perverted  ingenu¬ 
ity  produced  expertness  in  crimes ;  and  the  profligate  hardened 
each  other  in  profligacy.  Every  arrival  of  convicts  brought  a  fresh 
infusitm  of  poison,  and  heaped  additional  materials  on  the  ferment¬ 
ing  mass  of  corruption.  That  state  of  society,  indeed,  is  frightful 
and  remediless,  in  which  all  the  common  incitements  of  praise 
and  blame  are  on  the  side  of  depravity ;  in  which  talent  is  only 
esteemed  when  it  makes  some  horrid  discovery  in  the  science  of 
vice,  or  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  licentiousness. 

Although  the  colonial  government  experienced  the  most  cruel 
embarrassments,  from  the  nature  of  the  living  material  on  which 
it  had  to  work,  it  did  not  relax  its  efforts,  nor  suffer  itself  to 
despond.  In  the  first  year  of  the  settlement,  besides  the  town  of 
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Sidney,  which  wasdcstincd  to  become  the  capital  of  the  colony,ano- 
ther  establishment  .was  formetl  near  the  head  of  the  harl)our,  at  the 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  which  afterwards  rose  to  the  size 
of  a  town,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Paramatta.  Here  the  soil 
proved  to  be  of  richer  quality  ;  and,  in  this  neiglilio\irhood,  the 
first  successful  efforts  ir.  agriculture  were  made.  The  land  was 
originally  cleared  and  cultivated  entirely  on  the  public  account, 
the  convicts  working  for  behoof  of  government,  tinder  the  com¬ 
mand  of  overseers ;  and,  in  1792,  four  years  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  colony,  the  government  farm  coraprist'd  some¬ 
what  more  than  KKK)  acres  of  crop,  of  which  8'  »0  were  in  maize, 
and  the  remainder  in  wheat  and  barley.  Meanwhile,  some  en¬ 
couragement  had  been  given  to  the  private  efforts  of  individuals; 
and  although  only  one  farm  had  been  occupied  before  the  month 
of  July  1791,  yet,  in  October  1792,  when  Governor  Phillip 
took  a  survey  of  the  colony,  previous  to  his  resigning  his  com¬ 
mand,  nearly  700  acres,  of  which  530  acres  w’ere  actually  in  crop, 
had  been  cleared  for  cultivation  by  67  settlers  ;  and  three  years 
afterwards,  the  cultivated  land  belonging  to  individuals  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  2547  acres ; — so  much  more  efficiently  do 
men  employ  their  powers  when  labouring  for  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  In  the  year  1794,  a  new  agricultural  establishment  was 
formed  on  the  Hawksbury,  the  only  river  then  discovered  in  the 
settlement,  which,  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  soil, 
although  about  20  miles  from  the  nearest  cultivated  ground, 
soon  became  a  favourite  spot ;  and  in  five  years  this  district 
could  boast  of  3450  acres  of  wheat  and  maize,  exceeeling,  by 
600  acres,  the  crop  of  the  rest  of  the  colony.  To  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  fertility  of  this  part  of  the  settlement,  however,  there 
was  a  serious  drawback.  The  Hawksbury  was  discovered  to  be 
frequently  subject  to  very  tremendous  flootls,  occasioned  by  the 
neighlmurhood  of  a  range  of  hills  which  had  been  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  west,  and  which,  from  their  appearance,  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  At  such  times,  the 
water  was  found  to  rise  to  the  remarkable  height  of  90,  or  even 
100  feet  above  its  usual  level,  inundating  the  whole  country  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  carrying  dcstdation  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  Such  calamities,  however,  did  not  hap|jen  oftener  than 
once  in  three  or  four  years ;  and,  though  they  gave  no  warning 
of  their  approach,  were  compensated  by  so  many  advantages, 
that  they  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of  agriculture  even  on  the 
very  banks  of  the  river. 

In  1801,  when  the  numlmr  of  souls  in  the  colony  amountetl 
to  5547,  the  land  in  cultivation  had  increased  to  somewhat  more 
than  9000  acres ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  live  stock  consist- 
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cd  of  6757  sheep,  1293  black  cattle,  243  horses,  1259  goats, 
and  4766  hogs.  From  this  periixl,  the  means  of  the  colony  io. 
creased  with  great  rapidity ;  and  the  attention  of  the  settlers 
having  been  turned  to  breeding,  in  preference  to  agriculture, 
we  find,  that  in  the  month  of  November  1817,  the  last  year 
which  a  census  has  reached  this  country,  there  were  in  the  settle, 
ment  no  fewer  than  3072  horses,  44,763  black  cattle,  and  170,420 
sheep. 

Since  the  first  year  of  the  century,  great  changes  have  taken 
])lace  in  the  colony  in  other  respects.  Two  towns  have  been 
founded  within  the  district  of  Sidney,  that  of  Liverpool  on 
George  River,  at  the  head  of  Botany  Bo^',  and  that  of  Windsor 
on  the  Hawkshury.  Some  im}X)rtant  additions,  also,  to  our  know, 
ledge  of  the  country  have  been  inoile,  both  in  the  interior  and 
along  the  line  of  the  coast.  The  industry  and  /cal  of  the  pre- 
sent  governor.  General  Macquarie,  have  enabled  him  not  only 
to  penetrate  through  the  Blue  ]Mountains,  hut  to  give  access  to 
the  extensive  regions  lu'yond  them,  by  an  excellent  road  of  180 
miles  'in  length  ;  and,  besides  making  some  iin|X)rtant  discove. 
ries,  he  Inas  founded  a  new  settlement  in  that  inland  situation,  to  {| 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Bathurst.  In  a  northern  direc.  | 

tion,  the  Coal  River,  where  the  town  of  Newcastle  has  lately  I 

been  built,  has  u|K'ned  new  resources  to  the  colony,  in  ahun-  I 
dance  of  coal,  and  of  lime  made  from  shells,  Ixith  of  which  can  J 
he  ])rocured  at  a  trifling  expense  of  labour,  and  without  inland  I 
carriage.  Towanis  the  south,  V'an  Diemen's  Land,  which,  ever  | 
since  the  year  1799,  has  been  known  to  be  detached  from  the  | 
Continent,  and  to  form  an  island  of  considerable  extent,  with 
many  allurements  for  settlers,  has  been  surveyed  and  colonized ;  I 
the  settlement  which  had  been  early  made  at  Norfolk  Island  for  1 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  having  been  previously  abandoned.  It  | 
is  now  fifteen  years  since  the  foundation  of  a  colony  was  first  [I 
laid  in  this  island ;  and,  by  the  last  returns,  the  white  inhabitants  | 
amounted,  we  Itelieve,  to  about  3000,  of  whom  upwards  of 
I'jOO  are  established  at  Hobart  Town,  the  residence  of  a  lieute-  | : 
nant-govemor. 

These  preliminary  observations  will  prepare  our  readers  for  ! 

some  account  of  the  information  and  remarks  contained  in  the  L 

work  of  Mr.  Wentworth.  1 

This  publication  consists  of  four  parts,  of  which  the  first  comprises  | 

a  statistical  account  of  the  settlements  in  New  Holland  and  Van  Die-  1 

men's  Land ;  the  second  exhibits  the  operation  of  the  colonial  govern-  i 

ment  for  the  last  fitleen  years ;  the  third  suggests  various  alterations 
in  the  present  policy  pursued  in  the  colony  ;  and  the  fourth  proposes 
a  new  system  of  guvenuuent,  affords  hints  for  the  reduction  of  the 
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public  expences,  and  details  the  advantaf^  which  the  colony  offers  to 
emisration. 

With  reffard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  shall  at  present  say  nothing, 
os  the  information  it  contains  will  he  more  conveniently  alluded  to  af¬ 
terwards.  The  second  presents  a  most  revolting,  and  we  fear  a  too 
faithful  picture  of  the  niisgovemment  of  the  colony.  The  power  of 
the  governor  is  absolute — he  is  uncontrolled  by  a  council — he  has  a 
commanding  influence  over  the  courts  of  justice,  both  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal,  of  which  he  has  the  nomination  ;  and,  what  is  the  most  mon¬ 
strous  licence  of  all,  he  has  the  power  of  taxation  vested  in  his  own 
person.  He  can,  in  short,  invade  the  property  and  violate  the  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  of  the  colonists  at  pleasure.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  re¬ 
dress  may  m  obuuned  for  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice  in  the 
courts  at  home.  No  person  will  pretend  that  any  thing  but  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  check  against  abuse  can  exist  in  a  superintendence  at  the 
distance  of  lialf  the  globe.  It  is  true  that  the  present  governor  is  a 
man  of  sense,  humanity,  and  virtue,  and  yet  even  he  seems  sometimes 
to  have  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  uncontrolled  power,  and  his  con¬ 
duct  has  already  been  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion ;  but 
were  his  government  altogether  immaculate,  this  could  afford  no  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  his  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  authority, 
nor  any  security  against  future  oppression.  On  this  subject,  indeed, 
we  have  unfortunately  no  occasion  to  liave  recourse  to  general  reason¬ 
ing.  The  most  flagrant  instances  of  tyranny  and  violence  disgraced 
the  government  of  Captain  Bligh,  General  Macquarie's  predecessor ; 
.and  so  strong  an  impression  have  they  made  on  our  author,  that,  when 
he  alludes  to  them,  he  evidently  alloavs  his  indignation  to  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  his  temper. 

**  Lrueholds  cancelled,”  tays  he,  **  houses  demolished  without  the  smallest  compen¬ 
sation,  on  tlic  plea  of  public  utility,  but  in  reality  from  motives  of  private  hatred  and 
revenge ;  freemen  imprisoned  on  arbitrary  warrants  issued  without  reference  to  the 

magistracy,  and  even  publicly  flogged  in  the  roost  illegal  and  oppressive  manner _ Such 

were  die  events  which  crowded  die  government  of  a  wretch,  whom  it  would  be  as  super¬ 
fluous  to  name  as  it  is  needless  to  hold  him  up  to  the  execration  of  posterity.” 

That  a  government  should  exist  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Bri- 
tmn,  where  such  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  are  possible,  is  indeed 
disgraceful  to  our  national  character ;  and  even  though  we  were  to 
allow  that  something  of  personal  resentment  has  added  too  high  a  co¬ 
louring  to  the  representation,  which  we  by  no  means  know  to  be  the 
case,  enough  has  transpired  from  other  quarters  as  to  the  transactions 
of  the  mriod  alluded  to,  not  merely  to  stamp  infamy  on  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  held  the  reins  of  the  colonial  govennnent  with  so  imperious 
cruel  a  hand,  but  strikingly  to  expose  the  danger  of  a  form  of  ad¬ 
ministration  which  admitted  of  such  wanton  aggressions.  • 

It  is,  however,  more  easy  to  perceive  the  evil  than  to  point  out  an 
effectual  remedy.  The  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  the 
fourth  part  of  his  work,  seems  extremely  chimerical.  He  suggests 
the  creation  of  a  legislative  assembly,  to  be  chosen  by  the  general 
voice  indiscriminately  from  among  the  free  settlers  of  a  certain  pro¬ 
perty,  whether  they  had  originally  been  convicts  or  not.  It  may  be 
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admitted,  that  the  free  papulation  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die-  ; 
men’s  Land  collectively,  will  amount  at  the  end  of  this  year,  as 
our  author  calculates,  to  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  thousand 
souls;  but  of  what  materials  does  this  population  consist?  Kxcept  a 
very  few  individuals,  not  more  perhaps  than  two  or  three  hundred  •, 
who,  from  speculative  views,  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
colony,  the  settlers  are  either  convicts  who  have  finished  their  terra  of 
banishment,  or  the  children  of  convicts.  VVhat  kind  of  respectability 
of  character  is  to  be  found  in  a  society  so  constituted,  it  cannot  he  dif-  y 
ficult  to  conjecture  ;  and.  in  fact,  Mr  VVentworth  himself  furnishes  us  f 

with  an  irrefragable  argument  against  his  own  proposal,  by  the  ac-  f 
count  which,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  he  gives  of  the  state  of  the  j 

inhabitants.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  old  settlers,  he  as-  i 

sures  us,  have,  partly  by  a  change  in  the  circiimstiinccs  of  the  colony,  I 
which  has  depressed  agricultural  produce,  but  chiefly  by  their  own 
extravagance  and  dissipation,  been  reduced  from  the  situation  of  pro¬ 
prietors  of  land  to  that  of  tenants  of  their  own  estates,  under  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  vassa'age,  which  our  author  not  inaptly  compares  to  the  abject 
slavery  of  the  Russian  boor,  who  is  bound  to  the  soil.  The  present 
possessors  of  landed  property  are  generally  men  whom  he  characterizes 
as  a  set  of  rapacious  unprincipled  dealers.”  who  grind  the  faces  of 
their  retainers,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  dishonourable  arts,  con* 
trive  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their  fellow* creatures,  i 
whom  thoughtlessness  or  calamity,  or  vicious  Indulgence,  has  placed 
within  their  power.  Nor  is  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community  in  I 
a  less  deplorable  situation.  Almost  ail  the  old.  and  comparatively  re- 
spectab’e  merchants,  have  been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  have  given 
place  to  the  pettifogging  traders  already  mentioned,  who  are  not  on¬ 
ly  engrossing  all  the  cultivated  land  in  the  colonv,  but  are  at  the  same 
time  monopolizing  its  commerce.  But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Wentworth 
himself, 

<*  tVbat  renders.”  says  he,  **  the  increasing  wealth  and  power  of  the  small  number, 
who  thus  profit  by  the  embarrassments  of  the  settlers,  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
their  persons  and  properties,  still  more  odious  and  galling,  is  the  consideration,  that  in 
most  instances  they  are  Uio  least  deserving,  and  yet  the  only  class  of  the  community  to 
whom  the  present  order  of  things  is  favourable.  While  all  the  rest  of  the  population 
are  groaning  under  the  aggravated  pressure  of  toil,  privation,  and  despair,  they  are 
fattening  on  the  surrounding  misery,  and  every  day  making  nmid  strides  towards 
the  attainment  of  immense  riches,  under  the  propitious  shelter  of  a  system,  which 
would  appear  to  be  expressly  contrived  for  their  especial  aggrandizement,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  freedom,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  social  body  besides  ” 

'This  most  distressing  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  colony  proves 
indeed  that  a  change  is  necessary  ;  but  it  also  proves  the  change  pro¬ 
posed  by  our  author,  to  be  precisely  that  which  is  unsuitable  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  Out  of  a  population  of  this  kind,  how  is  it 
possible  to  ensure  the  election  of  a  colonial  assembly  that  would  not 
rather  aggravate  than  alleviate  the  evil  complained  of?  If  it  be  true 

*  In  1807  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  free  settlers  who  had  never  been  con¬ 
victs. 
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that  a  body  of  cunning  and  unprincipled  men  has  risen,  on  the  wants 
and  vices  of  the  colonists,  to  such  extraord'nary  influence,  by  what 
means  would  it  be  possible  to  prevent  that  influence  from  being  car- 
rie>i  into  the  very  btMom  of  the  proposed  assembly,  and  from  convert- 
ing  its  powers  into  a  new  engine  of  aggrandizement  ?  . 

But,  besides  this,  the  freedom  of  a  community  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  the  forms  of  its  constitution  as  on  the  right  feeling,  the  high 
principles  of  public  spirit,  of  virtue  and  of  religion,  with  which  its 
uihabitants  are  animated.  Our  author,  who  appeals  so  ostentatious¬ 
ly,  and  often  so  needlessly,  to  the  facts  of  history,  ought  to  know  that 
the  wisest  civil  institutions  have  never  treen  able  to  avail  a  people 
whose  moral  principles  were  corrupt ;  and  that  if  we  would  raise  a 
community  from  a  state  of  mental  and  political  degradation,  we  must 
not  content  ourselves  with  giving  them  a  free  constitution  on  paper, 
but  we  must  lay  the  foundation  deep  in  the  restraints  of  a  moral,  an 
enlightened,  and  a  religious  education.  Political  freedom  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  eaiihly  blessings,  without  which,  indeed,  all  other 
blessings  are  rendered  doubly  unstable  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  acquired  by  the  mere  possession  of  a  Magna  Charla,  however 
admirable  in  theory,  and  however  consonant  to  the  unalienable  rights 
of  humanity.  A  political  constitution  is  not  a  talisman  which  ope¬ 
rates  by  the  power  of  enchantment,  and  which,  by  the  pronouncing  of 
a  charmed  word,  or  the  working  of  a  spell,  can  restore  to  their  native 
manhood  those  whose  natures  have  been  degraded  and  brutalized.  It 
is  a  machine,  which  must  not  only  be  well  constructed  in  all  its  parts, 
but  which,  in  order  to  l>e  efficient  and  useful,  requires  sound  mate¬ 
rials  on  which  its  powers  are  to  be  exercised.  This  reasoning  may, 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  be  applied  to  the  government  of  Botany 
Bay,  notwithstanding  the  limited  extent  of  the  population.  The  in¬ 
fant  community  of  convicts  is  totally  unfit  for  receiving  the  blessings 
of  a  representative  government,  and  indeed  the  idea  is  too  ridiculous 
to  require  a  moment's  consideration. 

The  other  proposals  of  our  author,  however,  demand  the  more  se¬ 
rious  attention  of'  the  legislature.  That  the  governor,  instead  of  being 
invested  with  arbitrary  power,  so  dangerous  even  in  the  hand*  of  the 
most  virtuous,  should  be  required  to  act  under  the  control  of  a  coun¬ 
cil,  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  settlement, 
and  to  be  loudly  demanded  by  a  regard  to  common  justice.  The  ex¬ 
pediency  of  appointing  a  colonial  secretary  appears  to  be  equally  ob¬ 
vious.  A  private  secretary',  carried  out  by  the  governor,  must  be  to¬ 
tally  deficient  in  the  local  knowledge  necessary  to  discharge  with  pro¬ 
priety  the  duties  of  his  confidential  situation ;  and  experience  has 
shewn,  that  he  must  be  liable  to  become  the  dupe  of  the  clerks  and 
other  servants  whom  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  chuse  from  among 
the  convicts.  We  have  already  noticed  the  unconstitutional  power 
assumed  by  the  governor,  of  levying  duties  on  the  inhabitants.  This 
is  a  most  unwarrantable  stretch  of  authority,  of  which  it  well  becomes 
Britons  to  be  jealous.  It  is  a  point  essential  to  our  liberties,  and  hap¬ 
pily  too  firmly  established,  both  by  the  spirit  ami  practice  of  our  law, 
to  be  called  in  question,  that  parliament  alone  has  the  power  of  im. 
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po«ing  taxes.  Attempts  have,  in  former  a^,  been  made  by  the 
crown  to  usurp  this  preroj^tivr,  but  they  have  only  been  the  means  . 
of  more  clearly  defining  the  rights  of  the  subject.  We  trust  that  so 
glaring  an  abuse,  which  not  only  affects  the  properties  and  liberties 
of  the  coh'nists,  but  must  strike  every  man  as  a  direct  violation  of  the 
British  constitution,  will  be  put  down  by  parliament  the  moment  it 
is  ’•lude  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  public  will  not  now  endure 
to  be  told,  what  .James  the  First’s  Secretary  of  .State  had  the  impu. 

.  dence  to  maintain,  that  plantations  belong  to  the  king,  and  the  le« 
gislature  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  them.” 

The  last  measure  considered  by  our  author  as  necessary  to  the  pro. 
aperity  of  the  colony,  is  a  radical  reform  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and 
here  al«o  our  opinion  entirely  coincides  with  his.  There  are  five 
courts  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of  criminal,  and  the  four  others  of 


civil  jurisdiction.  The  criminal  court  consists  of  the  judge  advocate, 
and  six  officers  of  the'sea  and  land  service,  named  for  the  occasion  by 
the  governor,  whose  authority  over  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
nearly  paramount.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  military  tribunal,  with  this  single 
difference,  that  the  presiding  judge  belongs  to  the  civil  establish, 
ment.  The  whole  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  may,  therefore,  so 
far  as  the  operation  of  this  court  extends,  l)e  considered  as  under 
martial  lam.  When  the  colony  was  first  established,  there  were  no 
material'^  out  of  which  a  more  eligible  judicatory  for  criminal  cases 
could  have  been  formed  ;  but  undoubtedly,  had  the  matter  been  ever 


fairly  brought  before  the  view  of  the  public,  a  court  so  repugnant  to 
all  our  British  feelings  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  exist  one 


instant  longer  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  The  constitu. 
tion  of  the  other  courts,  as  well  as  the  exorbitant  power  exercised  by 
individual  magistrates,  are  little  less  obj>  ctionable ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
our  author,  we  conceive,  does  not  exaggerate,  when  he  says,  that  a 
more  crude  and  undigested  organization  of  the  colonial  courts  could 


hardly  have  been  devised.  To  remedy  these  defects  in  the  jurispru. 
dence,  Mr.  Wentworth  proposes  the  following  measures:  1st,  The 
entire  abolition  of  the  actual  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ; 
Sdly,  The  creation  in  their  stead,  of  one  supreme  court,  consisting  of 
a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges,  who  should  hold  circuits  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  colony,  and  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land ;  3dly, 
The  establishment  of  trial  by  jury  ;  and,  lastly.  The  establishment  of 
a  court  of  appeals,  to  consist  the  governor  in  council. 

Besides  these,  and  other  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  co. 
lony,  Mr.  Wentworth  strenuously  contends  for  various  changes  in  its 
policy.  In  this  he  is  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Bennet,  whose  letter 
to  Lord  Sidmouth  was  published  about  the  same  time.  **  What,  in. 
deed,”  says  this  latter  gentleman  indignantly,  '*  can  be  said  of  a  ays. 
tern  of  political  economy,  in  which  the  prices  of  grain  and  butcher’s 
meat,  and  of  labour,  are  fixed  by  the  government ;  the  heads  of 
**  which,  the  Solons  and  Lycurguses  of  this  new  world,  were  three 
*<  sea.captains  and  one  major-general — the  government  itself  a  trader ; 
**  its  civil  and  military  officers  retailers  of  all  articles  of  commerce,  con. 
**  stituting,  of  necessity,  a  rule  of  extortion  in  all  the  necessaries  of 
“  life ;  where  the  circulating  medium  was  of  copper ;  where  indivi. 
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€i  (luala  issued  notes,  varying  from  L.5  to  Is. ;  where  wages  were  paid 
“  in  spirits  !* 

Bu^  to  pass  over  these  abuses,  which  all  require  reformation,  and 
which  would  certainly  be  in  a  great  measure  reformed  by  the  propo¬ 
sed  alterations  in  the  governments  and  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
one  of  the  chief  measures  of  internal  policy  proposed  by  Mr.  Went¬ 
worth  is  the  erection  of  distilleries — a  plan  proposed  several  years  ago 
by  Governor  Macquarie,  but  rejected  by  government  on  grounds  of 
which  we  are  ignorant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  method 
of  disposing  of  Sie  superfluous  grain  of  the  country  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  its  agriculture,  and  would  also  quickly  secure  the 
colonists  against  the  return  of  scarcity  with  which  they  have  been  so 
frequently  visited,  and  which,  if  some  such  means  are  not  adopted, 
the  droughts  and  inundations  will  serve  to  perpetuate. 

One  very  serious  objection  to  this  scheme,  may  be  suggested ;  we 
allude  to  the  mischievous  effects  which  might  be  supposed  to  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  inhabitants  from  a  more  easy  access  to  the  use  of  ar¬ 
dent  spirits.  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  notwitlistanding  the  very 
high  price  of  spiritous  liquors,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
portation,  from  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  and  from  monopoly,  the 
pernicious  habit  of  dram  drinking,  both  among  tiic  convicts-  and  free 
settlers,  is  almost  universal,  and  is  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  ab¬ 
solutely  to  amount  to  a  kind  of  manta.  Mr.  Collins  tells  us,  that 
the  free  settlers  will  sell  even  their  last  bushel  of  com  for  spirits ;  and 
this  account  is  amply  confirmed  bv  our  author.  VV'e  are  also  inform¬ 
ed,  that  although  heavy  restrictions  were  for  a  considerable  time 
placed  on  the  importation  of  spirits,  no  less  a  sum  than  a  hundred  and 
Jiftif  thousand  pounds  has  been  expended  on  the  purchase  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  within  the  colony  in  the  la.st  fitleen  years.  This  indicates  a 
dreadful  tlepravity  of  appetite ;  and  he  who.  under  any  pretence  of 
policy,  should  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  must  be  regarded  as  an  enemy 
of  his  species.  It  is  denied,  however,  that  the  erection  of  distilleries 
will  produce  this  effect ;  and  it  is  even  asserted,  that  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  advantages  of  the  proposed  scheme  would  be,  to  render  intoxica¬ 
tion  less  frequent.  Mr.  Wentworth  looks  on  drunkenness  among  the 
colonists  as  a  necessary  evil,  which,  instead  of  being  cured,  is  ag¬ 
gravated  by  restraint ;  and  he  supposes  that  a  free  circulation  of  spi¬ 
rits  would  eventually  effect  a  salutary  change,  if  not  in  the  present 
generation,  at  least  in  the  succeeding  one  In  proof  of  this,  he  as¬ 
serts,  that  since  the  unlimited  importation  of  spirits  was  pernntted, 
drunkenness  has  been  less  frequent  even  among  that  class  of  colo¬ 
nists  who  were  most  addicted  to  this  vice  during  the  lung  period  when 
the  importation  was  in  a  great  measure  restricted,  the  price  of  liquor 
exorbitantly  enhanced,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  it 
much  more  considerable.  His  conclusion  therefore  i<«,  that  ‘‘  great 
as  are  the  present  facilities  to  the  indulgence  of  tliis  propensity,  they 
should  be  still  further  extended ;  and  tltis  would  be  effected  by  in¬ 
ternal  distillation.” 

There  is  doubtless  some  force  in  this  reasoning,  however  proble¬ 
matical  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  in 
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those  countries  vhich  are  most  celebrated  for  their  wines  and  spirits, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  instance,  a  drunkard  is  scarcely  known; 
and  it  is  iuso  certain,  that  obstacles  stimulate  and  inflame  desire.  It 
would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  better  to  make,  if  it  were  possible, 
spirits  as  common  as  water,  than  to  render  tliem  just  so  difficult  of 
attainment  as  to  enhance  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  profligate, 
without  rendering  them  altogether  inaccessible.  But  this  extreme 
facility,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  is  out  of  the  question ;  and 
the  happy  effects  of  colonial  distilleries,  which  our  author  so  confi. 
dently  anticipates,  seem  to  us,  after  all,  very  doubtful. 

Among  the  various  articles  of  export  which  the  colony  is  capable 
of  producing,  our  author  adverts  particularly  to  tlie  cultivaticm  of 
tobacco,  and  of  the  vine  and  olive,  for  whiw  he  assures  us  the  soil 
and  climate  are  well  adapted.  Although  we  are  not  fond  of  anv  thing 
that  may  lead  to  a  government  job,  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  one  of  the  most  efficacious  measures  which  could  be  adopted  for 
the  general  introduction  of  these  articles,  would  be  the  establishment 
of  a  colonial  plantation,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  the  most  en« 
terpriiing  youths  might  be  instructed  in  their  culture  and  prepara* 
tion. 

But  the  most  important  subject  of  consideration  for  the  settlement, 
is  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  with  a  view  to  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  wool.  When  the  colony  was  first  established,  the  hairy  sheep 
of  India  were  imported,  as  the  government  then  looked  no  farther 
than  merely  to  provide  a  supply  of  food  for  the  inhabitants.  These 
were  almost  the  only  breed  in  New  South  Wales  about  15  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  M‘Arthur,  a  very  sagacious  and  enterprising  settler,  who 
originally  held  a  commission  in  the  army,  turned  his  attentimi  to  the 
raising  of  w’ool  as  an  article  of  export.  I'he  efforts  of  this  gentleman 
have  succeeded  even  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  There 
■were,  in  the  month  of  September  last  year,  no  fewer  than  170,920 
sheep  in  the  colony,  none  of  them  bearing  coarser  fleeces  than  the 
I.eicester  breed  at  home,  and  of  these  1 0,000  were  nearly  of  the  pure 
Spanish  kind. 

«  No  country  in  the  world  is  perhaps  so  well  adapted  to  tlie  growth  of  fine  wool  as 
this  colony.  There  is  in  its  climate  alone  a  peculiar  congeniality  for  the  amelioration 
of  wool,  which  has  been  found  of  itself  to  occasion  in  a  few  years,  a  rery  perceptible 
improvement  in  the  fleeces  of  the  coarsest  description  of  sheep.  Even  the  East  India 
breed,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  produce,  without  being  crossttl  with  a  finer  race,  a  pro¬ 
geny,  the  superiority  of  whose  fleece  over  that  of  the  parent  stock  is  visible  in  every  re¬ 
moter  generation.  This  amazing  congeniality  of  climate  is  supported  by  local  advan¬ 
tages  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance.  For  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior,  the 
country  has  been  found  to  be  covered  with  the  richest  pasturage,  and  every  wliere  in¬ 
tersect^  with  rivulets  of  the  finest  water.  A  constant  succession  of  hill  and  dale  diver¬ 
sifies  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  which  is  so  free  from  timber,  that  in  many  places 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  without  a  tree. 

*<■  The  settlements  at  the  Uerweut  and  Port  Dalrymplc,  though  situated  in  a  colder 
climate,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  not  equally  congenial  to  the  growth  of  fine  wool, 
afford  the  same  SKcellent  pasture,  and  contain  in  every  respect  besides  the  same  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  rearing  of  Spanish  sheep,  whose  fleeces  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  on  compar¬ 
ing  the  climate  ot‘ these  settlements  with  that  of  Saxony,  would  not  degenerate,  if  the 
same  system  which  prevails  in  that  country  were  followed  in  »hc  management  of  shec;* 
in  this.” 
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In  the  subsequent  page,  we  find  the  following  important  observa¬ 
tions: 

••  Among  all  the  various  ends  proposed  by  our  extended  colonial  system,  none  per¬ 
haps  is  more  intrinsically  worthy  the  cordial  undcviaiing  support  of  his  majesty's  go¬ 
vernment,  than  the  one  in  question.  In  twenty  years,  tlie  extensive  exportation  which 
might  be  eficcted  under  proper  regulations  in  tliis  single  artifir,  would  alone  raise  the 
colonists  fiom  the  (loint  of  depression  and  misery  to  which  they  have  been  i  educed,  to 
as  high  a  pitch  of  afihience  and  prosperity  as  is  enjoyed  by  any  portion  of  hitrmajesty's 
subjects  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  Before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  ship  for  this  country,  at  lea^t  a  million’s  worth  of 
fine  wool  annually ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  vast  national  object,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  this  country  to  expend  one  farthing  more  than  is  at  present  Trath'i 
in  prosecution  of  a  system  of  mere  secondly  importance,  and  having  little  or  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  eventu^  prospetity  of  the  colony.  It  b  only  by  estnblbhing  thb 
prosperity  on  a  solid  basis,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  exports,  until  they 
rise  to  a  level  with  its  imports,  that  it  can  be  converted  from  an  unproductive 
and  ruinous  dependency  into  a  profitable  and  important  appendage  Whenever  it 
ehall  have  attained  thb  point  of  advancement,  whenever  it  sh^,  have  acquired  an  in¬ 
dependence  in  iu  resources,  then,  and  not  before,  will  it  begin  to  answer  the  real  ends  of 
all  colonization,  the  extension  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  the  empiie.  Tlien, 
like  some  vast  river  of  the  ocean,  will  it  pour  back  its  majestic  stream  into  the  bosom 
of  its  parent  flood,  and  contribute  to  the  circulation  and  salubrity  of  its  bounteous  au¬ 
thor.” 

Mr.  Wentworth  next  adverts  to  the  taxes  and  commercial  disabili¬ 
ties  which  have  been  most  injudiciously  imposed  on  the  nicrc.antile  in¬ 
habitants  of  New  South  Wales ;  but  of  these  we  have  no  tiice  at  present 
to  speak.  We  cannot,  however,  en  passant,  omit  to  mention  vhat  aj)- 

C*ar8  to  us  the  extreme  impolicy,  and,  indeed,  wanton  injustice,  of 
ving  a  prohibitory  impost  on  spermaceti,  right  whale,  and  elephant 
oils,  procured  in  vessels  built  in  the  colony.  Were  it  not  for  thus 
most  unaccounpible  obstruction,  the  whale  fishery  might  be  cairied 
on  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  to  great  advantage,  as  the 
seas  in  the  neighbourhood  abound  with  whales  of  the  finest  quality. 
W’e  wontler  it  never  occurred  to  our  legislators,  to  whom  our  na\  al 
superiority  is  decidedly  an  object  of  such  vast  concern,  th-at  even  al¬ 
though  there  were  no  other  reason  for  withdrawing  this  restriction, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so,  as  the  means  of  producing  a  race  of 
sailors  inured  to  a  warm  climate,  who  might  be  usefully  em|,loyed  in 
navigating  the  Indian  Ocean,  so  destructive  to  European  constitu¬ 
tions. 

Our  author’s  speculations  on  the  means  of  reducing  the  expences 
of  the  colony,  contain  many  very  sensible  proposals.  Much  misma¬ 
nagement  and  unneccssiu-y  waste,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  must 
have  tiken  place  in  so  disUint  a  settlement,  over  which  no  system  of 
vigilant  control,  or  even  adequate  in.specti(»n,  has  been  establislied  at 
home ;  and  we  may  venture  to  exprcs.s  a  hope,  that  one  of  the  first 
results  of  the  direction  of  the  ]Hiblic  attention  to  this  hitherto  ill-go¬ 
verned  colony,  will  be  some  new  .nnangenients  in  the  coloniid  de¬ 
partment,  which  may  bring  its  ufiairs  in  detail  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  administration. 

On  reverting  to  the  original  views  of  government  in  colonizing  this 
country  with  convicts,  it  will  Im;  obvious,  even  from  the  rapid  sketch 
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we  have  taken  of  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  settlement,  that 
it  has  in  no  respect  answered  the  desired  end.  It  has  neither  contri. 
buted  to  the  prevention  of  crime  in  others,  nor  to  the  reformation  of 
the  individuals  themselves ;  nor  has  it  yet,  whatever  it  may  ai‘ter- 
wards  effect,  even  fulfilled  the  subordinate  intention,  of  founding  a 
useful  and  flourishing  colony. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  ends,  instead  of  being  an  object 
of  terror  as  a  place  of  punishment.  Botany  Bay  has  become  quite  the 
reverse.  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  informetl  the  Police 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  that  "  the  generality 
of  those  who  are  transported  consider  it  as  a  party  of  pleasure — as 
going  out  to  see  the  world.  They  evince  no  penitence— no  contrition.  I 
1  have  heard  them,”  adds  he,  when  the  sentence  of  transportation 
has  been  passed  by  the  Recorder,  return  thanks  for  it,  and  seem  over¬ 
joyed  at  their  sentence.  The  very  last  party  that  went  off,  when  tliey 
were  put  into  the  caravan,  shouted  and  huzzaed,  and  were  very  joy¬ 
ous.  Several  of  them  called  out  to  the  keepers,  who  were  then  in 
the  yard,  '  the  first  fine  Sunday  we  will  have  a  glorious  kangaroo 
hunt  at  the  Bay,*  seeming  to  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.” 
Mr.  Bennet,  from  whose  pamphlet  on  the  Transportation  Laws  this 
evidence  is  quoted,  adds  some  other  facts  which  tend  to  corroborate 
Mr.  Cotton’s  opinion,  and  which  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  with 
the  more  worthless  classes,-  transportation  to  Botany  Bay,  so  far 
from  being  viewed  as  a  punishment,  is  even  sometimes  an  object  of 
desire. 

As  a  school  of  reformation,  W’ehave  perhaps  already  said  enough  to 
shew',  that  this  plan  has  also  totally  failed  ; — but  there  is  one  circum¬ 
stance  mention^  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  which  so  strongly  confirms  our 
view  of  the  increase  rather  than  the  diminution  of  crimes  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  system,  that  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  it.  By  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  number  of  persons  convicted  before  the  different  tri¬ 
bunals  in  1 806  and  in  1817,  our  author  fairly  deduces  the  conclusion, 
that  in  the  course  of  this  period,  “  crime  has  been  tripled,  whilst  the 
population  has  been  only  doubted ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  increase 
of  the  former  has  been  to  that  of  the  latter  as  three  to  two.”  This  is 
appalling ;  but  it  will  appear  still  more  so,  when  it  is  known,  that, 
out  of  a  population  of  from  15.000  to  20,000,  not  fewer  than  1000 
individuals,  or  one  in  15  or  20,  were  in  the  year  1817  actually  con¬ 
victed  of  criminal  offences ;  and  this,  too,  in  a  state  of  society  where 
there  is  such  a  fellow-feeling  for  wickedness,  that,  as  Mr.  Collins  as¬ 
sures  us,  rewards  fail  in  inducing  witnesses  to  come  forward  to  give 
evidence,  and  j)unisliment  can  seldom  reach  the  culprit,  unless  he  be 
taken  in  the  act.  What  shall  we  say  of  these  facts,  when  we  recol¬ 
lect,  that  in  England,  in  the  greatest  year  of  crime  ever  known,  the 
whole  amount  of  persons,  not  convicted,  as  in  the  former  case,  but 
tried,  including  even  the  smaller  offenders,  was  only  about  13,000, 
which  is  to  the  population  scarcely  one  in  six  hundred!  What  strong¬ 
er  representation  could  possibly  be  made,  to  shew  the  dreadful  state 
of  demoralization  which  prevails,  and  is  increasing,  in  the  ce- 
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When  we  turn  to  the  third  object  which  government  had  in  view, 
in  founding  this  settlement  of  felons,  that  of  colonizing  a  savage  coun¬ 
try,  and  rendering  it  a  useful  appendage  to  the  parent  state,  we  find 
I  that  the  failure  of  their  hopes  in  this  respect,  has  been  no  less  com- 
}  plete  than  the  other  two.  The  colony  has  now  beefi  established  for 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  has  cost  government  from 
first  to  last  the  enormous  sum  of  fotir  millions  Sterling ;  and  yet  the 
expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  this  nurserj'  of  corruption  has 
been  progressively  increasing,  and  is  not  less  at  present,  we  believe, 
than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  it  is  true  that  bright¬ 
er  prospects  are  now  opening  in  this  quarter ;  and  it  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  anticipated,  that  a  better  system  of  administration,  which  will 
assuredly  be  ouickly  obtained,  must  in  a  few  years  change  the  aspect 
I  of  affairs,  both  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view.  But 
it  is  not  without  much  regret,  that  we  reflect  on  the  very  different  re¬ 
sults  with  regard  both  to  the  morals  and  the  prosperity  of  that  inte¬ 
resting  portion  of  the  globe,  which  might  have  arisen  from  pursuing 
a  more  enlightenetl  policy.  What  might  at  this  moment  have  been 
tlie  population  and  the  prosperity  of  Australasia,  had  the  foundation 
of  a  British  settlement  been  laid  in  that  new  world,  not  by  transport- 
I  ing  thither  the  very  offscourings  of  society,  but  by  affording  lilwral 

I  and  judicious  encouragement  to  the  voluntary  settlement  of  indivi¬ 

duals  of  respectable  character  ?  But  however  much  this  radical  error 
is  to  be  lamented,  it  cannot  now  be  remedied ;  and  the  only  duty 
which  remains  to  those  who  direct  our  public  counsels,  is  to  clean  the 
Augean  stable  which  their  predecessors  have  erected.  This  is  a  Her¬ 
culean  labour ;  but  it  is  not,  we  trust,  absolutely  impracticable.  No 
very  sanguine  hopes,  indeed,  can  be  entertained  of  effecting  a  thorough 
reformation,  either  of  a  religious  or  moral  nature,  in  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation  of  colonists.  We  do  not  expect  the  Ethiopian  to 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots ;  but  something  at  least  may 
be  done  in  inducing  a  more  orderly  behaviour,  and  in  putting  down 
glaring  abuses  by  an  active  ^nd  efficient  police,  and  by  strict,  but 
judicious  and  paternal  regulations,  vigorously  enforced.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  well-conducted  penitentiary,  too,  ought  to  be  tried,  that 
punishment  and  reformation  may,  if  possible,  be  made  to  go  hand 
in  hand  The  experiment  now  making  at  home,  is  highly  encourag¬ 
ing  ;  and  although  we  cannot  expect  another  Mrs.  Fry  to  arise  at  our 
antipodes,  by  her  gentle  but  skilful  hand,  to  extract  virtue  from  the 
very  dregs  of  vice,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  that  as  much  of 
I  the  vital  energy  of  Christian  benevolence  may  be  excited,  by  a  view 
of  the  horrors  of  this  den  of  demons,  as  may  be  adequate  to  the  task 
of  organizing  and  putting  in  motion  a  machine,  which,  under  vigilant 
superintendence,  may  nearly  be  able  to  work  itself.  Rewards  also, 
contrived  and  applied  with  judgment,  would  teach  these  hapless 
wretches,  that  the  door  of  forgiveness  w’as  still  open  to  tliem,  and 
might  perhaps  touch  a  chord,  which  in  the  heart,  even  of  the  harden¬ 
ed  profligate,  has  seldom  vibrated  in  vain. 

There  is  another  instrument,  the  effect  of  which  ought  undoubt- 
'  edly  to  receive  a  fair  and  persevering  trial,  because,  on  such  sub- 
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jects,  it  is  our  duty  to  hope  even  aj^ainst  hope ^we  allude  I 
to  the  ministrations  of  a  well-appointed  religioiis  establishment*  | 
•^mU-appninted,  we  say,  not  so  much  in  secular  emoluments,  and  I 
splendid  churches,  and  external  decorations,  as  in  the  enlightened  f 
real  and  benevolent  ardour  of  its  clergy.  Were  the  work  of  philao. 
thropy,  which,  under  many  discouragements,  is  now  carrying  on  ' 
in  Glasgow  by  the  indefatigable  and  judicious  exertions  of  Dr.  [ 
Chalmers,  attempted  in  New  South  Wales — were  the  same  paternal  1 
guardianship,  the  same  well- contrived  organization,  the  same  friend.  ' 
Ij'  and  religious  intercourse  extended  to  this  land  of  convicts,  who 
can  say  what  wonderful  effects  might  be  produced !  The  human  i 
mind,  even  when  seared  against  other  virtuous  impressions,  is  always  I 
alive  to  sympathy  and  kindness  ;  and  the  unusual  voice  of  affection¬ 
ate  warning  and  encouragement  may  6nd  its  way  to  the  darkest  ro.  I 
cesses  of  the  guilty  heart.  | 

Let  it  not  1^  understood,  however,  that  religious  instruction  hu 
hitherto  been  withheld  from  the  convicts.  Mr  Marstlen,  the  princi.  ' 
pal  chaplain  of  the  colony,  who  has  resided  there  fur  the  last  25 
years,  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  most  useful,  and  assuredly  one 
of  tlie  most  honourable  of  employments,  the  religious  and  moral 
instruction  of  his  fellow  creatures.  But  he  has  been  unsupport¬ 
ed,  and  frequently  slighted  and  thwarted  by  the  colonial  government 
Having  mentioned  the  name  of  this  worthy  man,  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  testimony  which  Mr.  Bennet 
bears  to  his  merits. 


Of  .Mr.  Marsden,**  says  he,  **  I  know  nothing  pmonally,  but  of  hi*  excellent  cha*  I 
racter  I  have  heard  much.  He  U  one  of  thoae  distinguuhed  persons,  who,  prai-e  be  te  |-| 
liod.are  daily  raised  up  among  us,  whose  employment  of  life  is  to  carry  the  blessings  of  the  ^ 
gospel  to  distant  countries,  to  relieve  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  te  ^ 
spr^.  far  and  wide,  the  doctrines  of  peace  and  good-wilL  This  gentleman  has  had  a  '] 
most  d  fficult  part  to  perform,  but  he  has  done  it  well.  *  In  the  midst  of  despair  he  1 
has  performed  all  the  tasks  of  hope;’  and  though  he  is  aironized  at  the  liib  he  is  com,  i 

pell^  to  lead,  and  the  sights  and  scenes  he  is  doomed  to  witness;  though  his  lot  beast 
among  thieves  and  felons,  murderers,  and  inceitdiaries ;  though  tlie  experiment  of  re«  - 
form  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  is  daily  ripening  into  a  school  of  vice  and  crime,  '  1 
the  like  of  which  the  world  never  saw,  nor  has  the  hnrt  of  man  conceived,  yet  he  reso*  j  i 
lutely  clings  to  his  post— neglect  has  not  slackened  Lis  zeal,  nor  failure  hisexertiona”  | 


We  believe  this  rulngium  is  not  overstrained ;  and  it  may  appw  ,  | 
to  militate  against  all  our  best  hopes  of  the  efficacy  of  religious  in-  j  ; 
struction,  that  the  efforts  of  such  a  man  have  been  unavailing  But  ^ 
several  circumstances,  which  we  cannot  now  stop  to  detail,  have  ; 
contributed  to  paralyze  his  hand.*  Besides  his  want  of  cordial  '*  ' 
support  from  the  lo^  authorities,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  ,  j 
that  he  is  not  only  a  clergyman,  but  a  civil  magistrate ;  thus  holding  H 
two  offices,  which,  however  they  may  be  thought  to  harmonize  in  | 
England,  can  never  be  successfully  conjoined  in  >>uch  a  place  as  Bo-  I 
tany  Bay.  1  he  offering  of  love  which  he  presents  with  one  htind,  [ 
he  seems  to  withdraw  with  the  other.  In  the  pulpit,  the  convicts  i 
might  view  him  as  their  friend,  were  it  not  tliat  on  the  bench  they 
regard  him  as  their  enemy ; — they  might  reverence  him  as  “  the  mes-  [ 
sengcr  of  peace  to  guilty  man,”  were  they  not  taught  to  detest  him 
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i  I  as  the  tool  of  what,  to  their  perverted  minds,  appears  legal  oppress 

1 F  sion.  .  ^ 

I  It  is,  however,  on  the  rising  generation,  that  the  influence  of  a  re« 

,  gular  Vacation,  mingled  with  religious  instruction,  is  to  be  looked 

I  for  with  the  greatest  confidence ;  and  we  are  happy  to  sec  that  the 

j  attention  of  we  local  government  has  been  seriously  turned  to  this 

[  most  desirable  object.  So  far  back  as  the  year  17J>7.  the  necessity  of 

providing  the  means  of  religious  knowledge  for  the  children  of  the 
I  colonists  having  become  apparent,  some  inefiectual  attempts  were  made 

I  for  this  purpose  by  two  clergj’men  belonging  to  the  settlement ;  and 

I  I  three  years  afterwaurds  a  very  laudable  institution  was  founded  for  the 

,  instruction  and  support  of  female  orphans,  which  now  contains  about 

sixty  children,  who  are  taught  all  the  common  branches  of  school 
education,  as  well  as  sewing,  and  the  various  arts  of  domestic  eco> 
nomy  ;  and  who,  if  found  deserving,  receive  at  marriage,  as  a  reward 
of  good  conduct,  a  dower  of  from  50  to  100  acres  of  land,  together 
wim  a  proportionate  quantity  of  stock.  There  is  also  at  Sidney  a 
I  :  day-school  for  boys,  where  gratuitous  instruction  is  imparted  to  about 

140  children ;  and  there  are  establishments  of  a  similar  description 
,  _  in  every  populous  district  of  the  colony,  the  masters  of  which  receive 

■  a  stipulated  salary  from  what  is  called  the  orphan  fund,  a  portion  ot* 

I  the  colonial  revenue,  which  amounts  to  about  £2,500.  Besides  these, 

;  there  is  a  **  Sunday-School  institution”  established  in  1817,  for  teach> 

ing  well-disposed  persons  of  all  ages  to  read  ;  as  well  as  a  Bible  So* 
ciety  for  distributing  the  sacred  volume ;  and  some  private  seminaries 
I  I  are  kept  fur  the  instruction  of  children  belonging  to  the  more  opu* 

I  lent  classes. 

I  ’  All  this  is  well : — but  we  greatly  doubt  whether,  under  the  peculiar 
k  circumstances  of  the  colony,  the  means  of  instruction  so  libemly  af* 

>  forded  can  be  productive  of  such  a  powerful  effect  on  the  principles 

and  habits  of  the  children,  as  to  preserve  them  from  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  their  parents,  with  whom  they  reside,  and  to  whose  unprin¬ 
cipled  conduct  they  must  be  familiarized,  even  though  we  were  to 
suppose  that  no  direct  means  were  used  to  initiate  them  in  arts  of 
dishonesty,  and  in  scenes  of  vice.  But  it  is,  doulitleM,  only  an  act 
of  common  justice  to  the  unhappy  offspring  of  these  wretched  vic¬ 
tims  of  crime,  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  that  moral  pesti¬ 
lence  so  infectious  and  so  deadly,  which,  if  not  counteracted,  will 
transmit  its  fatal  influence  to  distant  generations. 

I  I  The  only  effectual  method,  it  sliould  seem,  by  which  this  necessary 
act  of  humanity  and  good  policy  can  be  accomplished,  is  by  separat¬ 
ing  the  children  of  convicts  entirely  from  their  parents ;  placing  them, 
like  the  ancient  Spartans,  under  the  charge,  and  educating  them  at 
||  the  expense  of  the  public.  VVe  can  anticipate  no  serious  objection 
to  this  plan.  The  funds  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonial  go¬ 
vernment  are  considerable,  and  might  easily  be  increased ;  and  the 
expense  of  erecting  the  necessary  accommodations  would  be  the  chief 
burden  immediately  requisite.  In  making  this  arrangement,  it  will 
hardly  be  thought  necessary  to  consult  tlie  feelings  of  fatliers,  w  hen 
there  are  scarcely  four  hundred  married  men  ill  the  whole  colony  ; 
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but  something  might  perhaps  plausibly  be  sud  of  the  hardship  of  de. 
priving  tlie  mothers  of  their  infant  families.  The  general  character 
of  these  mothers,  however,  is  such,  that  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
rearing  tlieir  offspring  would  ce»tainly  be  viewed  as  a  relief  rather 
tlian  a  hardship.  But  were  it  even  otherwise,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  we  should  regard  it  as  a  sickly  and  puling  sensibility, 
which,  to  tlie  gratification  of  private  affections,  could  sacrifice  t^ 
welfare  not  only  of  the  community,  but  of  the  very  individuals  who 
are  tlie  objects  of  them.  The  right  of  government,  indeed,  to  as¬ 
sume  an  arbitrary  power,  even  over  the  illicit  progeny  of  convict^ 
may  be  justly  questioned ;  but  there  arc  various  ways  of  obviating 
this  difficulty,  which  we  need  not  stop  to  particularize.  Perhaps  j 
parliamentary  interference  might  be  desirable.  We  do  not  expect  to  j 
near  it  urged  in  this  case,  that  to  sepamte  children  from  their  parents 
is  to  make  a  fatal  inroad  on  the  domestic  charities,  or  that  the  infant 
mind  is  best  trained  to  piety  and  virtue  amidst  the  endearments  of  the 
convict's  family  circle  !  It  is  undoubteilly  true,  that  every  thing  es. 
timable  in  the  human  character  is  liest  inculcated  in  the  bosom  of  an 
'  affectionate,  well-informeil,  and  religious  family  ; — ^but,  among  cno- 
victs  at  leiist,  such  a  domestic  state  is  not  to  lie  anticipated  ;  and,  in* 
deed,  in  the  general  application  of  the  principle  to  the  lower  dassesy 
even  in  our  own  country,  we  confess  that  we  have  frequently  been 
disgusted  with  the  utterance  both  of  much  ignorance  and  much  sen* 
timental  nonsense. 

TIic  Society  to  be  found  in  a  convict’s  family  in  New  South  Wales 
cannot  be  greatly  different  from  that  which  prevails  on  board  the 
hulks,  filleil  as  they  are  with 'persons  convicted  of  similar  crimes. 
We  may  therefore  safely  refer  to  this  latter  place  of  punishment,  in 
order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by 
the  change  of  system  we  recommend.  Mr.  Bennet,  to  whose  re* 
cent  publication  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude,  in  speaking 
of  the  hulks,  mentions  an  affecting  case  of  two  boys,  which  is  so 
much  in  point  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  it. 


These  two  boys,  of  the  names  of  Leary  and  Farrtl,  were  confined  in  the  same  ship, 
the  Bellerophon.  %  I.<eary,  being  above  15  years  of  age,  was  sent  ashore  with  the  men. 

Two  days  before  our  visit,  he  had  attempted  to  escape  with  another  convict,  in  a  boat 
which  was  alongside  the  dock-yard.  They  were  soon  apprehended,  and  were  in  double 
irons  when  I  saw  them.  I  was  much  struck  at  the  chwge  in  die  appearance  of  Leary; 
his  former  pleasing  manner  was  quite  gone,  he  was  hardened  and  sullen,  and  would  not  | 
raise  up  his  head  and  look  us  in  the  face.  Farrel,  on  the  contrary,  has  distinguished  i 
himself  by  his  good  conduct  since  he  lias  been  at  Sbremess ;  and  the  captain  and  chap.  I 

lain  of  the  Bellerophon  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation.  The  I 

prisoners  have  recendy  subscribed  fur  a  silver  mc'dal,  to  record  their  giatitude  to  their 
chaplain,  on  which  is  engraved  the  following  inscrijition  :  *  'I'hu  medal  is  intended  to  1 
record  the  unwearied  exertions  made  by  the  Rev.  K.  Fdwards,  chaplain  of  the  Relic-  j 
rophnn,  to  reform  die  convicts  on  board  that  ship,  and  as  a  sincere  mark  of  humble  re* 
specu’  On  the  reverse:  •  To  Hugh  Farrel,  aged  li,  for  his  uniform  and  approved 
good  conduct — his  taithful  recital  of  several  parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  church  ar-  | 
tides  of  religion,  different  homilies,’  &e. 

“  'lliis  boy  was  called  into  the  cabin,  and  produced  his  medal;  his  appearance  was 
much  iniprovetl ; ,  he  spoke  with  propriety  ;  and  there  was  a  piidc  of  rectitude,  and  a 
consciousness  of  well-merited  praise,  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  manner  of  his 
companion  Leary,  was  most  striking.  Being  asked  if  he  had  any  message  to  send  to 
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Mr.  Bedford,  (a  benevolent  and  excellent  person,  who  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  re¬ 
form  him,)  he  replied,  *  I’lease,  Sit,  to  ipve  my  thanks  to  him,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
gcitlemen,  for  their  kindness,  and  for  all  the  trouble  they  have  had  with  me.'  Farrel 
and  iMry  were  unquestionably  the  two  most  enterprising  boys  who  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  that  society,  which,  fur  some  yean  past,  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
causes,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  contagion  of  crime,  so  prevalent  among  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  in  the  metropolis.  Ikrth  these  boys  are  remarkable  tor  the  sharpness  of 
tlteit  intelli-ct;  they  were  associated  in  their  punuits,  habits,  and  characters ;  the  means 
of  reformation  were  repeatedly  offered  to  Wh,  and  as  often  rejected.  I a»ry  escaped 
ftuui  the  I’liilanthropic,  Farrel  from  the  Ilefuge  ;  but  when  they  both  left  London  for 
the  hulks,  the  probability  of  reform  appeared,  of  the  two,  to  be  on  the  side  of  I.eary. 
It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  account  for  the  improvement  of  Farrel,  and  for  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  I.autry.  The  difference  of  their  respective  ages,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the 
hulks,  has  subjected  these  youths  to  a  different  discipline ;  die  former,  being  under  15, 
was  placed  in  the  school  with  the  boys;  die  latter,  being  above  15,  was  confined  in  one 
of  the  lower  decks  widi  die  men,  and,  of  course,  exposed  to  all  die  evils  resulting  from 
such  an  association ;  thus  the  former  has  been  subjected  to  a  school  of  moral  discipline, 
the  latter  to  a  school  of  vice.  Can  there  be  any  wonder  that  both  should  be  known  by 
their  fruits,  and  that  Farrel  should  become  better,  and  Leary  worse  ?” 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us,  that,  if  ever  there  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  a  situation  in  which  it  would  be  beneficial  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
the  philanthropic  Owen,  so  far  as  rej^ards  the  education  of  children, 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  precisely  that  situation.  Indeed 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Owen’s  scheme, 
with  certain  modifications,  and  the  infusion  of  Christian  principle, 
might  be  successfully  reduced  to  practice  in  the  settlement ;  and 
we  should  certainly  have  no  objection  to  bear  that,  in  any  new  plan¬ 
tation  which  may  be  established  in  Australasia,  the  very  oblong 
square  of  which  that  gentleman  has  so  industriously  circulated  a 
drawing,  with  its  public  kitchen,  its  chapel,  its  schoolhouse,  its 
play-grounds,  aye,  and  even  its  dormitories  for  male  and  female 
children,  had  risen  into  existence,  and  found  **  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name.” 


The  last  subject  treated  in  the  work  before  u|,  relates  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  colony  offers  for  emigration.  This  opens  a  wide 
field  fur  speculation,  on  which  we  cannot  now  trust  ourselves  to  any 
extent ;  but  on  which,  from  the  pressing  circumstances  of  the  times, 
we  may  venture  to  make  a  few  cursory  ob>ervations. 

Generally  speaking,  we  conceive  no  fear  to  be  more  unfounded 
than  that  which  anticipates  calamity  from  any  long- continued  defi¬ 
ciency  of  hands  to  labour;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  danger  lies  in 
the  opposite  tlirection, — as  most  of  the  miseries  which  assail  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  in  almost  every  stage  of  society,  arise  from  a 
superabundance  of  inhabitants,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  food 
which  they  are  able  to  procure.  T  his  being  the  case,  our  minds  are 
perfectly  easy  on  the  score  of  depopulation,  especially  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  place  of  our  early  associa¬ 
tions,  which  is  so  strong  and  so  universal,  uniting  with  a  natural 
aversion  to  change,  and  deriving  additional  force  from  the  difficulties 
attending  removal  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  will  al¬ 


ways  operate  as  a  sufficient  check  on  the  spirit  of  emigration. 

The  withdrawing  of  capital  froo<  the  parent  state,  sometimes  ad- 
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duced  as  an  objection  to  emigration,  we  allow  might  be  reg^arded  as 
a  disadvantage,  were  that  capital  to  be  altogether  lost  to  the  country; 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  diverting  the  stream  of  emigration  from 
the  United  States but  when  it  is  remembered,  that  to  colonize  it 
only  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  community,'  the  subject  roust 
be  viewed  in  a  different  light ;  and  the  money  which  was  unproduc* 
live,  perhaps,  or  at  least  not  very  beneficially  employed  at  hone, 
must  appear  to  be  merely  transferred  to  another  part  of  the  empire, 
where  it  may  be  eventually  used  to  greater  advantage.  Thus  the 
wealth  of  the  state,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  increased  by 
successful  colonization.  A  similar  m^e  of  reasoning  may  be  applu 
ed  to  the  subject  of  population ;  and  even  if  it  were  untrue,  Uiat 
tlie  blank  occasioned  by  emigration  must  be  quickly  supplied  by 
the  increased  rapidity  of  propagation,  it  would  still  be  certain,  that 
so  long  as  the  emigrants  only  change  their  residence  to  anotlier  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  their  labour  is  not  lost  to  the  state. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  present  situation  of  our  country  fumishel 
us  with  an  argument  in  favour  of  colonization  altogether  independ< 
ent  of  this  general  reasoning. 

The  prevalent  eviU,  if  they  do  not  derive  their  origin  from  the 
overburdened  state  of  our  population,  arc  at  least  incalculably  aggra< 
vated  by  it ;  and  the  great  subject  of  examination  seems  to  be,  not  if 
colonization  would  alleviate  the  disease,  for  that  is  unquestionable, 
but  if  tiiere  are  any  other  practicable  means  which  might  be  more 
efficaciously,  and  more  judiciously  resortetl  to.  The  chief  remedy 
which  has  been  set  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  colonization,  is  the 
cultivation  of  our  waste  lands  at  home ;  and  undoubtedly  there 
seems  to  be  something  extremely  reasonable  in  such  a  scheme.  We 
therefore  rejoice  to  observe  that  it  is  likely  to  be  attempted  with 
considerable  probability  of  advantage  ;  and  we  heartily  wish  success 
to  the  schemes  which  have  been  so  judiciously  proposed  for  opening  a 
wider  field  to  the  operations  of  agriculture.  So  extensive,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  distresses  of  the  lower  classes,  and  so  numerous  the 
hands  which  can  be  sparec*  from  the  supply  of  labour,  that  we  are 
far  from  being  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the  proposed  agricultu¬ 
ral  speculations  will  put  a  stop  to  the  current  of  emigration  ;  so  that 
it  still  remains  an  inquiry  of  great  importance,  to  what  quarter  this 
current  may  be  most  advantageously  directed,  and  what  are  the  steps 
most  proper  to  be  taken  for  giving  it  that  direction 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  questions,  considerable  hesita¬ 
tion  has  arisen.  The  wide  and  fertile  regions  of  Upper  Canada  have 
bten  recommended  ;  and  undoubtedly  there  is  in  that  quarter  much 
scope  for  the  hand  of  cultivation.  An  inexhaustible  soil,  a  genial 
summer,  and  the  neighliourhood  of  navigable  rivers  and  inland  seas, 
■which  have  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  garden  of  North  America, 
hoi.'l  out  fl  ittering  allurements  to  adventurers  ; — the  prospect  of  an 
extended  commerce,  and  the  necessity  of  a  powerful  population  to 
save  the  country  from  becoming  the  prey  of  republican  cupidity,  are 
the  inducem>  nts  which  government  might  chiefly  regard.  Against 
such  encouragements,  however,  are  to  be  weighed  the  disadvantages. 
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_4n(l  these,  so  far  as  the  emigrant  is  concerned,  may  almost  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  severity  of  a  northern  winter.  The  cold,  indeed, 
is  less  intense  than  in  the  lower  province,  and  the  weather  in  ge¬ 
neral  steady  and  serene ;  but  the  idea  of  being  shut  up  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  such  is  the  present  state  of  the  country,  where,  for  five 
months  of  the  year,  the  eye  beholds  nothing  but  an  interminable 
waste  of  snow  ;  where  the  rivers  are  bound  in  impenetrable  chains 
of  ice,  ^d  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  cease,  and  the  intercourse 
of  commerce  is  cut  off — such  an  idea  is,  to  an  inhabitant  of  Britain, 
like  the  image  of  death,  dismal  and  horrifying.  To  the  politician, 
also,  there  is  one  startling  objection  against  spending  the  population 
and  resources  of  Britain  in  this  colony,  arising  from  the  considera¬ 
tion,  that  unless  the  inhabitants  were  to  become  so  numerous,  and  to 
continue  so  united  as  to  present  a  strong  and  imposing  front  against 
hostile  invasion,  to  clear  and  to  improve  the  country  would  only  be 
to  render  it  a  more  easy  prey,  and  a  more  valuable  prize,  to  the  arms 
of  that  infant  but  ambitious  people  whose  borders  it  touches. 

Government  probably  judged  wisely,  tlierefore,  in  preferring  the 
southern  coast  of  Africa  for  an  experiment  in  colonization.  On  the 
facilities  and  inducements  which  that  country  holds  out  for  planting 
a  new  settlement,  some  interesting  information  is  contained  in  the 
evidence  taken  last  summer  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  Poor  Laws,  and  published  along  with  their  last  report, 
now  before  us.  We  there  find,  that  our  possessions  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Ho])e,  which  extend  inland,  and  along  the  southern  and  western 
coast  for  several  hundred  miles,  are  “  dotted,”  as  it  is  expressively 
termed,  at  irregular  intervals,  by  the  agricultural  settlements  of  Dutch 
boors,  who,  whilst  the  colony  belonged  to  Holland,  were  permitted  to 
establish  themselves  without  any  organized  plan,  wherever  a  supply 
of  water  or  other  conveniences  induced  them  to  fix  their  choice ;  and 
farther,  that  the  spaces  between  the  improved  grounds,  which  are 
from  one  to  five  mdes  in  extent,  though  of  inferior  quality,  might  yet 
be  cultivated  to  advantage.  To  the  establishment  of  British  settlers, 
however,  in  these  intervening  spaces,  some  discouragements  are  stat¬ 
ed,  founded  chiefly  on  the  want  of  water,  and  on  ignorance  of  the  lo¬ 
calities,  as  well  as  on  the  language  and  manners  of  the  present  inhabi¬ 
tants.  From  these  and  other  considerations,  Mr.  Burchell,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  traveller,  who  lately  published  an  account  of  his  journey  through 
the  south  of  Africa,  a  work  which  we  have  not  yet  seen,  but  which  is 
said  to  contain  some  curious  and  useful  information,  recommended  to 
the  Committee,  that  a  settlement  should,  in  preference,  be  founded  in 
the  district  of  Albany,  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Caffraria,  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Cape,  and  not  far  from  Algoa  Bay. 
This  advice  has  been  listened  to,  and  at  Government  are  now  holding 
out  encouragement  for  emigration  to  that  spot,  of  a  nature  sufficiently 
popular  to  have  induced  upwards  of  ten  thousand  individuals,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  to  enrol  their  names  as  proposed  settlers,  our 
readers  must  feel  some  curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  the  capabilities 
of  the  situation.  The  district  in  question  is,  according  to  Mr.  Bur- 
chcll’s  evidence,'at  present  unoccupied  by  any  settlers,  and  is  the  most 
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beautiful,  and  probably  the  most  pro<lnctive  part  of  the  Cape  colony. 
It  is  about  1CK>*  miles  in  length  and  50  in  bremlth,  and  might  easiU 
receive  a  population  of  several  thousand  emigrants.  The  soil  is  ad. 
mirably  suited  for  grazing,  and  both  black  cattle  and  sheep  could  rea. 
dily  be  procured  on  very  moderate  terms,  either  from  the  Dutch  farni. 
ers  who  reside  on  the  western  boundary,  or  from  the  Caffrees,  whose 
pastoral  tribes  occupy  the  country  to  the  east.  The  productions  which 
might  form  the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  would  lie  com,  wine,  to¬ 
bacco.  hides,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  perhaps  also  wool,  although 
the  sheep,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  at  present  killed  chiefly  for 
their  fat,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  climate  U 
excellent.  Mr.  Purchell  assures  the  Committee,  that  “  it  is  exceed, 
ingly  healthy,  and  that  the  temperature  is  very  moderate,  seldom  ex¬ 
cessively  hot,  and  never  so  cold  as  to  be  below  the  freezing  point,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  mountains.”  W  ith  regard  to  the  facilities  wnich  the  si¬ 
tuation  afibrds  to  the  settler  on  first  commencing  his  operations,  a 
point  of  material  importance,  we  are  informed  that  comfortable  houses 
can  be  built,  M’ith  the  greatest  ease,  of  mud  alone. 

“  It  U  not  easy  to  be  credited,”  says  IVIr.  Burchell,  “  by  those  who  have  not  seen 
them,  how  excellent  and  strong  a  wall  is  made  by  this  means.”  To  agriailtural  ope¬ 
rations,”  adds  the  witness,  there  is  no  impediment,  'fhe  country  is  quite  open  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  plough,  so  that  neither  expense  or  delay  would  be  incurred  in  clearing 
the  soil  The  land  to  the  northward,  is  exceedini^ly  well  suited  for  itasturing  and 
rearing  large  flocks  of  sheep,  by  which,  although  tlie  emigrant  may  not  produce  any 
thing  from  such  a  position,  that  he.can  send  to  market,  he  may  be  always  sure  of  liv¬ 
ing  without  the  fear  of  want.  From  what  1  have  seen  among  the  Dutch  settlers,  the 
very  smallest  exertion  always  procures  an  abundant  supp'y  of  every  necessary  of  life.” 

There  is  just  one  drawback  to  all  these  advantages>-the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  savage  tribes  of  C'afliraria,  who  proved  so  extremely  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  former  settlers  in  Albany,  that  tliey  were  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  abandoning  this  beautiful  and  fertile  region  altogether.  But 
Mr.  Burchell  confidently  asserts,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  these  unwarlike  hordes,  provided  only  the  settlers  be  consider¬ 
able  in  point  of  numbers,  and  conduct  themselves  with  common  pru¬ 
dence.  We  give  his  reason  for  this  opinion,  in  his  own  words : 

Q.  “  The  Caffrees  are  not  very  desirable  neighbours,  and  they  are  very  near  this 
spot  ?”  A.  **  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  to  be  any  discourage- 
menu”  Q.  State  your  reason  for  that  opinion  ?”  A.  **  1  think  the  Caffrees  are  only 
a  predatory  race  of  men,  and  their  only  object,  is  not  that  of  destroying  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  robbing  them  of  their  cattle  ;  and  if  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  colo- 
ny  was  as  great  as  the  country  would  admit  of,  1  believe  die  Caffrees  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  commit  their  robberies  in  such  a  country.”  Again.  Q.  What  would  be  the 
best  number  to  commence  such  an  establisliment  ?*.  A.  “  I  should  think  about  300, 
as  a  small  number.  I  think  by  a  small  number  beginning  at  first,  and  preparing  the 
way,  another  much  larger  number  might  come  immediately  afterwards  ;  but  it  would 
hardly  be  judicious  to  throw  a  great  number  of  people  into  a  strange  country  at  first” 
Q.  “  Would  300  be  sufficient  to  protect  themselves  from  the  Caffrees  ?”  A  Yes.” 

We  leave  this  evidence  to  speak  for  itself,  but  must  confess,  that  we 
should  augur  much  better  for  the  success  of  the  intended  settlement  if 
it  were  not  surrounded  by  predatory  tribes  of  Caffrees  on  the  one 


*  This  is  Mr.  Burchell’s  account,  but  on  the  map  it  measures  somewhat  less. 
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iiantl,  and  Dutch  boors,  scarcely  less  savage  or  less  dishonest,  on  the 

other.  1 .  i  •  . 

The  next  quarter  of  the  world  to  which  emigration  may  be  directed 
is  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  work  under  review. 

With  regard  to  soil  and  dimate,  the  continent  of  Australasia  is  most 
inviting.  Extending  from  the  2()th  to  the  44th  degeee  of  south  lati¬ 
tude,  it  comprehends  almost  all  the  varities  of  a  tropical  climate,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  best  qualities  of  the  temperate  aone.  In  the  various 
districts  of  its  extensive  coast,  it  is  therefore  capable  of  raising  all  the 
valuable  productions  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  proud  boast  may 
indeed  be  almost  made  in  favour  of  the  spots  which  have  already  been 
planted.  “  The  climate  of  the  colony,”  says  Mr.  Wentworth,  “  partU 
cularly  in  the  inland  districts,  is  highly  salubrious,  although  the  heats 
of  summer  are  sometimes  excessive,  the  thermometer  frequently  rising 
in  the  shade  to  ninety,  and  even  to  a  hundred  degrees  and  upwards 
of  Fahrenheit.  This,  however,  happens  only  during  the  hot  winds ; 
and  these  do  not  prevail,  upon  an  average,  more  than  eight  or  ten 
days  in  the  year.  The  mean  neat  during  the  three  summer  months. 
Dwember,  January,  and  February,  is  about  80°  at  noon.  This,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  a  degree  of  heat  that  would  be  highly  oppressive  to 
Europeans,  were  it  not  that  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  regularly  about  9 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  blows  with  considerable  force  from  the 
north-east  till  about  6  or  7  o’lock  in  the  evening.  It  is  succeeded 
during  the  night  by  the  land-breeze  from  the  mountains,  which  varies 
from  west-south- west  to  west.”  In  the  three  winter  months,  the 
mean  heat  at  day-light  is  from  40®  to  45°,  and  at  noon  from  55°  to 
60°.  Such  is  the  temperature  at  Port  Jackson,  but,  on  the  mountains 
and  in  the  country  to  the  westward  of  them,  the  climate  is  much  more 
temperate,  whilst  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  it  may  be  taken  in  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  at  ten  degrees  below  the  average  heat  already  men¬ 
tioned.  In  these  situations,  indeed,  all  the  seasons  are  more  distinct¬ 
ly  marked,  and  bear  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  ones  at  home.  “  Eight  months  of  the  year,”  says  our  author, 
“  possess  a  temperature  so  highly  moderate  and  congenial  to  the  hu¬ 
man  constitution,  that  the  climate  of  this  colony  would,  upon  the 
whole,  appear  to  justify  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have 
ventured  to  call  it  the  Montpellier  of  the  world." 

The  soil  of  New  South  Wales,  we  are  told,  for  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  coast,  is-in  general  extremely  barren,  but  beyond 
this  worthless  girdle,  the  country  begins  suddenly  to  improve,  and 
the  trees  of  the  forest  rise  to  the  most  stately  dimensions  from  a  thin 
layer  of  vegetable  mould,  resting  on  a  stratum  of  yellow  clay.  This 
description  of  soil  forms  a  second  girdle  of  about  ten  miles  in  breadth  ; 
but  when  the  traveller  has  advanced  twenty  miles  into  the  interior,  he 
finds  himself  at  length  gratified  with  a  country  truly  beautiful.  Au 
endless  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  clothed  in  the  most  luxuriant  herbage, 
indicate  that  he  is  in  regions  fit  to  be  inhabited  by  civilized  man.  A 
rich  loam  resting  on  a  sub-stratum  of  fat  red  clay,  several  feet  in 
depth,  is  found  even  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  which  in  general 
do  not  yield  in  fertility  to  the  vallies.  There  is  here  no  underwood. 
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and  the  number  of  trees  upon  an  acre  do  not,  on  an  average,  exceed 
thirty.  The  bunks  of  the  rivers  are  unfortunately  subject,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  to  destructive  inundations  ;  but  their  fertility 
is  so  wonderful,  that  the  same  acre  of  land  has  there  been  known  to 
produce,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  50  bushels  of  wheat,  and  100  of 
maize. 

But  it  is  to  the  capitalist  who  has  the  means  of  embarking  largely  I 
in  the  breeding  of  fine  woolled  sheep  that  New  South  Wales  offers  the 
greatest  encouragement.*  On  this  subject  our  author  expresses  him«  1 


•  The  latest  advices  from  the  colony  have  been  received  by  the  j 
Foxhound,  and  contain  information  up  to  the  18th  June,  which  i 
arrived  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  text.  By  these  it  appears  th»t  - 
a  communication  has  been  opened  to  the  delightful  country  be* 
yond  the  Blue  Mountains,  of  easy  access,  running  through  lands  of  I 
the  first  description.  The  colonists  are  indebted  for  this  acquisition  I 
to  their  resources  to  the  exertions  ^‘of  C.  Throsby,  Esq.  a  large 
land  and  stock-holder,  many  years  resident  in  New  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Throsby  was,  on  the  whole,  occupied  fifteen  days  on  the  expe¬ 
dition,  his  progress  being  protracted  from  several  of  his  party  falling 
sick,  and  bad  w’eather ;  but  by  the  delay  he  had  greater  opportunity 
of  examining  the  country  on  each  side  of  his  route  ;  and  in  his  letter 
to  the  gentleman  from  whom  we  have  this  information,  he  says— “  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  we  have  a  country  fit  for  every  and  any 
purpose,  where  fine-woolled  sheep  may  be  increased  to  any  amount, 
in  a  climate  peculiarly  congenial  to  them  ;  ere  long  you  will  hear  of 
a  route  being  continued  to  the  southward,  as  far  as  Twofold-bay,  and 
80  on  further  in  succession  through  a  country  as  much  more  beauti- 
ful  and  superior  to  the  Cow-pastures,  as  that  now  enviable  district  is 
to  the  land  contiguous  to  Sydney,  and  where  our  herds,  our  flocks, 
and  our  cultivation  may  unlimitedly  increase,  at  an  inconsiderable 
distance  from  the  great  and  grand  essential  in  a  young  colony — water 
carriage.” 

The  progress  of  the  settlements  in  New  South  W’ales  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  has  been  so  rapid,  that  they  now  possess,  of  their  own 
growth,  ail  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  they  are  enabled  to  make  ex¬ 
portation  of  a  surplus  produce.  They  have  lately  sent  horses  to  Ba¬ 
tavia,  cattle  and  salted  meat  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  flour  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  distresses  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  territory  have  experienced  for  the  want  of  grain.  Nor  do 
these  colonies  less  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  mother  country, 
which  they  supply  with  sperm,  black  oil,  seal-skins  of  a  superior  de¬ 
scription,  and  wools  of  a  quality  vying  with  the  best  Saxon  and  Spa¬ 
nish.  The  ship  Surrey  is  on  her  way  to  England,  freighted  with 
these  valuable  articles.  The  exertions  of  the  colonists  have  hitherto 
been  much  retarded  by  the  duties  imposed  on  the  exports,  but  there 
is  reason  to  hope  these  impediments  will  be  removed,  as  a  petition  for 
that  purpose,  signed  by  the  principal  colonists,  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Legislature,  by  the  Governor.  We  are  now  enabled  to  annex 
an  abstract  of  the  last  public  muster,  concluded  in  the  different  set- 
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self  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  which  he  seldom  indulges  on  any 
other.  Keeping  in  view  what  has  formerly  been  said  of  the  policy  of 
giving  every  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  wool  in  the  colony,  we 
beg  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  quotations : 

••  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  of  all  the  various  openings  which  the  world  at 
this  moment  affords  for  the  profitable  investment  of  money,  there  is  not  one  equally 
inviting  as  this  single  channel  of  enterprise  offered  by  the  colony.  The  proof  of  this 
assertion  I  shall  rest  on  a  calculation  so  plain  and  intelligible,  as  1  hope  to  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  comprehension  of  all  before  we  proce^,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  settle  a  few  points,  as  the  data  on  which  this  calculation  is  to  be  founded,  viz.  the 
value  of  wool,  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  and  the  number  of  sheep  to  be  kept  in  a  flock. 
With  regard  to  tlie  value  of  the  wool  grown  in  this  colony,  the  last  importations  of 
the  best  quality  averaged  five  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound  in  the  fleece.  Thu 
was  sold  last  month  (March,  1819 ;)  and  as  the  market  was  at  that  time  overchaiged, 
and  as  moreover  the  best  description  of  wool  yet  produced  in  this  colony  is  far  from 
having  attained  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  which  a  few  more  crosses 
with  the  pure  breed  will  undoubtedly  effect  in  it,  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  this 
is  the  lowest  price  at  which  tliis  sort  of  wool  will  ever  be  sold.  This  will  be  more 
evident,  if  we  contemplate  the  gradual  rise  in  value,  which  the  wool  from  the  same 
gentleman’s  flocks  has  experienced  during  the  last  four  years.  In  1816,  it  was  sold 
for  23.  6d.  per  pound  in  the  fleece;  in  IMarch,  1818,  for  3s.  6d.  per  pound ;  in  July, 
1818,  for  4s.  4d.  per  pound;  and  in  March,  1819,  for  5s.  Cd.  per  pound  in  the 
fleece.  For  some  of  this  last  quantity  of  wool,  properly  sorted  and  washed,  IMr. 
Hurst  of  Leeds  was  offered  9s.  per  pound,  and  refused  it.  To  take  the  future  ave. 
rage  price  of  wool  at  58.  6d.  per  pound,  is,  therefore,  forming  an  estimate,  which  in 
all  probability  wiU  fall  far  short  of  the  truth.  However,  let  this  be  one  of  our  data; 
and  let  us  allow  three  pounds,  which  is  also  an  estimate  equally  moderate,  as  the  ave. 
rage  weight  of  each  fleece.  The  weight  of  a  yearling’s  fleece  may  be  taken  at  three 
quarters  of  a  pound,  and  the  value  of  the  wool  at  2s.  9d.  per  pound.  The  number 


tiements  in  November  last,  when  the  following  results  were  ascer« 
tained ; — 

Total  of  the  population  of  the  territory,  25,050  souls,  being  an  increase,  in  one 


year,  of  nearly  5,00(1  inhabitants. 

Acres  of  wheat  in  cultivation  .  .  20,100 

Ditto  of  ground  ready  for  maize  .  .  3,100 

Ditto  of  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans  in  ciUtivation  .  1,900 

Ditto  of  potatoes  .  .  .  .  730 

Ditto  of  gardens  and  orchards  .  .  990 

Ditto  of  cleared  ground  .  .  .  49,600 

Total  quantity  of  acres  held  by  individuals  .  290,600 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Total  number  of  homed  cattle  in  the  territory  .  .  55,450 

Ditto  of  sheep  .  .  .  201,210 

Ditto  of  swine  .  .  .  22,630 

Ditto  of  horses  .  .  .  3,600 


The  settlers  are  supplyin?  the  Government  stores  with  fresh  beef, 
and  mutton,  and  pork,  at  Gd.  per  lb.  The  average  market  price  of 
wheat  in  May  and  June  last  was  8s.  6d.  per  bushel ;  and  other  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  equally  reasonable. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  South  VV’ales  were  accommotlated  with  a 
Newspaper  within  a  few  years  of  its  establishment ;  and  w’e  see  an¬ 
nounced,  in  one  of  its  la.st  numbers,  that  a  literary  periodical  publication 
was  to  make  its  appearance  the  first  of  last  month,  under  the  title  of 
The  Auttralcusian  Magazine  and  Quarterli/  Register  of  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Information^  the  Fine  Arts, 
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of  ewes  generally  kept  in  a  flock  by  the  best  breeders  are  about  S30,  and  we  will  sup. 
pose  that  the  emigrant  has  tlie  means  of  purchasing  a  flock  of  this  size  of  the  most 
improved  breed ;  this,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  tups,  may  be  had  for  XlOOU. 
These  {nints  being  determined,  let  us  now  proceed  to  our  calciilation.” 

Here  follows  a  detailed  calculation  of  the  profits  of  a  flock  of  330 
sheep,  of  the  best  breed,  for  three  years,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  in* 
sert.  Our  author  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

“  It  will  be  seen,  that  with  the  most  liberal  allowances  for  all  manner  of  expenses, 
casualties,  and  deteriorations,  capital  invested  in  this  channel  will  yield  the  first  year 
an  interest  of  13^  per  cent,  besides  experiencing  itself  an  increase  of  nearly  24 
cent ;  that  the  seeond  year  it  will  yield  an  interest  of  nearly  25  per  cent  besides  ex. 
periencing  itself  a  further  increase  of  rather  more  than  37^  per  cent;  and  that  the 
third  year  it  wrill  yield  an  interest  of  nearly  37  per  cent,  besides  experiencing  itself  an' 
additional  increase  of  about  42^  per  cent ;  or,  in  other  words,  money  sunk  in  the 
rearing  of  sheep  in  this  colony  will,  besides  paying  an  interest  of  about  75^  per  cent 
in  the  course  of  three  years,  rather  more  than  double  itself.  Here  then  is  a  mode  of 
investing  capital  by  which  the  proprietor  may  insure  himself  not  only  an  annual  inte. 
rest,  the  ratio  of  which  would  augment  every  year  in  the  most  astonishing  progres. 
nion,  but  by  which  the  capital  itself  also  would  experience  an  advance  still  more  rapid 
and  extraordituuy.  Any  person,  therefore,  who  has  the  means  of  embarking  in  this 
•peculation,  could  not  fail  with  common  attention  to  realize  a  large  fortune  in  a  few 
years.  His  chance  of  so  doing  would  be  stUl  greater  if  he  should  happen  to  be  ac. 
quainted  with  the  management  of  sheep.  But  this  is  by  no  means  an  indispensable 
qualification ;  for  such  is  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  both  in  the  settlements  in  New 
Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  lauid,  that  all  those  precautions  which  are  necessary  to 
be  observed  in  thb  country,  in  or^r  to  shelter  this  animal  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  are  there  quite  superfluous :  sheds,  indeed,  are  not  only  useless,  but  inju. 
rious ;  the  flocks  never  do  so  well  as  when  they  are  continually  exposed  to  the  weather. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  the  folds  should  be  shifted  every  other  ^y,  or  if  the  sheep 
are  kept  by  night  in  yards,  to  take  care  that  these  are  d^y  swept  out." 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  deductions  ought  to  be 
made  from  this  very  flattering  statement  on  account  of  contingencies 
and  localities  which  the  author  may  have  neglected  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  ;  but  it  admits  of  large  allowances  wimout  ending  in  discour¬ 
agement  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  state  of  the  colony,  both  in  a  moral 
and  political  point  of  view,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
no  place  in  the  world  to  which  government  could  with  a  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  success  divert  our  superfluous  population.  Indeed  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  preference  due  to  it  is  already  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  will  influence  any  future  grants  for  this  purpose.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  colonial  government,  however,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants, 
forms,  at  present,  an  insuperable  bar ;  and  all  plans  for  directing  emi¬ 
gration  to  this  quarter,  must  be  preceded  by  a  total  change  of  system. 
But  there  is  much  reason  to  hope  that  other  settlements  may  be  formed 
in  New  South  Wales,  entirely  unconnected  with  that  of  Botany  Bay, 
and  under  better  auspices.  The  Coal  river  flows  into  the  sea  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Port  Jackson  ;  and  the  facilities  for  colo¬ 
nization  furnished  by  the  district  which  it  waters,  are  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  any  that  can  be  found  combined  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe. 

“  It  possesses,”  says  Mr.  Wentworth,  “  a  navigable  river,  by  which  its  prodnee 
may  be  conveyed  to  market  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  the  inhabitants  of  its  most  re¬ 
mote  parts  may  receive  such  articles  of  foreign  or  domestic  growth  and  manufacture 
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•i  they  mij  need,  at  a  moderate  advance:  it  nirpasse*  Port  Jackson  in  the  general 
fertility  its  toil,  and  at  least  rivals  it  in  the  salubrity  of  its  climate :  it  contains  in 
the  greatest  abundance  coal,  lime,  and  many  varieties  of  valuable  timber  which  are 
not  found  elsewhere,  and  pi omise  to  become  articles  of  considerable  export:  it  has 
already  established,  in  an  eligible  position,  a  small  nucleus  of  settlers  to  which  others 
nuy  adhere,  and  thus  both  communicate  and  receive  the  advantages  of  society  and 
protection ;  and  it  has  a  town  which  affords  a  considerable  market  for  agricultural 
produce,  and  of  which  the  commanding  localities  must  rapidly  increase  the  extent  and 
population.” 

To  this  enumeration  of  advantages,  we  may  add  that  the  harbour 
is  secure  and  spacious ;  and  th<it  the  town,  which  is  at  present  filled 
with  notorious  offenders  among  the  convicts,  who  have  been  con¬ 
demned  to  the  punishment  of  this  second  transportation,  and  who 
work  in  chains,  could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  be  cleared  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  inhabitants  to  make  w’ay  for  a  sounder  population.  We  hope 
government  will  turn  their  serious  attention  to  this. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land,  with  a  climate  still  more  congenial  to  a  Bri¬ 
tish  constitution,  possesses  also  peculiar  facilities  for  colonization.  It 
is  exempt  from  those  calamitous  consequences  which  so  frequently 
occur  in  the  parent  colony  from  a  superabundance  of  rain  at  one  time, 
and  a  deficiency  of  it  at  another.  It  has  harbours  in  every  part  of 
the  island,  superior  to  all  others  which  the  world  can  boast  of;  and 
large  tracts  of  land  perfectly  free  from  timber  and  underwood,  and 
covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage,  are  to  be  found  in  all  di¬ 
rections. 

This  sort  of  land,”  says  our  author,  *•  is  invariably  of  the  very  best  description, 
and  millions  of  acres  still  remain  unappropriated,  which  are  capable  of  being  instantly 
converted  to  all  the  purposes  of  husbradry.  There  the  colonist  has  no  expense  to  in* 
cur  in  clearing  his  farm  :  he  is  not  compelled  to  a  great  preliminary  outlay  of  capital, 
before  he  can  expect  a  considerable  return ;  he  has  only  to  set  fire  to  the  grass,  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  land  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  ploughshare ;  so  that,  if  he  but  pos¬ 
sess  a  good  team  of  horses,  or  oxen,  with  a  set  of  harness,  and  a  couple  of  substantial 
ploughs,  he  has  the  main  requisites  for  commencing  an  agricultur^  establishment, 
and  for  ensuring  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  himself  and  fmily.” 

But  there  is  a  new  discovery  in  the  interior  of  New  Holland,  which 
promises  to  be  the  most  important  that  has  yet  been  made ;  and  which 
if  it,  in  any  degree,  fulfil  the  expectations  it  has  excited,  will  open 
an  almost  inexhaustible  field  for  future  colonization.  We  allude  to 
the  Macquarie ;  a  great  navigable  river  which  has  already  been  found 
to  flow  through  that  continenL  The  nature  of  this  discovery,  and  of 
the  hopes  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  governor  by  Mr.  Oxley,  the 
person  who,  about  two  years  ago,  made  the  survey  of  the  river.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  previous  to  this  period,  not  one  river 
navigable  for  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden,  had  been  known  to 
exist  in  the  whole  continent  of  New  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  dili¬ 
gent  search  which  had  been  made.  The  expedition  in  question  had 
been  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  tracing  the  course  of  another 
river,  the  Lachlan,  which  had  been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  new  settlement  of  Bathurst,  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains.  This 
river,  however,  from  which  high  hopes  had  been  formed,  after  tra¬ 
versing  with  all  its  windings  about  1200  miles,  without  being  joined 
by  a  single  tributary  stream,  was  found,  instead  of  reaching  the  sea. 
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to  dissipate  itself  entirely  in  swamps  and  lagoons.  Mr.  Oxley  finding 
farther  progress  jn  this  direction  unavailing,  and  being  unwilling  to 
return  from  a  fruitless  expedition,  was  induced  tc  change  his  route 
and  go  in  search  of  the  Macquarie,  another  stream  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  seen,  but  which  had  been  regarded  only  as  a  brancn  of 
the  Lachlan. 

“  ‘  On  the  7th  of  August,  (1817,)’  says  Mr.  Oxley,  ‘  the  scene  began  to  change, 
and  the  country  to  assume  a  very  different  aspect :  we  were  now  quitting  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  l.achlan,  and  had  passed  to  the  north-east  of  the  high  range  of  hills, 
which  on  this  parallel  bounds  the  low  country  to  the  north  of  that  river.  To  the 
north-west  and  north,  the  country  was  high  and  open,  with  good  forest  land ;  and  on 
the  10th  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  fall  in  with  the  first  stream  running  northerly. 
This  renewed  our  hopes  of  soon  falling  in  with  the  Macquarie,  and  we  continued 
upon  the  same  course,  occasionally  inclining  to  the  eastward,  until  the  19th,  passng 
through  a  fine  luxuriant  country,  well  watered,  crossing  in  that  space  of  time  nine 
streams,  having  a  northerly  course  through  rich  valleys ;  the  country  in  every  direc. 
tion  being  moderately  high  and  open,  and  generally  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined. 

••  *  No  doubt  remaiiid  upon  our  minds  that  those  streams  fell  into  tlie  Macquarie, 
and  to  view  it  before  it  received  such  an  accession,  was  our  first  wish.  On  the  19th 
we  weie  gratified  by  falling  in  with  a  river  running  through  a  most  beautiful  country, 
and  which  1  would  have  been  well  contented  to  have  believed  the  river  we  were  in 
search  of.  Accident  led  us  down  this  stream  about  a  mile,  when  we  were  surprised 
by  its  junction  with  a  river  coming  from  the  south,  of  such  width  and  magnitu^,  u 
to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  this  last  being  the  river  we  had  so  long  anxiously  looked  for. 
Short  as  our  resources  were,  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  this  beautiful  country 
offered  us,  to  remain  two  days  on  the  junction  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  exanun- 
ing  the  vicinity  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible. 

**  *  Our  exanrination  increased  the  satisfaction  we  had  previously  felt :  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  in  every  direction,  a  rich  and  picturesque  country  extended,  abound- 
iirg  in  limestone,  slate,  good  timber,  and  every  other  requisite  that  could  render  an 
uncultivated  country  desirable.  The  soil  cannot  be  excelled,  whilst  a  noble  river  of 
the  first  magnitude  affords  the  means  of  conveying  its  productions  from  one  part  to 
the  other.  Mliere  1  quitted  it,  its  course  was  northerly,  and  we  were  then  north  of 
the  parallel  of  Port  Stevens,  being  in  latitude  45'  South,  aud  148**  58'  East  lon¬ 
gitude. 

“  ‘  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  ^Macquarie  had  taken  a  north  north-west  course 
from  Bathurst,  and  that  it  must  have  received  immense  accessions  of  water  in  its 
course  from  that  place.  We  viewed  it  at  a  period  best  calnilated  to  form  an  accu- 
jrate  judgment  of  its  importance,  when  it  was  neither  swelled  by  floods  beyond  its  tta- 
tural  and  usual  height,  nor  contracted  within  its  limits  by  summer  droughts  i  of  its 
magnitude  when  it  should  have  received  the  streams  we  had  crossed,  independent  of 
any  it  may  receive  from  the  east,  which,  from  the  boldness  and  height  of  the  coun. 
try,  I  presume,  must  be  at  least  as  many,  some  idea  may  be  form^,  when  at  this 
point  it  exceeded  in  breadtli  and  apparent  depth  the  Hawkesbury  at  Windsor.  Many 
of  the  branches  were  of  grander  and  more  extended  proportion  than  the  admired  one 
on  the  Nepean  River  from  the  Warragambia  to  Emu  Plains. 

*•  *  Resolving  to  keep  as  near  the  river  as  possible  during  the  renudnder  of  our 
course  to  Bathurst,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain,  at  least  on  the  west  side,  what  waters 
fell  into  it,  on  the  22d  we  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  between  the  point  quitted  and 
Bathurst,  crossed  the  sources  of  numbaless  streams,  all  running  into  the  Macquarie  ; 
two  of  them  were  nearly  as  large  as  that  river  itself  at  Bathurst.  Tlie  country 
from  whence  all  these  streams  derive  their  source,  was  mountainous  and  irregular, 
and  appeared  equally  so  on  the  east  side  of  the  Macquarie.  This  description  of  coun¬ 
try  extended  to  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  Bathurst ;  but  to  the  west  of  those  lofty 
ranges,  the  country  was  broken  into  low  grassy  hills,  and  fine  valleys  watered  by 
rividets  rising  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  which  on  their  eastern  side  pour 
their  waters  directly  into  the  Macquarie. 
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•<  <  Thoe  westerly  streams  appeared  to  me  to  join  that  which  I  had  at  first  right 
taken  for  the  Macquarie;  aud  when  united,  fall  into  it  at  the  point  at  which  it  was 
first  discoTcred  on  the  19th  inst.*  ** 

The  course  of  this  river  is  the  object  of  two  expeditions,  of  which 
we  may  soon  expect  to  learn  the  result ;  the  one  by  land,  conducted 
by  the  gentleman  who  made  the-  discovery ;  the  other  by  sea,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  King,  R.  N.  On  this  subject  our  author 
makes  the  following  remarks : — 

If  the  sanguine  hopes  to  which  the  discovery  of  this  river  has  given  birth,  should 
be  realized,  and  it  should  be  found  to  empty  itself  into  the  ocean,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  which  is  the  only  part  of  this  vast  island  that  has  not  been  accurately  surveyed, 
in  wlukt  mighty  conceptions  of  the  future  greatness  and  power  of  this  colony  may  we 
not  reasonably  indulge  ?  The  nearest  distance  from  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Oxley 
left  off,  to  any  part  of  the  western  coast,  is  very  little  short  of  two  thousand  miles.  If 
this  river,  therefore,  be  already  of  the  size  of  the  Hawkesbury  at  Windsor,  which  is 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  a 
seventy-four  gun-ship,  it  is  aot  difficult  to  imagine  what  must  be  its  magnitude  at  its 
confluence  with  the  ocean ;  before  it  can  arrive  at  which,  it  has  to  traverse  a  country 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  extent.  If  it  possess  the  usual  sinuosities  of  rivers,  its 
course  to  the  sea  cannot  be  less  than  from  five  to  six  thousand  miles,  and  tlie  endless  ac¬ 
cession  of  tributary  streams  which  it  must  receive  in  its  passage  through  so  great  on  ex¬ 
tent  of  country,  will  without  doubt  enable  it  to  vie  in  point  of  magnitude  with  any  ri¬ 
ver  in  the  worl^  In  this  event,  its  influence  in  promoting  the  progress  of  population 
in  this  fifth  continent  will  be  prodigious,  and,  in  all  probability,  before  the  expiration 
of  many  years,  give  an  entirely  new  impulse  to  the  tide  of  colonization.” 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Wentworth  through  his  learned  and  some¬ 
what  pompous  disquisition  on  the  natural  superiority  possessed  by 
those  countries  which  are  most  intersected  by  navigable  rivers ;  but 
we  cordially  agree  with  him  in  his  general  result.  If  actual  discovery 
shall  verify,  what  there  are  strong  reasons  for  conjecturing,  that  the 
Macquarie  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  thus  passes 
through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  the  world  does  not  afford  any 
parallel  of  a  river  traversing  so  great  a  variety  of  climate ;  and  hence, 
it  may  be  hoped,  that  it  possesses  almost  unheard-of  encouragements 
for  present  colonization,  and  for  the  future  exertions  of  commercial 
enterprise. 

“  Tlie  probable  course  of  this  newly  discovered  river,”  says  our  author,  “  being  in 
every  respM  so  decidedly  favourable  for  the  foundation  of  a  rich  and  powerful  commu¬ 
nity,  there  ran  be  little  doubt  that  the  government  of  this  country  will  immediately 
avail  itself  of  the  advantages  which  it  presents,  and  esublish  a  settlement  at  iu  mouth. 
^V1lat  a  sublime  spectacle  wiU  it  thra  be  for  the  philosopher  to  mark  the  gradual  pro¬ 
gress  of  population  from  the  two  extremities  of  this  river ;  to  behold  the  two  tides  of 
colonization  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  and  constandy  hastening  to  that  junction,  of 
which  the  combing  waters  sliall  overspread  the  whole  of  this  fifth  continent  1” 

Another  encouragement  to  colonization  which  this  vast  island  pos¬ 
sesses  over  almost  every  other  country  is,  the  insignificance  of  its  in¬ 
digenous  population.  The  soil,  notwithstanding  its  fertility,  does 
not  teem  with  food  adapted  to  the  use  of  man ;  and  hence  the  inha¬ 
bitants  seem  to  be  principally  conhned  to  the  districts  bordering  on 
the  sea ;  and  even  there  they  are  but  thinly  scattered,  and  in  no  re¬ 
spect  formidable.  The  appearance  and  character  of  these  aborigines 
are  sufficiently  peculiar,  and  any  thing  but  flattering  to  our  common 
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nature.  Their  colour  is  a  dark  chocolate ;  and  in  features  they  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  African  negro,  having  the  same  flat  nose, 
large  nostrils,  wide  mouth,  and  thick  lips  ;  but  their  hair  is  not  woolly, 
except  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  where  they  have  this  further  charac* 
teristic  of  the  natives  of  Africa. 


“  l*hey  occupy,”  says  Mr.  Wentworth,  “  *hc  lowest  place  in  the  gradatoty  scale 
of  the  human  species.  They  have  neither  houses  nor  clothing ;  they  are  entirely  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  agriculture  ;  and  even  the  arms  which  the  several  tribes 
have  to  protect  themselves  from  the  aggressions  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  hunting 
and  fishing  implements  with  which  they  administer  to  their  support,  are  of  the  rudest 
contrivance  and  workmanship.” 


Nothing  perhaps  can  more  strongly  mark  the  debasement  of  intel. 
lect  under  which  these  poor  creatures  labour,  than  the  fact  mentioned 
also  by  our  author,  that  an  intercourse  of  thirty  years  with  Europeans, 
has  not  effected  the  slightest  change  in  their  habits :  and  that  even 
those  who  have  associated  most  with  the  colonists,  have  never  been 
prevailed  on  to  put  in  practice  one  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  It  is 
pleasant,  however,  to  think,  that  some  eflbrts  have  lately  been  made 
by  Governor  Macquarie  to  educate  the  children  of  these  savages,  which 
promise  to  be  attended  with  happy  effects.  About  three  years  ago 
a  school  was  opened  for  their  instruction ;  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Wentworth’s  information,  contained  eighteen  children,  who,  that 
gentleman  assures  us,  “  were  making  equal  progress  in  their  studies 
with  European  children  of  their  own  age."  By  the  last  advices  from 
the  colony,  we  are  informed  that,  at  an  annual  examination  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  at  Paramatta,  a  black  native  girl,  belonging  to  the  Orphan 
School  founded  by  Mrs.  King,  bore  away  the  second  prize;  thus 
proving  that  the  aborigines  are  susceptible  of  sufficient  mental  im¬ 
provement  to  adapt  them  to  the  purposes  of  civilized  association. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  least  valuable  advantage  of  colonization,  that  it 
mav  be  made  the  means  of  conveying  the  blessings  of  education 
and  religious  instruction  to  the  dark  comers  of  the  earth.  That 
it  should  ever  fail  in  producing  this  effect,  reflects  infamy  on  Euro¬ 
pean  society,  which  boasts  of  its  civilization,  its  humanity,  and  its 
Christian  principles. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
colonization  of  this  distant  settlement  with  persons  voluntarily  emi¬ 
grating  from  this  country,  is  the  great  expence  which  it  is  supposed 
would  attend  any  such  scheme  conducted  by  government,  and  the 
considerable  funds  which  would  be  required  by  individuals  or  fami¬ 
lies  removing  thither  without  public  aid.  It  does  not  appear  to  us, 
however,  that  the  expence  of  emigrating  to  New  Holland  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  very  much  greater  than  that  of  emigrating  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  especially  if  it  should  appear  that  the  Macquarie  takes 
the  direction  wiiich  has  been  conjectured ;  and  if  the  territory  near 
its  mouth  be  considered  the  most  advantageous  place  for  planting  a 
new  colony.  Should  this  river  be  found  to  fall  into  the  sea  on  the 
north-west  coast,  this  is  precisely  the  nearest  point  of  that  immense 
island,  and  cannot  be  more  than  seven  weeks  sail  from  the  Cape. 
Now  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  single  individual  may  be  carried 
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out  to  Botany  Bay  for  little  more  than  £24/ ;  and  the  shortened  dis* 
tance  to  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  Macquarie,  as  well  as  the  great 
diminution  of  the  risk  in  cutting  off  the  voyage  along  several  thou* 
sand  miles  of  coast,  must  afford  a  considerable  reduction  of  that  sum. 
At  all  events,  our  navy  might  be  advantageously  used  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  an  object  so  truly  national ;  and  its  gallant  crews  might 
thus  be  employed  in  peace  to  render  a  service  to  their  country,  less 
glorious  indeed,  but  scarcely  less  valuable  than  that  which  so  justly 
entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country  in  the  time  of  war. 
In  mentioning  the  Macquarie,  however,  as  the  probable  theatre  of 
future  colonization,  we  are  indulging  in  vague  conjecture.  Nothing 
is  yet  known  of  this  river  that  can  give  any  substantial  foundation  to 
our  speculations  ;  and  even  if  it  be  true  that  it  absorbs  almost  all  the 
streams  of  the  country,  and,  including  its  sinuosities,  runs  a  course 
of  five  or  six  thousand  miles ;  if  it  be  true,  in  short,  that  it  is,  not 
merely  one  of  the  first,  but  the  very  first  river,  in  point  of  magnitude,  in 
the  world,  there  may  still  be  circumstances  connected  with  it  which 
may  render  our  hopes  abortive.  We  therefore  look  with  considerable 
anxiety,  as  well  as  curiosity,  for  intelligence  from  the  expeditions  em¬ 
ployed  in  surveying  its  course ;  and  shall  not  fail  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  result. 

The  analysis  we  have  given  of  Mr.  VVentworth’s  publication,  exhi¬ 
bits,  we  flatter  ourselves,  a  pretty  accurate  view  of  its  contents,  and 
renders  any  farther  critical  remarks  unnecessary.  It  has  appeared 
at  a  time  when  several  circumstances  have  combined  to  give  a  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  to  the  subject ;  and  it  is  no  unmerited  praise  to  say.  that 
it  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  two  very  important  questions 
which  now  intensely  occupy  the  public  mind, — the  defects  in  our 
system  of  criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  the  channel  into  which  the 
tide  of  emigration  may  be  most  advantageously  diverted. 


Art.  III.  The  (Edipus  Romanus ;  or  an  attempt  to  prove  ^  from 
the  principles  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Drummond,  in  his  (Edipus  Judaicus,  that  the  twelve 
Caesars  are  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  addressed  to  the 
higher  and  literary  classes  of  society.  By  the  Rev.  G. 
Townsend,  A.  M.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London. 
Hatchard.  1819.  Pp.  147, 8vo. 

The  merits  of  that  very  extraordinary  work,  the  (Edipus  Ju- 
daicus,  certainly  the  most  ingenious,  the  most  learned,  the  most 
fantastic  and  foolish  production  of  the  sceptical  school  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  by  which  a  good  many  individuals  in  the  more 
elevated  classes  of  society  were  so  greatly  delighb'd  in  private,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  curious  enough  contro¬ 
versy  among  some  literary  men,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  open- 
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ly  understood  and  appreciated.  The  modesty  of  its  author, 
though,  to  use  a  thought  of  Cowper’s,  it  could  do  very  impudent 
things,  restrained  him  from  courting  popular  admiration,  hy 
making  them  patent ;  and  accordingly,  in  place  of  publishing  his 
marvellous  book  in  the  ordinary  way  fiir  sale,  he  cnose  to  distri. 
liute  it  gratuitously  among  bis  acquaintance.  There  might  per¬ 
haps  be  some  policy  in  this  device — as  mucli,  fur  aught  we 
know,  as  dilKdencc.  He  might  think  it  prudent,  for  example, 
that  a  work  which  threatened  to  destroy  some  prevalent  and 
really  well  fortified  prejudices,  should  be  brought  up  silently  to 
a  proper  place  of  attack,  like  the  forlorn  hope  in  a  midnight 
assault,  rather  than  announced  in  day-light  by  the  vulgar 
blazonry  of  war.  He  might  think  it  more  expedient  to  under- 
mine  a  bastion  than  to  scale  it.  He  might  expect,  moreover, 
that  tlie  vanity  of  those  whom  he  signalized  by  his  gift,  would 
seduce  their  judgments,  and  that  thus  an  important  ally  would 
be  gmned  over  to  his  obnoxious  tenets.  Farther,  he  might  have 
flattered  himself  with  a  hope,  sufficiently  energetic  to  bear  him 
up  against  sundry  imminent  difficulties,  that  having  once  made 
gtxxl  a  lodgment  in  society,  he  could  successfully  extend  the 
range  of  his  ominous  attacks.  In  short,  it  may  nave  In'cn  an 
object  with  him,  independent  of  the  immediate  gratification  of 
complimenting  his  friends,  to  dispose  of  his  lethalic  poison  so 
that  it  should  have  the  best  chance  of  being  t  Itectual,  consistent 
with  his  own  safety,  which  would  probably  have  been  somewhat 
endangered  had  he  ventured  to  emit  it  in  public.  But  be  these 
suggestions  what  they  may.  Sir  William  had  no  doubt  very 
substantial  reasons  for  his  uncommon  proceetling,— uncommon, 
w’e  say,  and  we  believe  correctly, — as  there  are  few  persons, 
who,  after  liaving  licen  at  pains  to  collect  and  to  arrange  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  pretty  large  book,  to  write,  to  decorate,  and  to  print 
it,  are  possessed  of  self-denial  enough,  or  find  it  quite  conve¬ 
nient  to  relinquish  the  established  means  of  obtaining  compen¬ 
sation  for  their  outlay  of  intellect,  time,  and  money. 

The  (Edipus  Judaicus,  thus  insinuated,  in  the  manner  perhaps 
of  a  soothsayer  and  a  Jew,  into  the  houses  of  some  favoured 
individuals,  very  naturally  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  wonder  and 
merriment  in  those  who  were  prepared  to  relish  its  peculiarities. 
It  was  not  a  work,  to  be  sure,  such  as  the  Spectator  or  the 
Rambler,  which  the  master  of  a  family,  whatever  might  be  his 
own  predilections,  would  wish  to  leave  on  the  breakfast-table  for 
general  perusal  and  benefit.  By  its  recondite  and  mysterious 
air,  as  well  as  by  its  mode  of  entrance,  it  seemed  rather  to  so¬ 
licit  an  asylum  in  the  rear  of  a  library,  or  the  drawer  of  an 
escritoir.  It  could  only  be  brought  out  occasionally,  when  the 
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servants  were  busy,  and  the  children  a-bed— lest  a  single  glance 
into  one  of  its  pages  should  either  excite  plebeian  horror,  or 
produce  too  early  a  contempt  for  old  fashioned  opinions.  A 
brother  adept,  tex),  or  a  would-be  philosopher,  might  sometimes 
be  favoured  with  the  loan  of  it,  under  certain  restrictions  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  due  preservation.  But  as  things  were  in  the 
world,  and  seeing  t!  ere  were  so  many  persons  whose  interest  it 
was  to  counteract  the  agency  of  such  works,  there  could  be  no 
encouragement  to  its  warmest  admirers  to  offer  even  its  plainest 
contents — its  ribaldry  and  impious  wit — to  the  gaze  of  common 
mortals.  The  knowledge  of  its  existence  was  necessarily,  there¬ 
fore,  very  much  confined  ;  and  perhaps  its  rarity  was  with  some 
individuals  a  reason  for  prizing  it,  that  could  scarcely  be  de¬ 
fended  by  any  high  ideas  which  they  entertained  of  its  excel¬ 
lence.  Recent  circumstances,  occurring  at  the  distance  of  about 
seven  years  from  its  apjx^arance,  have  brought  it  more  than 
ever  into  notice,  and  at  length,  we  presume,  fairly  established 
the  reputation  of  its  erudite  author.  It  has  been  appealed  to, 
triumphantly,  by  an  admirer,  on  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
public  occasions  which  the  institutions  of  our  country  can  fur¬ 
nish  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  nature  and  consequences  are 
admirably  characterized  in  the  work  before  us.  We  think, 
then,  there  can  be  little  chance  of  its  remaining  longer  unknown 
to  any  class  of  the  community  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singularly 
providential,  that  these  oppisite  means  of  publicity  have  been 
nearly  co-existent.  How  Sir  William  felt  at  being  alluded  to  by 
the  notetl  Carlile,  on  his  memorable  trial,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
clear  we  are,  that  he  must  possess  more  stoicism  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  ordinary  men,  if,  without  a  blush  and  a  sense  of 
shame,  he  can  behold  his  own  reasoning  and  principles  fairly 
driven  into  palpable  and  truly  ludicrous  absurdities,  as  they  arc 
by  Mr.  Tov.  ii.^ond  in  the  valuable  jeu  desprky  which  we  mean 
briefly  to  notice. 

The  design  and  rationale  of  this  gentleman's  labour  will  lx: 
ea.silv  gathered  from  a  few  passages  in  the  dedication  “  To  the 
Higher  and  Literary  Clas.ses  of  Swiety,”  which,  besides,  furnish 
almost  as  much  information  respecting  the  work  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  parody,  as  is  ret^uisite  for  the  general  reader. 

**  Mlien  the  noble  and  the  learned  author  of  the  CEdipua  Judaicus  determined  to 
confine  hit  wonderful  discovery  of  the  real  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  no  longer 
to  the  walls  of  his  study  and  the  circle  of  his  friends,  he  made  his  appeal  to  you, 
(lentlcmen,  as  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide  on  its  merit  and  pretensions.  Among 
you  his  book  bas  been  extensively  circulated.  It  is  purchased  with  eagerness,  when 
accidentally  exposed  to  sale :  it  still  excites  among  you  great  attention,  and  gives  rise 
to  frequent  conversation.  Cnder  these  circumstances,  1  have  been  much  surprised 
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that  none  of  its  numerous  admirers  have  applied  the  principles  of  reasoning  adopted 
by  Sir  William  Drummond  to  the  elucidation  of  other  histories  than  those  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  first  submitted  to  your  appro¬ 
bation,  yet  its  author  has  never  been  congratulated  by  any  of  his  friends  or  followers. 
Entertaining,  as  1  do,  an  equal  respect  for  his  candotir,  his  courage,  his  moderation, 
his  ingenuity,  and  the  useful  object  to  which  he  has  dcvotetl  his  time,  his  talents,  and 
his  learning,  I  trust  he  will  permit  me  to  assure  him,  that  1  consider  his  discoveries 
too  valuable  and  meritorious  to  be  reserved  only  for  the  literary  world.  The  public 
in  general  always  have  been,  and  ever  will  be  interested  in  Uie  opinions  of  tlieir  su¬ 
periors  ;  and  1  wish  therefore  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  enlarge  the  peculiar  fame 
of  Sir  IVilliam  Drummond,  by  proving  to  them,  on  his  principles,  you  being  my 
judges,  that  they  have  as  much  misapprehended  the  sense  of  History  as  tliat  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and  that  there  is  equal  reason  to  believe  the  twelve  Cssars  to  be  the  twelve 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  as  tlwt  the  narratives  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  a  coUectioa 
of  astronomical  emblems. 

**  It  has  repeatedly  been  made  a  subject  of  applause,  that  our  countrymen  have 
ever  shown  themselves  averse  to  new  plans,  new  systems,  and  new  theories,  whether 
in  polities  or  religion.  Sir  William  Drummond,  therefore,  must  be  content  on  this 
account  to  observe  the  very  slow  progress  which  his  novel  and  astonishing  mode  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  has  hitherto  made  among  the  learned  and  thinking  classes 
of  society ;  as  the  humble  admirer  of  his  mighty  project,  1  too  am  prepared  to  meet 
with  a  similar  reception.  When  the  Christian  and  philosophical  world  can  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  first  books  of  Scripture,  instead  of  presenting  us  with  a  history  of  real 
persons  and  events,  contain  only  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  progress  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  the  reform  of  the  calendar ;  that  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants 
of  Abraham  are  so  many  days;  that  the  Red  Sea  is  the  concave  hemisphere;  and 
that  when  the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  the  Israelites  six  and  thirty  men,  and  chased  them 
from  the  (late  even  unto  Snebarim,  they  were  in  reality  the  men  of  the  calendar  who 
smote  thirty-six,  amounting  to  the  decans,  the  divisions  of  the  Zodiac,  and  of  the 
year,  and  chased  them  even  to  fractions :  and  the  reason  of  tlieir  overthrow  was,  that 
the  men  of  the  calendar  aforesaid  took  of  the  accursed  thing,  that  is,  of  the  symbols 
of  the  lunar  year. — When  the  truly  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  reader  is  convinced 
of  these  things,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  be  persuaded  that  the  twelve  Cssars 
also  arc  the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac;  that  Caius  .Tulius  Cesar  is  the  ram,  and 
that  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon  is  merely  typical  of  the  sun's  cutting  the  Equator, 
with  many  other  most  singular  and  surprising  discoveries”  1*.  3 — 7. 

Y ou  will  no  longer  be  surprised,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  find  materials  to  de¬ 
monstrate  my  theory,  when  I  act  on  Sir  William  Drummond's  plans.  I  search 
only  for  similar  arguments  to  those  in  the  (Edipus  .ludoicus,  and  1  may  therefore 
confidently  ask.  If  one  hypothesis  be  worthy  of  public  favour,  why  should  not  the 
other  ?  Each  has  the  same  sort  of  objections  to  overcome,  and  each  may  be  support, 
cd  on  the  same  description  of  authority.  Sir  \V  illiam  Drummond  has  nothing  to 
contend  against  but  facts,  and  history,  and  chronology,  and  festivals  in  celebration  of 
facts,  the  uniform  concurrent  testimony  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  the  dictates  of 
common  sense :  to  these  he  very  effectually  opposes  etymology,  hypothesis,  and  fable. 
When  I  would  shew  that  Csesar  is  Aries,  and  Augustus  Taurus,  I  am  sensible  the 
same  difficulties  must  oppose  themselves ;  and  had  1  not  such  an  example  of  patient 
courage  and  perseverance  as  that  before  me,  I  confess  I  should  shrink  under  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Rut  I  kneel  with  the  ingenious  Sir  William  at  the  **  altar  of  truth  and  na¬ 
ture,  of  which  the  basis  it  established  by  reason  "  Pp.  12,  13. 

The  proposition,  the  truth  of  which  1  am  anxious  to  establish,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  tliat  of  Sir  William  Drummond :  to  quote  his  own  words,  “  I  pretend,  tliat 
the  ancient  Jews,  like  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  h.vd  their  esoteric  and  their  exo¬ 
teric  doctrines  ”  That  is,  the  ancient  Jews  disguised  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
astronomy  and  the  reform  of  the  calendar  under  the  veil  of  simple  narration  and  ap¬ 
parent  matter  of  fact,  and  the  mystery  has  never  been  solved  till  the  present  day. 
The  arguments  on  which  this  hypothesis  is  supported  are  derived  from  etymology, 
coinddence,  and  tradition. 
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I  pretend  that  the  Roman  historians,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  &c.  had  their  esoteric 
•od  eaoteric  doctrines:  they  are  enigmatical  writers,  and  concealed  certain  truths 
from  the  vulgar  under  the  disguise  of  a  most  candid  and  impartial  statement  of  facts. 
These  truths,  consequently,  like  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  are  generally  un. 
known  among  their  descendants ;  like  these  too,  they  do  not  even  seem  to  have  been 
understood  at  the  time  they  were  written ;  a  circumstance  which  adds  considerably  ta 
our  merit,  in  discovering  their  meaning  at  present.  Sly  arguments  are  likewise  deduced 
from  etjrmology,  coincidence,  and  tr^iiion ;  and  1  trust  by  their  assistance  *  to  ex> 
plain  the  hidden  sense  of  many  passages’  in  the  Roman  historians.”  F.  14—16. 

Mr.  Townsend  then  archly  admits  the  superior  difficulties 
with  which  his  predecessor  Itad  to  contend,  arising  from  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Mosaic  institution,  considered  as  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  information  and  a  system  of  laws,  and  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  Romans,  in  respect  of  religion  and  their  attention  to 
national  history.  The  precepts  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  it  is 
obvious,  were  intended  to  abolish  all  distinction  of  doctrines  in¬ 
to  esoteric  and  exoteric,  by  disclosing  and  publicly  promulgat¬ 
ing  every  thing  to  the  collective  body  of  the  people.  Farther, 
it  was  one  of  these  precepts,  repeatedly  and  solemnly  enjoined, 
that  the  people  should  diligently  peruse  the  sacred  code  commit¬ 
ted  to  them,  to  the  intent  it  might  be  thoroughly  understood, 
remembered  and  obeyed.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  transcribed  their  laws;  and  it  is  matter  of  notoriety, 
that,  amid  all  their  transgressions  and  strange  vicissitudes,  they 
scrupulously  guarded  against  any  interpolation,  diminution,  or 
change  of  the  sacred  text.  The  care,  besides,  with  which  they 
preserved  the  pedigree  of  their  fathers,  as  well  as  every  thing 
relative  to  the  history  of  their  nation,  furnished  them,  in  every 
age,  with  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  possible  as  to  the  for¬ 
mer  existence  and  the  reality  of  the  actions  of  those  characters 
whom  they  conceived  to  be  the  founders  and  the  supporters  of 
their  singular  community.  “  When  the  Pentateuch  was  writ- 
“  ten,”  says  Mr.  Townsend  quite  correctly,  “  the  Jews  had 
“  many  more  convincing  reasons  to  believe  that  Abraham  and 
“  the  twelve  Patriarchs  were  real  characters,  than  we  have  to 
“  believe  that  King  John  signed  the  Magna  Charta.”  The  me¬ 
rit  of  Sir  William,  therefore,  must  be  vastly  great,  who,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  such  obstacles,  has  been  able  to  adduce  arguments  in 
defence  of  his  position,  that  these  persons,  O  marvellous  !  were 
astronomical  emblems  !  The  task  of  ]Mr.  Townsend,  again, 
was  comparatively  easy,  because,  as  the  Romans  w’ere  very 
careless  of  their  records,  and  were  not  command#»d  to  pre¬ 
serve,  to  transcribe  and  to  study  them,  “  errors  and  emblems  of 

all  kinds  could  have  more  easily  obtained  admission  into  their 
“  chronicles.”  The  facts,  therefore,  the  Jacts,  we  repeat,  which 
are  to  be  overcome  or  set  aside,  in  the  former  case,  arc  distinct. 
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prominent  and  unadulterated,  and  absolutely  derive,  even  now, 
a  kind  of  support  from  the  very  character  and  condition  of  the 
people  to  whose  history  they  relate ;  whereas,  those  of  the  lat- 
ter  are  so  negligently,  not  to  say  irreverently  recorded,  by  such 
mystical  authors  as  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  and  are  so  void  of 
derivative  confirmation  from  presently  existing  circumstances, 
that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  they  were  intended  to  serve  the  pur. 
pose  of  a  mask,  under  which  certain  astronomical  types  and  em¬ 
blems  have  been  long  concealed  from  vulgar  scrutiny  ! 

After  this  exposition  of  the  respective  difficulties  in  the  tasks 
of  Sir  William  Drummond  and  Mr.  Townsend,  we  must  say 
a  word  or  two  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  are  overcome. 
These  have  been  already  enumerated,— etymology,  coincidence, 
and  tradition.  The  last  two  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from 
an  example  of  their  use ;  and  the  rules  of  the  first,  which  are 
derived  chiefly  from  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Drummond, 
and  are  of  essential  importance,  will  be  best  given  in  Mr. 
Townsend’s  owm  words. 

**  From  the  evidence  of  an  innumerable  collection  of  writers,  I  mi^  here  assume 
as  a  preliminary,  that  the  whole  earth  was  originally  of  one  language :  all  languages 
are  derived  from  one  source,  and,  however  they  may  now  differ,  it  is  probable  we  ^ 
shall  find  in  each  many  radicals  and  words  which  are  to  be  traced  to  the  original  L 

stock.  Ktymology  is  tlie  art  of  discovering  these  words ;  by  stripping  off  their  sine-  I 

cure  appendages  of  mood,  tense,  number,  person,  gender,  digamma,  affix,  prefix,  I 
intensitive,  and  accent.  Ktymology  can  change,  derive,  add,  or  subtract  syllables  I 
Like  a  suit  of  chain  armour,  it  bends  at  pleasure  over  every  part  of  an  hypothesis ;  } 

and  defends  a  new  system,  by  guarding  against  die  intrusion  of  all  the  ^ts  and  1 

arrows  of  facts  and  history,  while  the  whole  body  moves  easily  beneath  its  impene-  1 
trable  strength.  Its  only  disadvantage  is,  that  if  the  links  are  once  broken  through,  I 
the  most  illustrious  theory  which  depends  on  its  piotection  becomes  at  once  utterly  * 
powerless  and  defenceless,  and  is  suffocated  in  its  own  discoveries.  Like  all  useful  ; 
auxiliaries,  it  must  be  subjected  to  discipline ;  and  the  few  following  rules  have  been  U 
considered  of  importance.  I 

All  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  may  be  reduced  to  a  monosyllable ;  because  > 
all  language,  as  we  daily  see  in  infants,  was  at  first  monosyllabic.  i 

“  All  beginnings  and  endings  of  words  may  consequendy  be  rejected  at  pleasure,  | 
till  three  letters,  or,  if  necessary,  only  two  letters  remain. 

“  Vowels  may  be  added  or  reject^.  Consonants  only  form  the  roots  of  words.  I 

**  When  the  radicals  are  discovered,  the  word  of  which  they  are  compOked  may  be  | 
read  either  backwards  or  forwards,  as  may  be  found  convenient.  Thus  Cuscha  is  the 
same  as  Cacus ;  Ain-ait  as  Ait-ain ;  Kesain  as  Hanes ;  with  many  odiers,  for  which  n 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Bryant.  f| 

Should  one  consonant  only  remain,  vowels  may  be  added  cither  before  or  after 
it,  as  the  soiuid  may  appear  to  require. 

**  Should  two  consonants  remain,  vowels  may  be  inserted. 

Labials  may  be  changed  into  labials,  and  dentals  into  dentals. 

**  All  harsh  sounds  may  be  reduced  to  those  more  agreeable,  by  substituting  a 
digamma,  or  changing  gutturals  into  f,  ph,  v,  or  b. 

•*  Words  which  may  have  any  affinity  with  F-gypdan,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  or  other 
oriental  languages,  are  never  to  be  refen^  to  a  Circek  root 

This  latter  rule  is  particularly  applicable  to  Latin  words,  for  the  Homans  were 
nut  merely  a  cobny  from  Greece  conducted  by  Aincas,  as  the  traditions  assart ;  they 
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were  part  of  die  great  family  of  the  Cuthim  i  and  we  may  jusdy  expect  to  6nd  much 
of  the  primeval  language  among  them.  As  there  is  no  regular  alphabet  or  dictionary 
of  this  language,  we  must  drag  the  roots  of  the  most  obstinate  words  from  the  first 
oriental  dialect  in  which  they  have  taken  shelter,  and  bring  them  nut  to  be  stripped 
or  clothed  as  they  are  wanted.  As  the  Hebrew  contains  tho  roots  of  nearly  all 
die  oriental  dialects,  ttnd  as  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  have  derived  words  in  every 
language  of  Europe,  and  the  world,  from  Hebrew,  I  consider  its  authority  in  all 
(tpiological  cases  as  decisive.  Though  I  cannot  prove  it  to  have  been  the  pri¬ 
mitive  liuiguage,  1  believe  it  to  contain  more  of  the  words  originally  spoken  by* 
mankind  than  any  other,  and  I  therefore  appeal  to  it  without  reluctance. 

“  Such  are  the  rules  of  that  etynioli^,  which  in  many  instances  has  been  the 
successful  auxiliary  of  Sir  AVilliam  Drunrmond,  and  from  the  assistance  of  which 
1  hope  my  own  system  will  receive  equal  support.’*  P.  20 — 25. 

By  the  help  of  tliesc  rules,  it  would  not  be  impossible,  we 
presume,  to  prove  any  thing  we  wished  to  prove ;  and  hence, 
more  especially  if  the  other  means  above  mentioned  are  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  lend  their  aid,  we  can  lie  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  as¬ 
tonishing  success  of  Inith  the  authors  before  us.  AW  that  is  re- 
({uisite  to  their  effectual  operation  in  cither  case,  is  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  which  is  accordingly  premised  by  both,  that  those  parts 
usually  called  historical,  in  the  respective  works,  whether  sacred 
or  profane,  which  are  intended  to  be  explained,  and  whence 
such  wonderful  conclusions  are  deduced,  are  “  partly  allegori¬ 
cal,  and  partly  historical.”  There  needs  but  the  help  of  an  ad¬ 
mitted  and  well-known  mathematical  axiom,  to  give  a  conclusion 
from  their  joint  undertakings,  which  may  well  he  allowed  to 
deserve  a  respectable  place  among  the  marvellous  things  in  the 
Grand  Academy  of  L^gado.  It  is  very  happily  stated  by  Mr. 
Townsend  in  the  close  of  his  dedication,  which  we  shall  there¬ 
fore  quote  for  the  edification  of  our  readers. 

**  The  most  strange,  and  almost  unaccomitable  circumstance  is  this :  that  the  very 
coincidences  which  identify  the  Patriarchs  with  the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  identify 
the  Cesars  with  them  also :  a  circumstance  indeed  so  very  surprising,  that  if  I  had 
time  to  pnisecute  the  inquiry,  I  might  prove,  that  as  things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same,  are  equal  to  one  another,  the  Patriarchs  are  tlic  Cmsars,  and  the  Caesars  the  sons 
of  .Jacob,  bmuse  they  are  both  syiKMiymous  with  the  Zodiac !”  Pp.  25,  26. 

Any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  this  work  would  be  quite  super¬ 
fluous.  It  is  quite  enough,  we  believe,  to  state  its  general  de¬ 
sign,  and  to  furnish  a.  satisfactory  speciiilcn  of  its  execution. 
The  former,  we  trust,  has  already  been  done,  and  it  now  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  exhibit  the  latter.  We  should  have  preferrctl 
for  this  purpose  the  first  of  the  series,  l)ecause  from  its  superior 
copiousness  in  the  three  means  of  proof,  it  explains  the  w’hole 
system  of  inteq)retation ;  but  as  it  is  for  this  very  reason  too 
long  for  our  pages,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  abstract 
of  it,  and  then  quote  two  of  the  shortest  expositions. 

As  Sir  William  Drummond,  then,  endeavours  to  identify  the 
patriarch  Gatl  with  the  sign  Aries,  so  our  author  attempts  to 
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prove  (lie  corrcf-pondence  of  Cains  Julius  C-a*sar,  the  first  of  the 
Runinu  cmjK’fors,  with  tlic  same  sip^n.  The  steps  of  his  demon, 
stratiou  arc  first,  the  assunuHl  etyiuolofpcs  of  the  natnes  of  tliat 
monarch  and  his  parents,  from  which  the  allusion  to  his  real 
astronomical  imjxirt  is  dearly  deduced ;  sccontlly,  several  coin¬ 
cidences  of  meaning  between  events  in  his  life  and  the  order  and 
circumstances  of  the  sign  of  the  Ram ;  and,  thirdly,  the  facility 
of  interpreting  some  prctlictions  rcs|)ecting  him,  especially  the 
story  of  his  assassination,  and  his  dying  exclamation  to  Brutus, 
by  the  supposition  of  an  astronomical  fact  l)cing  thereby  de¬ 
noted!  For  similar  reasons,  and  with  like  force,  Augustus  is 
there  shewn  to  Ik*  Taurus;  Til)crius,  Gemini;  (.'aligula,  (!uncer; 
Claudius,  Leo;  Nero,  Virgt»;  Gallwi,  I/ibra;  Otho,  Scorpio; 
Vitellius,  Sagittarius ;  Vespasian,  Capricorn  ;  Titus,  A<piarius; 
and  Domitian,  Pisc*es.  We  prefer  for  our  specimens,  the  case's 
of  Tiberius  and  Nero,  wliich  we  shall  give  entire. 

“  Benjamin  is  described  ravening  as  a  wolf :  if  this  alone  would  prove  him  to  be  the 
sign  Gemini,  we  might  apply,  e^’en  with  more  propriety,  this  urgument  to  identify  Ti' 
berius  with  the  same  sign. 

“  The  word  Tiberius  is  derived  either  from  SNT  a  wolf,  or  the  high- 

ec,  or  elevated  part  of  the  land,  or  the  Zodiac ;  tvide  the  meaning  of  t/ufxXtf,  Bry. 
ant’s  AnalytU,  l‘'.abct’s  On/rin  of  Puj'uii  hhhtry,  Sic.  &c.  Kc.)  or  from  K*!!*  excel* 
knee,  cither  of  which  will  prove  him  to  have  been  the  sign  Gemini. 

“  He  was  evidently  a  wolf  to  the  Uoman  jKople.  He  might  be  called  *1^10,  from 
his  unexpected  elevation  to  the  supreme  power;  that  i.:,  the  Twins  ap])car  to  have  at* 
tained  tlieir  greatest  height  in  the  sumnter  s<.)lsticc.  He  might  be  called  K*t!l  from  the 
splendour  of  his  station  ;  the  word  appears  to  me  to  allude  to  the  beauty,  and  splendour 
of  the  summer  months.  I  incline  to  the  first  derivation,  though  it  is  not  the  roost  ac. 
curate ;  Suetonius  represents  Tiberius  ravening  as  a  wolf,  in  a  tine  strain  of  alle* 
gory. 

I  was  fearful  of  meeting  with  sonic  difficulty  in  proving  that  one  individual  could 
be  considered  as  a  double  constellation.  This  objection  is  removed  by  the  recollection, 
that  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  reigned  some  years  with  Augustus,  on  which  account 
they  were  ]>artly  united  in  the  imaginations  of  the  astronomers.’’  Pp.  73,  74'. 

**  Sir  William  proves  Naphthali  to  be  the  sign  Virgo  by  a  curious  syllogism.  A 
tree  was  represent^  by  the  Egyptians  beside  the  sign  V  irgo.  The  words  •  Naph¬ 
thali  is  a  hind  let  loose,  he  giveih  goodly  words,’  our  author,  conceives  to  be  wrongly ' 
translated ;  and  agrees  with  ISocIiart  in  rendering  the  passage,  Naphthali  is  a  tree 
shooting  forth,  producing  goodly  branches :  from  whence  he  argues  that  Virgo  is  a 
tree,  and  Naphthali  is  a  tree,  therefore  valet  consequents.  , 

“  It  is  a  peculiar  excellence  of  Sir  William  Drummond’s  system,  that  it  not  only 
discovers  new  interpretations,  but  it  makes  those  interpretations  of  general  and  useful 
application.  In  tlie  passage  before  us,  however,  my  hyi>othesis  is  equally  confirmed  by 
the  old  and  new  translation.  We  are  informed,  that  Nero,  in  the  banning  of  )rit 
reign,  gave  many  f.^r  promises  of  future  excellence.  Idkc  a  tree  which  produces 
goodly  branches,  he  gave  expectations  of  fruit  in  its  se.rson :  like  a  fair  and  beautiful 
bind,  he  excited  admir.xtion  by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  his  person  ;  he  gave  goodly 
words  to  tlie  soldiers  and  to  the  people,  he  wished  to  deserve,  rather  than  to  receive  the 
praises  of  the  senate,  and  regretu'd  his  ability  of  signing  his  name  to  a  list  of  malefac¬ 
tors. 

“  The  mysterious  and  enigmatical  writers  w  ho  have  related  these  circumstances  of 
Nero,  proceed  in  the  most  strange  and  inconsistent  manner  to  relate  a  pretended  change 
of  conduct.  He  is  s^id  to  have  become  debauched  and  protiigutc  ;  cSerainate,  crueW 
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infanious,  and  lascivious,  incurring  the  public  hatred ;  the  murderer  of  hU  mother,  his 
tutor,  and  his  friends ;  and  at  length  dying  miserably  in  tlie  gardens  of  Phaon.  The 
wliole  of  these  Apocryplial  stories  are  a  collection  of  emblems,  referring  to  astronomy, 
and  identifying  Nero  witlt  the  ^  Virgo. 

Virgo  once  filled  in  the  Zodiac  the  place  which  is  now  occupied  by  Libra.  It  was 
therefore  tlie  first  of  the  descending  signs.  The  a.ncienu,  as  the  arch  Volney  has  de- 
nionstratctl,  considered  the  six  last  signs  as  tlie  reign  of  Ahriman,  winter,  and  desola¬ 
tion  :  and  were  accustomed  to  express  their  dread  of  tlie  approaching  dreariness,  by 
every  appellation  of  contempt  and  detestation.  The  change  of  seasons  is  impercepti¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  hopes  in  which  they  indulged,  that  the  suit,  theugh  he  had  begun  to  de¬ 
scend,  would  still  continue  his  auspicious  influences,  prompted  them  to  consider  the 
commencement  of  his  decline  with  complacency.  Hence  they  represented  in  their  his¬ 
tories  the  sign  Virgo,  as  giving  fair  promises,  which  were  never  fulfilled  ;  as  a  tree  full 
of  branches,  but  without  fruit :  as  liolding  cars  of  corn  in  her  hand  to  signify  that  the 
)oy  of  harvest  was  past,  thougli  Uic  harvest  weather  was  not  entirely  gone  by.  When 
aU  these  fair  promises  were  disappointed,  when  storms  and  rain,  and  the  melancholy 
changes  of  tlie  season  actually  approaclied,  they  spoke  of  this  sign  in  the  most  con¬ 
temptuous  langijage,  as  the  murderess  of  a  mother,  and  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The 
mysterious  allusions  of  this  part  of  the  Uoman  history  aie  thus  fully  developed.  As 
the  sign  Virgo  began  witli  fine  weather,  and  ended  with  storms,  so  Nero  is  typically 
described  as  roniiiicncing  his  career  in  virtue,  and  closing  it  in  vice. 

“  I  could  confirm  this  interpretation,  by  proving  that  Agrippina,  Britannicus,  Se¬ 
neca,  Lucan,  and  others,  were  Amnionian  names,  descriptive  of  the  stars  and  constel¬ 
lations  near  Virgo:  but  I  must  proceed.  1  forgot  to  observe,  that  Nero  is  derived 
from  the  old  word  "tS  to  divide ;  the  Zodiac  in  the  time  of  Nero  being  divided  by 
V’irgo.”  1*.  99—94. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  as  plain  and  as  popular  an 
account  of  this  ingenious  little  work,  as  its  nature  svould  admit; 
but  we  ought  to  remark,  that  its  jx*culiar  worth  can  be  fully 
comprehended  by  those  only  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  languages  to  which  it  necessarily  at  times  refers,  and  who 
are  aware  of  the  extravagancies  to  which  etymological  disquisi¬ 
tions  are  apt  to  Ik*  carried.  In  point  of  wit,  its  chief  merit  con¬ 
sists,  we  apprehend,  in  the  first  or  general  idea  of  the  possibility 
t)f  partfdying  the  fantastic  production  of  Sir  William  Drummond. 
We  readily  admit,  however,  that  the  argument  is  managed 
throughout  with  considerable  dexterity,  and  that  portions  of  it 
display  a  jx)wer  and  a  facility  of  irony,  which  would  not  disgrace 
a  page  in  the  writings  of  Swift.  The  author,  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  add,  seems  to  possess  too  much  gootl  sense  and  too  great  a 
regard  to  the  solemn  character  of  religion,  not  to  he  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  cases  are  somewhat  rare  in  which  it  is  allowable 
to  employ  the  sort  of  arguments  in  which  he  has  indulged,  for 
the  del'ence  of  Christianity.  He  assigns  reasons  for  his  having 
recourse  to  it,  which,  for  our  own  part,  we  conceive  to  he  per¬ 
fectly  justifiable.  The  reader  may  wish  to  see  him  in  his  serious 
mood,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  think  lie  appears  in  it  to  great 
advantage,  {is,  besides  his  lilicral  concessions  to  the  character 
and  attainments  of  Sir  William  Drummond,  and  his  never  de¬ 
viating  from  the  |X)litencss  of  a  gentleman,  lie  manifests  a  de¬ 
cided  and  a  warm  alfectioii  for  Uevelation,  which  he  very  pro- 
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}M?rly  considers  as  the  true  basis  of  social  and  personal  hap. 
)nness.  It  is  no  more  than  Justice  to  quote  his  concluding  re. 
flections,  which  are  no  less  important  in  their  application  than 
they  are  energetically  delivered. 

All  that  is  dear  to  man,  every  hope  of  happiness  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  is  to  come,  is  derived  from  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Scripture. 
Shake  but  this  foundation  of  our  faith,  and  the  whole  fabric  falls — man  at  once  loses 
his  strength  and  his  support — misfortune  has  no  refuge,  sorrow  no  hope,  affliction  no 
friend — poverty  has  no  consolation,  and  wealth  no  restrunU-luxury  may  revel,  pos. 
sion  indulge,  profligacy  reign  uncontrolled,  piety  seek  shelter  in  a  mad-house,  and  pride 
alike  forget  God  and  despise  man.  lleligion,  that  personal  religion,  I  mean,  which  pu¬ 
rities  die  heart,  and  elevates  the  soul,  becomes  at  once  useless  and  ridiculous.  The 
promises,  the  threatenings,  the  anticipations,  and  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  rest  on  no 
basis,  and  excite  no  longer  either  hope  or  fear. 

Voliunes  might  be  filled  with  the  detail  of  the  fatal  consequences  to  society,  if  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  were  thus  removed ;  and  in  what  terms  ought  the  authors 
of  so  much  misery  to  the  whole  race  of  man  to  be  addressed  f  The  use  of  strong 
language  is  deemed  inconsistent  with  candour  and  liberality  :  we  are  not  pennitted, 
even  by  the  very  customs  of  society,  to  express  the  indignation  which  as  Christians  vs 
must  so  deeply  fcel.  If  the  friends  of  Ilevclation  are  clergymen,  they  are  at  once  stig- 
matized  as  servile,  interested,  bigoted,  vcn.'il,  and  suspicious  advocates.  ‘  The  wa- 
pons,’  says  Sir  William  Drummond,  ‘  with  which  they  light,  are  either  borrowed 
from  the  armory  of  heaven,  or  forged  in  tlic  fires  of  hell.’  If  the  friends  of  Kevels- 
tion  are  laymen,  they  are  ignorant  and  incompetent.  Are  we  grave,  we  are  denomi¬ 
nated  dull.  Are  we  serious  and  in  earnest,  we  are  declamatory  and  hypocritical 
Have  we  recourse  to  argument,  we  arc  gravely  told  that  our  reasoning  is  antiquated, 
and  our  faitli  exploded.  If  we  expostulate,  we  are  pitied ;  if  severe,  we  are  un¬ 
charitable,  uncandid.  or  prejudiced.  Truth  is  to  be  found  with  none  but  the  inipar. 
tial,  tlie  wise,  the  learned  infidel ;  with  whom  is  neither  sophistry,  prejudice,  nor  con¬ 
tradiction.  Instead  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  presented  witli  broken  Zodiacs,  and 
all  the  lumber  of  Elastern  vanity ;  when  we  object  to  such  a  substitute,  we  arc  de¬ 
rided,  insulted,  and  despised.  You  will  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  I  have  conde'. 
scended  to  irony ;  that  I  have  armed  myself  with  that  weapon  which  has  been  so  long 
employed  against  the  impregnable  fortress  pf  Christianity.  I  have  pressed  nonsen- 
stc^  reasonings  to  nonsensical  conclusions.  My  object  hse  been  to  shew,  that  the  ar- 
guments  of  Sir  IVilliam  Drummond  will  apply  with  e(|ual  success  to  scripture  and  to 
history  :  I  have  chosen  the  ex-absurdo  meth^  of  proving  my  position — it  appeared 
to  be  alike  necessary,  justifiable,  and  conclusive :  it  has  enabled  me  to  expose  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  folly  of  resting  an^  system  on  coincidence,  that  fruitful  parent  of  palmistry, 
physiognouiy,  craniology,  astrolt^,  and  every  oilier  absurdity  which  has  amused  or 
astonished  the  world.”  Pp.  1 II — 141. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  we  have  in  our  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks  departed  Irom  the  province  of  fair  criticism,  by 
assigning  evil  motives  to  the  learned  author  whose  work  has 
called  forth  this  amusing  production ;  and  that  we  have  still  far¬ 
ther  transgrcssctl,  by  calling  up  a  departed  shade  in  order  to 
abuse  it.  Our  answer  is  short,  and  we  conceive  perfectly  con¬ 
clusive,  The  publication  of  Mr.  Townsend,  which  we  esteemed 
too  meritorious  to  be  allowed  to  escape  our  notice,  necessarily  in¬ 
duced  us  to  characterize  the  production  to  which  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  serve  as  an  antidote ;  and  we  found  it  impossible  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  part  of  our  duty,  ivilhout  forming  and  staling  our 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  object  wliicli  Sir  William  Drum- 
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niond  had  in  view.  This  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  co?ild  not 
liave  been  any  lhinf»  else  than  the  weakening  the  authority  and 
the  value  of  our  religion,  by  explaining  aivay,  or  absolutely  stul¬ 
tifying,  one  of  the  saeretl  foundations  on  which  it  rests.  No  man 
of  sense,  we  are  confident,  can  read  his  book  without  perceiving, 
that  if  the  opiuion  which  it  broaches  were  true,  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  first  instance,  and  eventually  those  of 
tlie  New,  couU  necessarily  he  proved  to  lie  unworthy  of  any  ve¬ 
neration  save  what  their  antiquity  would  naturally  create  in  the 
most  dissolute  mind ;  and,  on  the  other  liand,  we  deem  it  equally 
clear,  that  the  individual  who,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  used 
such  arguments  and  exjiressions  as  Sir  William  has  used,  woultl 
not  scruple  to  push  his  inventions  to  the  very  acme  of  their 
import.  Have  we  then  been  either  unjust  or  unnecessarily  se¬ 
vere 


Ar'^.  IV.  Remarks  on  Scepticism^  especially  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  Subjects  of  OrganiziUion  and  Life.,  being  an  answer 
to  the  Views  of  M.  Bichat,  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  upon  these  points.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rennell, 
A.M.  Vicar  of  Kensington,  and  Christian  Advocate  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  London.  Rivingtons.  Pp.  141. 

PiiERE  is  much  absolute  merit  in  this  pamphlet.  This  we 
say  solely  of  its  qualities  as  a  literary  composition — the  sound¬ 
ness  of  Its  logic — and  tlie  general  acuteness  of  intellect  wliicli 
it  displays.  In  all  other  respects,  our  praise  of  it  must  be  un¬ 
qualified.  The  moral  and  religious  principles  which  pervade  it, 
are  of  the  most  pure  and  most  rational — and  therefore  of  the 
most  excellent  kind.  The  opinions  against  which  it  is  directed 
are  indeed  of  such  a  sort,  that  a  very  satisfactorv  refutation  of 
them  might  be  wrought  out  by  any  man  of  ordinary  intellect — 
for  we  can  think  no  better  of  them  than  as  of  the  most  common 
and  obvious  errors  which  the  youngest  proficients  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  sciences  can  correct.  It  may  therefore  be  thought  that  it  is 
no  great  exploit  for  a  man  of  such  standing  as  Mr.  Rennell  to 
have  beat  down  tlie  advocates  of  such  doctrines.  The  wonder 
is,  not  that  they  have  been  refuted,  but  tliat  they  have  really 
been  seriously  avowed. 

Such  would  be  the  first  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  sound 
philosopher  on  the  subject  of  this  pamphlet.  But  there  are 
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other  considerations  of  vast  importance  in  estimating  the  merit 
of  sucli  a  Mork.  It  is  true,  that  to  every  man  of  an  enlighten, 
ed  mind,  the  attempt  to  •  revive  such  opinions  may  seem  almost 
too  absurd  and  contemptible  to  deserve  anv  new  refutation.  But 
the  effect  upon  the  public  is  not  to  lie  jinigcd  on  such  grounds. 
The  scepticism  or  iuiidelity  winch  is  foundt^  on  the  doctrine  of 
a  material  and  }x?rishable  soul,  is  too  much  calculate<l  to  delude 
the  great  body  of  narrow  and  superficial  inquirers.  When  the 
doctrine  is  professed  by  a  man  of  some  reputation  in  any  branch 
of  science,  it  will  more  easily  pass  current  under  the  sanciion  of 
his  name.  For  though  this  be  a  verj'  enlightened  age,  there  are 
very  few  who  Ibrm  their  opinions  on  so  abstruse  a  subject  from 
their  own  reasonings  or  inquiries ;  so  they  take  up  opinions  at 
second  hand,— and,  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  suppose  that  a 
great  deal  is  true  which  is  vouched  by  the  authority  of  a  dis- 
tinguished  name,  by  the  most  common  error  in  reasoning,  that 
name  which  is  the  highest  authority  in  one  branch  of  science,  is 
taken  to  be  a  high  authority  in  all.  Thus,  great  weight  is  given 
to  a  system  of  metaphysics  pro|K)undcd  by  some  eminent  physi¬ 
cian  ;  and  a  jihysiologist  of  high  reputation,  most  thoroughly 
skilled  in  all  the  functions  of  the  liunian  body,  appears  to*  the 
vulgar  as  entitled  to  equal  authority  when  he  writes  to  prove 
the  mortality  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  therefore  a  great  benefit 
to  the  public  when  the  errors  which  are  ditliisi'd  fnim  such  quar- 
ters  are  ihm-oughly  exposwl. 

]Mr.  Keiinell  then  did  well  to  undertake  this  work  *,  and  he 
has  cxecutcil  it  in  a  manner  the  most  serviceable  to  the  public, 
and  the  most  honourable  to  his  own  reputation.  He  has  not 
merely  given  an  answer  to  the  strange  views  of  iVI.  Bichat  and 
his  disciples,  hut  has  aeconqiaiiied  it  with  many  most  excellent 
observations  on  the  general  causes  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  not  much  room  for  originality 
on  that  subject  I  neverllielcss,  the  manner  of  IVIr.  Rcnnelfs  pam¬ 
phlet  is  so  very  judicious — the  observations  are  often  so  acute, 
and  always  so  accurate — the  reasoning  is  so  correct — the  reproof 
so  temperate  and  so  just — and  the  principles  of  morality  and  re¬ 
ligion  are  so  sound,  that  we  cannot  but  hnik  upon  the  whole  pro¬ 
duction  as  one  of  signal  merit.  Tlmt  which  has  struck  us  most,  is 
the  great  temperance  and  moderation  with  which  he  has  treated 
his  adversaries,  considering,  that  to  every  learned  and  enlight¬ 
ened  man,  there  must  apjx^ar  to  be  so  much  palpable  ignorance 
—so  much  inaccurate  and  inconclusive  reasoning  in  what  they 
have  advanced,  that  it  would  not  lie  very  easy  to  withhold  all 
expressions  of  indignation  and  contempt.  Mr.  Rennell  has  the 
great  merit  of  abstaining  from  all  such ;  and  has  throughout 
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his  wliole  work  presci^ed  towards  his  adversaries  that  calm  re¬ 
spect  which  is  most  suitable  to  the  spirit  and  dignity  ofa  ('hris- 
TiAS  Advocate. 

In  truth,  the  sceptics  of  the  present  day  are  men  of  very  in¬ 
ferior  faculties  to  their  pretlecessors  in  the  same  scIum)1.  They 
have  proj)ounded  doctrines  which  would  have  shocked  the  un¬ 
derstandings  of  the  8ubtl(‘  and  reline<l  sixK^ulators  of  the  last 
century.  They  have  less  learning  and  less  acuteness,  and  are, 
for  the  mo>t  i>art,  but  |)oor  inastei*s  of  logic.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is,  that  they  are  less  dangerous — and,  indeed,  if  they 
had  only  to  rely  on  tlieir  ow  n  jiow'ers  for  the  sup|H)rt  and  projia- 
gation  of  their  doctrines,  they  would  not  be  very  Ibi-midablc. 
But  the  cau^s  of  scepticism  are  unfortunately  rcjoteil  in  the 
dispositions  of  a  great  ))roportion  of  mankind,  and  these  dis- 
|)ositions  are  gratified  by  adopting  the  opinions  of  men  in  any 
way  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  ingenuity.  While 
these  causes  continue  to  operate,  every  new  refutation  of  tlicir 
doctrines  is  an  essential  lienclit  to  mankind. 

Mr.  llennell  begins  by  an  inquiry,  first  into  the  character, 
and  then  into  the  causes,  of  modem  scepticism.  Its  prevailing 
character  he  staters  to  l)c  an  affectation  of  respect  for  religion, 
and  a  disposition  to  treat  all  religious  crcnnls  as  matter  of  private 
prejudice,  which  ought  not  to  be  questioned  or  disturbed. 
Throughout  the  whole  work,  our  author  makes  no  distinction 
between  scepticism  and  avowed  infulelity  ;  and  thus  far  he  is 
right — that  the  man  who  doubts  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  does  not  believe  in  k — and  he  who  does  not  believe  is  an 
infidel.  But  that  which  he  descrilies  very  truly  as  the  prevailing 
character  of  motlern  scepticism,  in  no  way  applies  to  that  class 
of  infidels  who  openly  blaspheme  and  deny  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  These  inde^,  if  they  lie  really  honest  in  their  con¬ 
duct,  though  they  disbelieve  in  the  Christian  religion,  have  a 
creed  of  their  pwn.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  entertain  mere 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  that  religion ;  but  that  they  have  an 
undoubting  belief  in  its  utter  falsehood.  The  professors  of 
this  creed  are  as  intolerant  in  their  bigotry  as  the  most  un¬ 
enlightened  propagators  of  corrupted  Christianity.  They  are 
not,  however,  more  dangerous  enemies  than  those  refined 
sceptics,  who  profess  to  shelter  their  disbelief  under  the  spe¬ 
cious  pretence  of  doubting  tlie  force  of  that  evidence  on  which 
the  faith  of  every  sincere  Christian  is  grounded.  To  infidelity, 
therefore,  in  its  rankest  sense,  Mr.  RennelPs  remarks  do  not 
strictly  extend ;  and  though  he  thus  omits  a  seet  of  infideks 
who  have  been  very  busy  in  these  latter  days,  it  is  only  because 
a  philosophical  discussion  of  some  doctrines  on  which  reliance  is 
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placed  by  those  who  withhold  their  belief  in  the  gospel,  could 
never  rightly  be  addressed  to  the  rash  and  presumptuous  opi¬ 
nions  of  those  illiterate  and  ignorant  men  who  act  upon  the  ri¬ 
diculous  mistake,  that  the  absolute  falsehood  of  the  gospel  is  a 
thing  capable  of  satisfactory  pr(X)f.  ^ 

The  character  given  by  Mr.  Rennell,  extends  to  all  the  other 
sects  of  infidels  and  sceptics — to  all  that  vast  variety  of  doctrines, 
which,  though  it  will  appear  that  they  have  long  since  been 
confuted  and  exposed,  have,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
been  adopted,  for  want  of  better,  by  the  theists,  naturalists,  and 
sceptics,  under  what  sect  or  denomination  soever  they  may  class 
themselves.  They,  for  the  most  part,  concur  in  denying  that  f 
faith  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  can  be  founded  in  reason ;  and 
in  assuring  us,  that  thrif  are  the  \vorst  enemies  to  religion  who 
w'ould  place  its  foundation  on  reason,  and  not  on  an  act  of  blind 
l)elief  in  which  reason  has  no  part.  The  character  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  scepticism,  is  to  represent  the  true  and  the  false 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  all  depending  on  the  same  act.  If  this 
be  right,  the  religion  of  the  Pagan,  the  Mahommedan,  and  the 
Christian,  stand  on  the  same  foundation  of  mere  belief,  wholly 
independent  on  reason ;  and  the  conclusion  will  inevitably  foU 
low,  that  whoever  admits  the  falsehood  of  any  one  of  these  reli-  | 
gions,  cannot  be  convinced  that  any  one  of  them  is  true.  On 
this  subject  we  quote  the  observation  of  Mr.  Rennell : 

**  \V’hen  under  pretence  of  superior  respect,  religion  is  considered  as  a  matter,  not  11 
of  reason,  but  of  faith,  its  claims  upon  our  understandings  and  hearts  arc  fatally  mis-  B 
represented.  Christianity  has  little  cause  to  fear  that  scrutinizing  spirit,  which  will  B 
teach  men  *  to  look  homewards  and  consider it  would  only  protest  against  those  re-  B 
spectful  insinuations,  which  just  go  far  enough  to  awaken  doubt,  without  promoting  B 
thought,  and  would  hint  to  mankind  that  what  they  embrace  witliout  conviction,  they  ,  B 
are  to  reject  without  inquiry.”  B 

A  just  examination  of  the  true  causes  of  scepticism  will  ex--  ■ 

pose  to  the  very  bottom  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion,  that  reason  is  ■ 

not  the  foundation  of  our  religion.  But  that  which  must  at  the  H 

fii^t  suggest  itself  with  respect  to  such  a  propo.sition,  is,  that  it  |l 

involves  the  absurdity  of  assuming,  that  reason  is  excluded  ,1 

where  faith  has  first  taken  possession, — that  because  a  doctrine  p 

may  be  believed  by  some,  without  the  aid  of  reason,  it  has  no 
foundation  in  reason,  and  therefore  reason  forbids  its  belief.  i' 


This  most  palpable  mistake,  a  confounding  of  the  faith  with  the  ii 
doctrine,  runs  through  the  whole  pro}K)sition,  and  thus  leads  to  |l 
the  absurdity,  that  a  doctrine  whicK  some  have  believed  in  with-  n 
out  sufficient  reason  for  belief,  must  therefore  be  a  false  doc-  || 
trine.  ||! 

The  causes  of  scepticism  will  account  for  these  mistakes.  Mr.  I;: 
Reimell  classes  them  under  two  great  heads — morakicauscs  and 
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intellectual  causes.  Licentious  habits  and  pride,  he  considers  as 
the  moral  causes ;  and  the  intellectual,  are  ignorance,  and  the 
imperfection  of  all  human  knowledge.  In  general  the  first  mo¬ 
ral  and  the  first  intellectual  cause,  are  those  which  operate  on  the 
great  majority  of  unbelievers.  Vice  and  ignorance  combining 
and  supporting  each  other,  are,  without  doubt,  the  efficient 
causes  to  which  scepticism  on  religious  subjects  may  in  general 
lx?  traced.  Someiinies,  indeed,  ignorance  alone  may  be  the  ■ 
cause ;  but  without  it,  vice  is  not  a  sufficient  cause. 

It  seems  harsh  and  presumptuous  to  set  out,  by  denouncing 
all  sceptics  in  matters  of  religion  as  vicious  or  ignorant;  and  it 
is  certainly  very  disadvantageous  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Gospel,  to  begin  by  casting  such  damning  imputations  upon 
its  enemies.  The  first  rules  of  rhetoric  are  violated  by  any  tiling 
like  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  cause  of  an  adversary  by  an 
attack  upon  his  character.  At  once,  therefore,  and  o|)enly,  •  we 
acknottledge  that  to  proceed  thus  is  uncandid  and  unfair,  in  a 
discilssion  undertaken  to  confute — whether  for  the  first  or  the 
hundredth  time — the  arguments  of  the  sceptics.  Nor  have  those 
by  whom  they  have  been  so  often  confuted  proceeded  by  such 
a  course.  The  cause  of  Christianity  would  scorn  the  help  of 
any  thing  uncandid  or  unfair ;  and  its  precepts,  which  forbid  tlie 
resort  to  such  means,  on  other  occasions,  forbid  them  equally  in 
its  own  defence. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  in¬ 
to  a  formal  and  elaborate  refutation  of  all  that  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  sceptics.  That  has  been  accomplished  already,  and 
often  enough,  by  abler  hands.  When  any  thing  new  is  advanced 
against  the  truth  and  reas<inableness  of  our  holy  religion,  we 
trust  we  shall  not  be  found  wanting  in  our  endeavours  at  a  for¬ 
mal  defence.  But,  -  for  the  present,  as  nothing  new  has  been 
presented  by  the  sceptics,  and,  as  it  will  appear,  that  the  notions 
respecting  organization  and  life,  which  are  examined  and  refut¬ 
ed  in  this  pamphlet,  have  been  projiosed  and  refuted  long  ago, 

'  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  scepticism, 
as  developed  in  the  character  of  its  most  illustrious  advocates, 
and  as  traced  by  Vlr.  Renncll.  In  this  inquirj-,  we  shall  find 
a  great  deal  of  very  curious  and  interesting  matter ;  and  enough 
will  incidentally  occur,  to  expose  the  lallacy  of  that  system  ol 
materialism  against  which  this  pamphlet  is  chiefly  directed. 

Let  us  place  before  us  such  a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  David 
Hume,  gifted  with  faculties  more  acute  and  powerful  than  ordi¬ 
nary  men,  and  this  natural  advantage  improved  by  an  erudition, 
which,  to  say  the  lea.st  of  it,  was  extensive,  and  which  some 
would  call  profound.  This  man  was  a  sceptic  in  matters  of  re-? 
ligion,  and  professed  himself  unable  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
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Gospel.  What  was  the  cause  ?  We  discard  the  imputation  of 
vice  as  applied  to  him.  Shall  we  then  say,  that  a  man  of  bis 
reputation,  a  philosopher  too,  was  sceptical,  only  because  he  was 
ignorant  ?  It  would  be  presumptuous,'  indeed,  to  start  with  a 
determination  to  prove  tliis,  and  to  take  such  measure  of  his 
learning  as  would  shew  it  to  be  deficient  in  the  most  vulgar 

Parts.  Let  us,  therefore,  presume  nothing  against  the  extent  of 
is  knowledge,  and  content  ourselves  with  fairly  taking  it  as  he 
has  himself  laid  it  l)efore  us.  We  shall  find,  ]ierhaps,  enough  to 
deserve  the  distingiiishwl  reputation  which  ho  has  gained,  with¬ 
out  supposing  that  he  had  more  than  he  displayetl, — and  we 
shall  have  this  advantage,  that  nothing  shall  bc'  presumed  on  ei- 
ther  side. 

If  we  rate  Hume  merely  by  his  faculties,  we  shall  find  him  to 
take  a  very  high  place  among  the  writers  on  philosophical  subjects. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  mind  was  refinement  even 
to  a  fault.  His  taste  was  correct  and  classical ;  his  imagination 
powerful  and  brilliant  to  an  astonishing  degree.  The  facility  and 
happiness  of  his  illustrations  were  exceeding  great ;  and  thus,  his 
talent  for  composition  is  perhaps  altogether  unrivalled  among  the 
writers  of  our  own  language.  Our  praise  of  his  other  faculties 
must  lie  more  moderate.  His  reasoning  powers,  and  his  judgment, 
we  may  admit  to  have  been  above  those  of  ordinary  men ;  though 
in  justice  they  must  lie  ranked  far  beneath  those  of  most  ojf  the 
distinguished  philosophers  of  the  last  century.  We  may  say  of 
him,  as  was  well  said  by  Bishop  Warburton  of  the  disciples  of 
Shaftesbury,  that  his  common  sense  was  all  run  into  taste.  His 
reasoning  pow'ers  were  not  of  that  masculine  and  vigorous  kind, 
which  seizes  at  once  the  main  points  of  the  subject  to  which  they 
are  applied — shaking  off  all  minor  objections— diverging  into  no 
Iwe-jiaths — but  holding  an  onward  and  undeviating  course  to 
the  truth.  The  tendency  of  Hume's  reasoning  faculty  was  to¬ 
wards  the  examination  of  minor  obstacles,  and  the  exploring  of 
untrodden  paths.  The  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers,  if  he 
have  any  candour,  must  admit  that  this  description  is  strictly 
true.  It  is  because  we  arc  persuaded  of  its  truth,  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  think  that  Hume  can  be  considered,  even  by 
those  who  admire  him  most,  as  having  any  pretensions  to  the 
denomination  of  a  great  man.  For  ourselves,  we  can  never  think 
of  him  but  as  of  one  whose  intellectual  powers  shrunk  to  a  very 
slender  measure,  when  compared  with  the  mighty  masters  of 
reason  of  the  ancient  and  the  latter  times. 

But  we  shall  not  detract  any  thing  from  the  power  of  his  fa¬ 
culties  ;  and  that  we  may  be  sure  not  to  incur  the  charge  of  un¬ 
dervaluing  them,  we  shall  admit  them  to  have  been  as  great  aS 
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his  most  devoted  disciples  shall  choose  to  describe.  But  how 
shall  rate  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  learning It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  describe  him  as  less  than  a  most  accomplished  scho¬ 
lar.  His  learning  in  the  ancient  classics  was  such,  that  we  are 
at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire,  its  extent,  or  that  almost  innate  * 
excellence  of  taste,  which,  we  are  told,  made  him  abandon  the 
amusi'ments  of  youth,  to  disport  himself  in  the  pages  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil. 

Here  we  must  desist  from  these  praises,  l)ccausc  we  feel  hon¬ 
estly  that  we  may  do  less  than  justice  to  his  reputation  in  the  ut¬ 
most  that  we  can  say  of  it.  Let  us  be  content  with  what  he  has 
told  us  of  himself,  confidently  believing  that  it  is  the  truth.  He 
said  that  he  never  had  reaoj  the  New  Testament  from  be- 
givxing  to  end  ! 

When  some  one  made  the  observation  to  Doctor  Johnson, 
that  the  infidelity  of  David  Ilume  was  extraordinary,  considering 
his  abilities  and  attainments,  Johnson  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
make  any  other  reply  than  this,  “  Sir,  it  is  not  extraordinary. 

He  acknowledges  that  he  never  read  through*  the  New  Testament.’* 
The  truth  of  the  Gosj)el,  be  it  remarked,  is  a  matter  of  evidence, 
and,  as  such,  it  is  impossible  that  a  correct  judgment  can  l)e  formed 
of  it,  unless  a  connectetl  and  impartial  view  of  the  evidence  be 
taken.  But  here  is  Hume,  a  man  w’ho,  without  troubling  him¬ 
self  to  view  the  connection  and  consistency  of  the  evidence,  took 
upon  himself  to  disbelieve  the  fact.  Philosophy  is  a  word  that 
has  been  much  abused  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  that  system, 
which  denies  the  truth  of  a  matter,  to  be  tried  by  the  evidence  of 
testimony,  without  having  examined  the  evidence  adduced  ?  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  to  prove  that  the  scepti¬ 
cism  of  Hume  was  founded  on  ignorance. 

But  before  we  turn  from  the  character  of  jMr.  Hume,  wc 
would  say  one  word  with  respect  to  his  reasonings  against  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel, — it  is  no  more  indeed  than  what  has  been 
often  enough  said  by  those  acute  and  powerful  reasoners,  who 
have  so  often  expose  the  miserable  fallacy  of  his  arguments-— 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  man  should  have  reasoned  him¬ 
self  into  a  dislielief  of  the  Gospel,  who  found  arguments,  by 
which  he  professed  to  convince  himself  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
material  world.  And,  after  all,  we  must  acquit  Hume  of  the 
discredit  attaching  to 'the  discovery  of  these  doctrines.  They 
were  no  invention  of  his-  own.  He  took  them  up  at  second  hand, 
and,  having  wrought  them  out  according  to  his  own  taste,  he 
shewed  them  to  the  world  in  a  finished  sha]x?,  though  it  was 
such  as  would  have  made  the  inventors  disown  the  whole 
scheme. 
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The  scepticism  of  Hume  may,  therefore,  In?  very  satisfactori¬ 
ly  explains  by  reference  to  either  of  these  two  circumstances ; 
his  ignorance  of  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  tendency  and 
character  of  his  intellect.  Ilut,  for  the  present,  we  rest  satisfied 
with  referring  it  to  the  first  cause  alone.  The  most  vigorous  and 
robust  jx>wers  of  reasoning  with  which  mortal  man  was  ever  en¬ 
dowed,  would  not  suffice  to  enable  him  to  form  a  right  judgment 
as  to  the  truth  or  falschootl  of  an  alleged  fact,  while  he  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  strength  anti  consistency  of  its  evidence. 
And  the  man  wlio  has  not  examined  and  weighed  the  whole 
body  of  proof,  according  to  that  order  and  coherence  in  which  it 
is  laid  before  us,  ’but  who  argues  from  a  minute  view  of  one  part 
of  it,  that  a  belief  in  the  fact  proiwunded  is  inconsistent  M-ith 
reason,  is  entitled  to  no  sort  of  autliority.  His  Ijclief  or^isbe- 
lief  in  the  fact  are  equally  unimportant,  so  far  as  authority  is 
concerned,  and  must,  as  they  regard  other  |x*rsons,  be  looked  ' 
upon  with  equal  indifference,  l)ecausc  he  is  ignorant  of  that  which 
could  alone  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  judgment. 

Having  thus  chosen  for  our  consideration  the  most  distin- 
guishcxl  sceptic  of  modern  times,  as  an  instiance  that  his  mistake 
as  to  religion  was  founded  on  ignorance,  we  luive  destroyed  the 
interest  which  would  arise,  from  in(|uiring  how  far  any  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  or  adherents  have  erred  from  the  same  cause.  All  the 
rest  of  the  same  school,  are  men  in  every  way  far  inferior  to 
Hume  in  intellect  and  in  learning.  We  cannot  contract  our¬ 
selves  to  scan  their  petty  attainments,  after  viewing  tlie  master 
sceptic  of  the  age.  Hut  this  we  shall  say  of  them,  that  we  verily 
believe  their  faith  in  the  arguments  of  Hume — be  those  argu¬ 
ments  good  or  bad — is  as  little  founded  in  reason  as  he  thought 
the  faith  of  Christians ;  and  that  when  such  of  them  as  have  fa¬ 
culties  sufficient  for*lhe  task,  shall  try  his  arguments  by  the  test 
of  reason,  they  will  find  them  to  be  wanting ;  and  that  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  evidences  of  the  divine  revelation,  a 
sober  and  settled  conviction  of  its  truth  will  be  established  in 
their  minds,  in  the  stead  of  an  indolent,  unenquiring,  and  foolish 
faith  in  the  logic  and  learning  of  David  Hume. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  sceptic  of  our  own  country,  whose  ta^ 
lents  and  attainments  were  such,  that  we  may  contemplate  them 
with  much  admiration,  even  after  our  view  of  David  Hume. 
The  name  of  Gibbon  must  rank  high  in  -the  literary  history  of 
the  country.  He  was  inferior  to  Hume  in  most  of  his  faculties, 
but  not  in  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  learning.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  was  perhaps  more  powerful,  but  it  was  governed  by  a  taste 
iniich  less  refined,  and  less  correct.  His  jjowers  of  reasoning 
and  his  judgment,  were  not  so  strong  nor  so  acute.  His  talent 
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for  composition  was  in  every  wav  far  inferior.  His  style  is  not 
only  not  original,  but  is  formeef  on  the  model  of  an  impure  and 
affected  taste.  There  are,  however,  some  by  whom  it  is  admir¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  has  never  been  approved  by  the  best  judges  as  suit¬ 
able  either  for  didactic  or  historical  pieces,  because  all  strength 
and  clearness  are  lost  beneath  its  cumbrous  and  costly  ornaments. 
Nevertheless,  even  his  style  has  its  merits,  and  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  finest  specimen  of  its  peculiar  kind.  His  learning  was 
of  prodigious  extent,  but  it  was  of  that  unregulated  and  discur¬ 
sive  kind,  which,  in  him,  as  in  all  other  such  cases,  was  bv  no 
means  very  accurate.  In  short,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  his  tafents 
and  his  learning  are  such,  that  he  must  remain  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  an  age  fruitful  of  illustrious  men. 

The  adventures  of  Gibbon’s  literary  life  are  very  well  worthy 
of  attention.  Thev  are  not  indeed  of  an  unprecedented  kind,  for 
the  course  which  be  pursued  towards  scepticism  was  but  similar 
to  that  into  which  many  others  of  a  similar  construction  of  mind 
have  fallen,  both  before  and  since  his  time.  He  was  born  and 
educated  in  the  Protestant  religion.  At  Oxford  his  ardoiu*  for 
study  was  unhappily  not  directed  in  the  proper  course,  but  he 
was  left  to  turn  it  in  whatever  direction  accident  or  inclination 
might  prompt.  It  happened  very  strangely,  that  he  lighted  upon 
those  most  learned  and  ingenious  w  orks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  di¬ 
vines  in  their  doctrinal  controversies  with  the  Protestant  church. 
His  young  and  ardent  imagination  was  excited  and  gratified  bv 
these  works — his  tender  powers  of  reasoning  and  his  judgment 
were  ov-ercome  by  them  ;  and  thus,  without  fartlnir  inquiry,  or 
experience,  or  advice,  he  came  privately  to  I^ndon — went  to  the 
house  of  a  priest  who  lived  near  Covent  Garden,  and  then  and 
there  made  his  confession  and  renunciation  of  heresy — received 
absolution — and  was  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
ehurch.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  he  was  fortified  with  as  much 
learning  and  logic  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  as  falls  to  the  share  of  most  of  the  laity,  and  even  clergy, 
by  whom  its  faith  is  professed. 

When  the  story  of  his  conversion  was  made  known,  it  excited 
the  utmost  surprise  among  his  friends,  and  w'as  a  great  grief  to 
his  father.  Rut  the  plan  w'hich  was  adopted  for  his  future  edu¬ 
cation  and  re-conversion  was  exceedingly  injudicious.  No  fair 
appeal  was  made  to  his  reason  and  his  judgment.  Hew'as  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  who  had  given  the  highest  offence  to  his  father,  and 
was  sent  in  disgrace  to  be  lioardcd  with  a  poor  Calvinistic  priest 
at  Lausanne,  to  be  there  convinced  of  the  corruptions  of  the  po¬ 
pish  faith ;  or,  if  not  that,  at  any  rate  to  learn,  that,  while  he  per- 
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slsted  in  conliiming  to  profess  that  faith,  he  must  submit  to  • 
scanty  and  })enurious  diet,  and  to  banishment  from  friends,  rela. 
tions,  and  liome.  During  this  exile,  the  young  Gibbon  was  plied 
with  all  the  arguments  of  the  Calvinistie  theology,  and  at  length 
became  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Put  his  love  of  study 
led  him  after  this  to  the  writings  of  the  pagan  philosophers.  He 
hail  studied  the  writings  of  the  Catholic  divines,  and  became  a  con. 
vert  to  their  doctrines ;  he  had  studietl  the  works  of  Protestant 
thetdogists,  and  to  their  truth,  in  turn,  his  judgment  assented ;  he 
finally  bet(K)k  himself  to  the  doctrines  of  the  learned  heathens,  and 
to  them,  in  their  turn,  he  yielded  himself  without  any  hesitation. 

All  tliese  changes  are  very  easily  accounted  for  by  the  cha- 
vacter  of  this  man’s  mind.  His  faculty  of  reasoning  and  hi« 
judgment,  not  Ixing  very  vigorous  by  nature,  were  unimprov. 
ed,  ]>eihaps  even  impairetl,  by  the  wide  range  of  learning  to 
which  they  were  applied,  and  thus  ac(|uired  such  pliancy,  that 
they  finally  became  perverted  by  any  ingenious  argument  against 
the  most  acknowledged  truth.  No  man  can  doubt,  from  hishis- 
torv,  that  if  the  order  of  his  studies  had  been  inverted — if  he 
had  proceeded  from  inlidelity  to  |K)j)ery,  and  from  popery  to  the 
faith  of  the  Protestant  church,  in  that  faith  he  would  have  rest* 
lhI  his  final  conviction. 

To  what  cause  then  are  we  to  refer  the  scepticism  of  such  a 
man  as  Gibbon  ?  We  need  not  here  refer  it  to  ignorance  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  rests,  because  there 
is  another  more  obvious  cause.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
grant  that  the  whole  of  that  evidence  was  examined  by  him ; — 
but  was  he  gifted  with  so  sound  a  judgment  that  his  decision 
against  it  is  to  l)e  received  as  an  authority  ?  Is  there  any  infi¬ 
del,  who  would  sup|M)rt  his  ojnnion  by  the  judgment  of  a  man 
who  liad  decided  sucecssivelv  in  favour  of  the  religion  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic,  the  Protestant,  and  the  heathen  ?  His  is  the  case  of  a 
scepticism  which  was  occasional  by  the  weakness  and  fallibility 
of  his  judgment,  in  whatever  manner  this  is  to  lx*  accounted  for. 

We  have  said  so  much  in  praise  of  the  extent  of  Gibbon’s 
learning,  that  if  we  were  to  attribute  his  scej)tici.sm  to  ignorance, 
it  might  be  objected,  that  we  are  preclud'xl  by  our  own  admis¬ 
sions.  Above  all,  there  is  the  more  obvious  reason  for  this  ob¬ 
jection,  l)ocause  we  have  admitted  his  great  knowledge  on  theo¬ 
logical  subjects.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
on/p  j)art  of  theology  in  which  Gibbon  seems  to  have  l)een  con¬ 
versant  was  the  controversies  on  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
among  the  Christian  churches.  There  is  no  proof  either  in  his 
writings  or  in  the  minute  and  accurate  diary  of  his  studies,  which 
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has  very  fortunately  been  preserved,  that  he  ewr  applied  him¬ 
self  to  neigh  the  great  evidences  in  favour  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.  But  we  have  not  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Hume,  a  wil¬ 
ful  and  open  avowal,  that  those  evidences  had  not  been  examin¬ 
ed  by  him  ;  and  therefore,  however  strong  ground  there  may  lie 
for  the  presumption,  that  Giblion  was  ignorant  of  the  real  w'eight 
due  to  the  evidence  from  an  aecurate  examination  of  it,  we  shall 
not  resort  to  it.  The  cause  of  his  scepticism  is  too  sufficiently 
and  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  undoubted  facts  which  we  have 
mentioned,  to  make  it  necessary,  that  any  thing  should  at  pre¬ 
sent  be  presumwl  against  him  he>ond  that  w  hich,  in  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  his  life,  he  has  told  us  of  himself. 


When  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  sceptics  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  we  Hnd  that  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  among  them — 
the  most  distinguished  for  brilliant  fancy  and  ha])])iness  of  in¬ 
vention,  have  shewn  the  same  weakness  and  fallibility  of  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  reasoning  and  judgment.  Raylc,  who  excelled  in  sub¬ 
tlety,  and  acuteness,  and  learning,  all  the  other  sceptics  of  his  own 
nation,  was  a  man  remarkable  for  the  mutability  of  his  opinions. 
He  was  born  a  Protestant,  but,  falling  into  the  society  of  a 
Romish  priest,  who  pressed  him  with  the  arguments  on  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church  are  supported,  he  was  convin¬ 
ced  of  their  truth,  and  liecanie  a  Ix'liever  in  its  doctrines.  His  bro¬ 


ther,  who  w'as  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  Protestant  chureh  of  France, 
afterwards  reasoned  with  him  on  his  religious  tenets,  and  having 
placed  before  him  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  Bayle  was  .sensible  of  their  truth,  and  returned  to  his  be¬ 
lief  in  the  reformed  religion  ;  finally,  he  studied  the  writings  of 
the  older  sceptics,  and  adopted  their  doctiines, — the  more  readi¬ 
ly  perhaps  for  this,  that  he  found  some  comfort  in  doctrines 
which  imputed  to  the  faculties  of  reason  and  judgment  in  all  other 
men  the  very  weakness  and  fallibility  of  which  he  was  conscious 
in  his  own.  As  an  authority  against  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  the 
opinions  of  such  a  man  as  Bayle  can  have  no  weight.  Who  would 
trust  the  judgment  of  a  man  who,  having  reasoned  himself  into 
the  notion  that  human  reason  is  insufficient  for  the  discovery  of 
truth  or  error,  yet  trusts  to  his  own  wisdom  when  he  disbe¬ 
lieves  the  gospel  ? 

The  history  of  these,  the  most  eminent  sceptics  of  modern 
times,  sufficiently  dcvclopes  the  causes  of  their  disbelief  in  the 
Christian  religion.  But,  with  respect  to  the  two  last,  it  leaves 
this  question,  which  has  startled  many  worthy  men — “  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  so  intricate  a  matter,  that 
men  of  the  most  sliining  parts  have  abandoned  their  belief  in  it  ^ 
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Can  no  man  be  satisfied  of  its  truth  unless  he  have  a  stronger 
judgment  than  such  renowned  philosophers  as  Gibbon  and  Bayle? 
On  this  point  every  man  may  set  his  mind  at  rest.  Judg* 
ment  is,  of  all  the  faculties,  that  with  which  mankind  are  most 
equally  gifted ;  and  it  never  errs,  but  through  the  misapplica. 
tion  or  perversion  of  the  other  faculties.  In  all  those  cases  in 
which  it  has  erred,  as  to  the  truth  of  religion,  the  error  will  l»c 
found  to  have  proceeded  from  this  cause.  To  every  man  of 
sound  intellect  and  unbiassed  judgment,  the  evidences  in  favour 
of  religion  are'found,  after  an  unprejudiced  examination,  to  aftbrd 
a  thorough  and  settled  conviction  of  its  truth.  On  a  question  to 
be  determined  by  evidence,  the  judgment  of  any  plain  man  of 
sound  intellect  and  adequate  information,  is  as  much  to  be  trust¬ 
ed  as  that  of  the  most  subtle  logician  that  ever  lived. 

But  if  the  truth  or  falscluMrd  of  our  religion  is  to  be  determin- 
ed,  not  by  a  fair  appeal  to  the  judgment,  not  by  a  thorough  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  evidence  in  its  favour,  but  by  a  reliance  on  the 
authority  of  others, — the  choice  must  be  made  between  that  of 
men,  who  decided  yirofessedly  without  examination  of  the  whole 
body  of  evidence,  or  who,  by  the  misapplication  of  their  facul¬ 
ties,  had  wholly  unsettled  their  judgments,  and  that  of  the 
•bulk  of  great  and  gotxl  men,  who  have  lived  in  all  the  ages  of 
the  world,  whose  knowledge  of  the  evidence  must  be  admitted, 
who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  its  impartial  examination,  and 
whose  judgments  on  all  other  matters,  have  been  sober,  and 
sound,  and  accordant  to  the  immutable  standard  of  common 
sense. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  return  to  the  view  which  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nel  has  taken  of  the  intellectual  causes  of  scepticism.  Though 
it  be  much  more  concise  than  the  remarks  which  have  now  uc>> 
curred  to  us,  it  is  in  general  very  much  the  same.  Or,  if  k 
should  be  thought  that  we  have  mentioned  instances  of  scepti¬ 
cism  proceeding  from  a  different  cause  than  ignorance,  or  the  im- 
])erfection  of  luiman  knowlwlge,  (which  are  the  only  two  intel¬ 
lectual  causes  to  which  he  has  referred,)  the  difference  docs  not 
lie  in  any  thing  substantiiiliy  affecting  his  views.  Thi.s  will  ap- 
pear  the  more  strongly,  from  the  following  passage  in  that  part 
of  his  work  where  he  treats  of  the  'im|x;rfection  of  all  human 
knowledge,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  scepticism. 

**  Habits  of  vny  minute  inquiry  in  any  department  of  philosophy  hare  a  tendency 
rather  to  cotitract  than  to  enlarge  the  understanding  As  we  proceed  upwards  in  the 
stream  of  science,  we  find  a  thousand  little  channels  ro>iltiplying  themselves  in  every 
direction  ;  in  the  pursuit  of  which  we  often  suffer  our  attention  to  be  ro  far  absorbed 
us  to  forget  the  ends,  while  we  are  investigating  the  sources  of  things  around  us.  We 
..•>tudy  parts  rather  than  the  whole ;  and  what  wc  gain  in  our  powers  of  division,  we 
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low  in  our  nobler  faculty  of  combination.  It  may  alM  be  remarked,  that  the  minds 
of  some  who  have  been  exclusively  accustomed  to  strict  matheraaticul  demonstration  are 
often  iodispoecd  to  give  to  moral  evidence  its  just  value,  and  duly  to  estimate  that  pro¬ 
bability,  which  is  the  very  guide  of  life.  Here  again  what  we  gain  in  the  habit  of  close 
and  latorious  thinking,  we  lose  in  tlie  power  of  ready  judgment  and  practical  discrimi- 
nation. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  imperfect  state  of  human  knowledge  has  a  strong  tenden¬ 
cy  to  lead  men  into  an  indecisive  and  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind  upon  all  those  subjects 
which  are  not  the  objects  of  immediate  sense,  or  of  mathematical  demonstration,  llc- 
ligion,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  is  the  object  of  neither.  The  being  and  attributea 
of  are  not  proclaimed  by  a  daily  voice  from  heaven,  nor  is  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  capable  of  the  same  sort  of  proof,  as  a  proposition  in  Kuclid.  Yet,  from  an  en¬ 
large  and  general  vjew  of  the  frame  and  constitution  of  things  around  us,  we  are  as 
morally  certain  of  the  existence  of  their  first  Almighty  cause,  as  we  are  sensibly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  existence  of  things  tliemselves ;  and,  if  we  examine  the  evidence  upon 
which  Christianity  is  grounded,  we  shall  find,  that  it  approaches  as  nearly  to  actual  m- 
surance  as  the  nature  of  any  testimony  will  admit  They  who  arc  not  contented  with 
this,  expect  more  than  it  is  reasonable  for  God  to  give,  or  for  man  to  require.’’ 

From  considering  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  scepticism,  Mr, 
Rennell  applies  himself  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  that 
it  prevails  among  men  of  physical  science,  and  particularly  among 
those  of  the  medical  profession.  He  observes  very  truly,  that  this 
imputation  against  science  is  due  to  the  French  school  of  natural 
philosophers.  Till  their  time,  the  most  distinguished  natural  phU 
Josophers  were  among  the  firmest  advocates,  and  most  successful 
defenders  of  the  Christian  faith.  Blit  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
consider  the  scientific  researches  of  the  French  philosophers  as  the 
cause  of  their  infidelity. — On  the  contrary,  their  previous  infideli¬ 
ty  was  the  cause  why  they  resorted  to  natural  philosophy  for  ar¬ 
guments  against  the  truth  of  religion.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
physical  sciences,  that  they  cannot  possibly  of  themselves  excite 
one  doubt,  or  raise  one  solid  argument  against  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  or  a  future  state ;  and  it  is  only  by  endeavouring  to 
force  from  them  something  to  disprove  these  doctrines  that  the 
sciences  have  been  resorted  to  by  modern  infidels.  The  reason 
why  these  sciences  can  excite  no  such  doubt  and  afford  no  such 
argument  is  plainly  this, — that  their  only  object  is  matter ; 
whereas  the  sole  object  with  which  the  other  sciences  is  conversant 
is  MIND.  The  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  mat¬ 
ter  is  no  help  to  the  knowledge  of  mind ;  and  when  the  professors 
of  the  physical  sciences  proceed  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  mere  mat¬ 
ter  the  essential  qualities  of  mind,  the  error  proceeds  from  abso¬ 
lute  ignorance  of  intellectual  science.  A  very  satisfactory  proof 
of  this  is  deduciblc  from  the  mistakes  into  which  men,  conversant 
only  with  intellectual  science,  have  fallen  from  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  the  science  of  physics.  Hume  and  the  metaphysical 
sceptics  argued  from  the  principles  of  mind  to  prove  that  matter 
had  no  existence,  and  resolved  all  its  properties  into  mere  mind,— 
the  infidel  natural  philosophers  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  have 
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argued  from  the  principles  of  matter,  that  mind  has  no  existence, 
but  that  all  its  properties  may  belong  to  mere  matter. 

Now,  from  tliis  very  remarkable  circumstance,  it  would  just  be 
as  reasonable  to  presume,  that  the  absurd  opinion  of  the  non-ex. 
istence  of  the  material  world  is  prevalent  among  the  proficients  in 
intellectual  science,  as  that  the  other  absurd  notion  of  materialism, 
or  reducing  all  mind  into  mere  matter,  is  necessarily  prevalent 
among  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences  which  are  purely  physical. 

As  for  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  draw  arguments  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  materiality  of  the  human  soul  from  the  phenomena  of 
physical  science,  Mr.  Rennell  insists  very  strongly  on  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  these  arguments  arc  all  strained,  and  are  not  the  cause, 
but  the  consequence,  of  their  infidelity.  It  is  not  the  discoveries 
in  these  sciences  which  have  led  the  way  to  infidelity  ;  but  that 
some  of  the  authors  of  those  discoveries  were  previously  infidels. 

**  If  we  examine  the  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  find  that  these  philosopherr  are  not  the 
leaders,  but  the  followers  onlj,  of  the  long  and  general  apostacy  of  their  country.  Itb 
not  their  science  which  lias  affected  tlicir  belief,  but  it  is  their  previous  infidelity  which 
has  tainted  their  science.” 

The  great  danger  to  which  those  are  exposed  in  the  study  of 
physical  science,  who  are  ignorant  even  of  the  first  principles  of 
intellectual  science,  is  this, — that  being  accustomed  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  that  science  from  mere  secondary  causes, 
they  forget  the  first  cause  of  all  things.  They  study  the  laws 
w'hich  regulate  natural  bodies,  but  forget  that  there  can  be  no 
law  without  a  lawgiver.  Mr.  Rennell  has  very  well  descrilK'd  the 
effects  which  result  from  the  use  of  the  term  nature,  as  exclud¬ 
ing  all  notion  of  the  Almighty  Gon.  The  following  is  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state  to  which  the  mere  natural  philosopher  is  thus 
reduced : 

Having  been  long  accustomed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  around  him,  from 
the  agency  of  secondary  causes,  his  contemplation  is  gi^ually  withdrawn  from  the  first 
cause  of  all  things.  He  traces  the  wind  and  the  storm  to  the  operations  of  the  electric 
fluid ;  he  accounts  for  all  these  awful  convulsions  of  the  elements  from  philosophical 
causes,  till  he  is  unwilling  to  join  in  the  juster  notions  of  unlettered  ignorance,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  *  it  is  the  glorious  God  which  m^eth  the  tliunder  !’  By  associating, 
again,  real  events  with  fictitious  terms,  he  is  often  tempted  to  ascribe  to  the  latter,  a  cer¬ 
tain  mysterious  influence,  which  practically  invalidates  the  existence  of  a  higher  power. 
In  all  his  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  the  world  around  him,  arid  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  regulated,  the  philosopher  directs  his  attention  so  exclusively  to  what  he 
terras  nature,  and  the  operations  of  nature,  that  he  at  last  begins  to  attribute  to  this  de> 
lusive  term,  an  actual  existence,  and  to  ascribe  to  a  word  only,  and  to  a  shadow,  what 
he  ought  to  ascribe  to  the  being  and  to  the  attributes  of  God.  The  word  nature  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  convenient  term  for  expressing  the  uniform  action  of  the  first  Almighty 
cause,  accot^ng  to  certain  laws  which  in  his  wisdom  he  has  enacted  ;  but  when,  by  fre- 
quent  repetition,  we  lose  sight  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  or,  by  associating  it  with 
the  phenomena  around  us,  we  begin  to  give  it  an  actual  existence,  then  it  is  that  we  are 
encouraging  the  growth  of  a  sceptical  principle  in  the  mind.  By  substituting  in  our  spe* 
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cultrioiM,  nature  for  God,  we  keep  out  of  right  the  Creator  and  the  Ooremor  of  the 
uaiveise,  till  we  finally  doubt  the  n^ty  of  hu  Tiovidence  and  of  his  power.” 

From  these  errors  tlie  greatest  and  the  most  true  natural  phi¬ 
losophers  have  ever  been  exempt ;  and  there  is  no  Just  reason  to 
impute  to  science  itself,  the  discredit  of  occasioning  those  errors 
into  which  the  narrowness  and  ignorance  of  some  of  its  professors 
have  l>etrayed  them.  And  as  we  cannot  look  upon  that  illustri¬ 
ous  body  of  men  who  adorn  the  history  of  physical  science,  as 
containing  any  considerable  number  of  infidels  or  sceptics,  we 
must  not  think,  because  some  of  its  most  distinguished  orna¬ 
ments  have,  through  their  ignorance  of  intellectual  science,  drawn 
from  it  arguments  in  favour  of  their  bigoted  infideiitv — that 
their  ignorance  or  their  infidelity  are  either  the  cause  or  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  proficiency  in  physical  science. 

The  same  thing  must  be  said  of  the  scepticism  of  some  medical 
men,  because  their  knowledge  and  their  studies  are  in  the  same 
department  of  science,  and  do  not  necessarily  involve  any  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  science  of  mind.  Mr.  Rennell,  after  attributing 'a 
great  part  of  the  scepticism  which  is-  sometimes  found  among 
medical  men  to  the  influence  which,  by  their  skill,  they  acquire 
over  secondary  causes,  makes  the  following  very  just  remarks: 

Much,  however,  of  the  infidelity  which  we  find  in  the  practitioners  of  medicine,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  another  cause.  Of  those  who  are  destined  to  fill  the  ordinary  branch¬ 
es  of  Uie  profession,  few  have  received  any  intellectual  education  at  alL— At  the  age  of 
fourteen  all  general  instruction  is  usually  concluded,  and  their  views  are  unceasingly 
directed  to  tlie  study  and  practice  of  their  future  profession — 'i'he  superiority  which 
young  men  feel,  from  an  early  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  a  science,  so  important  in 
its  o^ect,  and  so  general  in  its  application,  naturally  enough  engenders  that  self  opinion, 
whicli  is  the  surest  obstacle  to  any  advancement  in  the  paths  of  general  knowledge. 
Forgetting,  as  we  have  seen,  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  they  would  account  fur  all 
the  phenomena  which  they  witness,  from  the  action  of  secondary  causes  only ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  more  accurately  they  observe,  and  the  more  deeply  they  investigate,  the 
more  surely  they  puzzle  and  perplex  their  understandings ;  till,  at  last,  their  embarrass¬ 
ments  conclude  in  a  slate  of  general  scepticism. — Independently,  again,  of  the  natural 
pruriency  of  a  young  and  un^sciplined  mind  towards  universal  doubt,  the  student  finds 
that  religious  scepticism  is  especially  adapted  to  a  course  of  sensual  indulgence  and 
practical  profligacy — Infidelity  is  a  very  easy  casuist — it  teaches  him,  that  man  is 
his  own  master ;  responsible  neither  to  bis  m^cr— who  is  nobody ;  nor  to  his  soul— 
which  is  nothing.”  0 

As  a  final  prtwf  of  the  injustice  of  the  imputation  agmnst  the 
great  body  of  medical  men  and  natural  philosophers,  Mr.  Ren¬ 
nell  makes  a  triumphant  appeal  to  the  sound  religious  faith  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  them,  both  in  former  tlays,  and  in  the 
present,  as  evinced  by  the  doctrines  maintained  in  their  writings. 
And  thus  the  blot  which  is  cast  iqxin  the  science  of  medicine,  by 
the  infidel  doctrines  of  a  few,  is  lost  in  the  splendour  of  that  re¬ 
putation  which  is  attached  to  such  names  as  those  of  Abebnethv 
and  John  Hunter. 

We  have  now  examined  what  we  may  consider  the  first  part 
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of  Mr.  Rennelfs  work.  The  second  part  contains  an  exposure  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  English  materialists  of  the  present  day,  who 
have  followed  (so  far  as  they  understand  them)  the  doctrines  of 
those  of  France.  For  ourselves,  we  confess,  that  though  this 
part  of  the  work  is  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most  successful, 
we  have  found  it  the  least  interesting.  The  very  doctrines  which 
it  confutes  are  so  revolting  to  common  sense  and  right  reason; 
and  their  advocates,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Morgan  and  Mr.  Law. 
rence — not  to  speak  it  profanely— have  discovered  so  much  gross 
ignorance  of  the  just  principles  of  all  philosopliy,  that  they  real- 
Jy  do  not  furnish  us  with  one  resjiectable  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  themselves  can  believe  in  the  doctrines  which  they  pro¬ 
mulgate. 

It  will,  nevertheless,  be  expected  of  us  that  we  should  give'some 
account  of  this  part  of  the  work.  The  authors  whose  doctrines 
Mr.  Rcnnell  has  examined  arc,  M.  Bichat,  Sir  T.  ,C.  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence.  These  all  agree  in  considering  life,  not  as 
an  independent  principle,  but  depending  entirely  on  organization. 
But  of  tr  lesc  three  gentlemen,  M.  Bichat  is  the  only  one  who  lias  in- 
telligibly  communicated  his  notions  upon  the  subject.  If  Mr.  Law. 
rence  understands  the  doctrine,  he  has  been  very  unhappy  in  bis 
reasonings  upon  it.  But,  as  for  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  it  will  be  quite 
plain  to  any  one,  who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  examine  his  writings, 
that  he  has  adopted  the  doctrine  without  understanding  it  in  any 
tolerable  degree. 

After  confounding  life  and  organization,  these  gentlemen,  very 
naturally,  proceed  to  confound  matter  and  mind,  body  and  soul. 
Mr.  Lawrence  very  plainly  declares  himself  satisfied  that  the 
brain  is  not  merely  the  instrument  by  which  the  mind  carries  on 
its  operations,  but  that  it  is  of  itself  capable  of  thought ;  and  is, 
in  fact,  that  which  is  called  the  mind  or  the  soul.  To  this  ridi¬ 
culous  conclusion  they  have  arrived  from  mere  confusion  of 
terms  and  definitions,  and  from  totally  neglecting  to  consider 
those  distinctions  between  mind  and  matter  with  which  every  or¬ 
dinary  man  is  familiar.  ^ 

Mr.  Renncll  first  exposes  the  mistakes  on  the  subject  of  life 
into  which  M.  Bichat  has  fallen.  M.  Bichat  docs  not  admit  of 
any  such  thing  as  intellectual  life.  He  has  described  life  as  of 
two  kinds,  organic  and  animal.  Organic  life  is  that  which  he 
says  is  common  to  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  the  passions,  lie 
says,  are  among  the  functions  of  organic  life.  After  quoting  the 
passage  in  which  those  opinions  are  expressed,  Mr.  Rennell  says:— 

Thus,  then,  according  to  AI.  Bichat,  a 'cabbage  and  a  man,  having  the  functions 
of  organic  life  in  common,  and  the  passions  being  among  those  functions,  it  follows, 
that  jealousy,  anger,  revenge,  and  love,  are  the  common  afTcctions  of  the  man  and  the 
cabbage.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  the  fallacy  consUu  in  omitting  to  distinguish 
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tboM  paaioBSt  such  as  jealousy,  anger,  &c.  which  have  their  origin  and  gratification 
entiiely  in  the  mind,  from  those  of  sensuality,  &c.  which  require  the  instrumentality  of 
outward  organs.” 

In  another  place,  M.  Bichat,  attempts'  to  shew,  that  the  pas- 
sions  are  the  result  of  our  material  organization,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  they  cannot  be  softened,  nor  their  sphere  contracted,  because 
they  are  not  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  And  yet  the  very 
man  who  entertains  this  opinion,  has  asserted,  that  education  may 
bestow  such  perfection  on  the  judgment  and  reflection  as  to  make 
them  more  powerful  than  the  passions.  Mr,  Rennell  having  ex¬ 
tracted  both  these  passages,  makes  the  following  excellent  obser¬ 
vations  : — 

“  The  very  exercise  of  this  superior  power  of  judgment  and  reflection  must  ulti¬ 
mately  depend  upon  the  will,  as  every  man’s  self  ex'pericnce  will  inform  him :  and  if 
the  impulM  of  die  pa-ssions  u  thus  subdued,  it  can  only  be  by  restraint ;  and  where 
there  is  restraint,  the  sphere  must  be  virtually  contract^.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
theory  of  ]\I.  Bichat  is  intelligible,  it  contains  within  itself  a  gross  contradiction. 

**  To  such  paltry  sophistry,  and  such  palpable  absurdities,  arc  men  of  the  hipest 
professional  eminence  r^uced,  when  they  would  annihilate  that  first,  that  noblest  gift 
of  God  to  man — the  immoutal  soul.  The  physiolc^cal  labours  of  M.  Bichat 
reflect  the  highest  credit  both  upon  hiy  sagacity  and  his  industry,  and  may  justly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  forming  a  sort  of  text  book  for  every  student  in  that  department  of  science. 
But  when  he  would  mix  up  atheism  and  materudism  with  the  mass,  he  falls  into  those 
errors  and  contradictions,  of  which  any  rational  mind  might  justly  be  ashamed :  yet 
these,  when  bolstered  up  by  physiologit^  facts,  not  only  pass  without  detection,  but  are 
hailed  as  the  signak  of  an  original  and  an  enlightened  understanding.” 

After  exposing  the  absurdity  of  confounding  life  with  organ¬ 
ization,  Mr.  Rennell  proceeds  to  lay  down  that  which  he  conceives 
to  be  the  true  notions  with  respect  to  life,  distinguishing  it 
into  the  three  kinds  of  vegetable  or  mere  organic  life — animal 
life,  or  the  life  of  volition;  and  Anally,  ir.iellectual  life,  or  the 
life  of  the  soul  of  man.  Thus,  in  vegetables,  we  find  the  single 
principle  of  organic  life ;  in  animals,  the  double  principle  of  or¬ 
ganic  life,  and  the  life  of  volition ;  and,  in  man,  the  triple  prin¬ 
ciple  of  organic  life,  the  life  of  volition,  and  the  life  of  intellect ; 
and  by  these  he  shews  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  alone 
satisfactorily  to  be  explained.  We  extract  the  following  account 
of  organization,  not  as  containing  any  new  opinions,  nor  as  the 
best  exiKisition  of  the  old,  but  yet  as  a  good  exposition  of  them, 
and  a  fmr  specimen  of  the  author’s  powers. 

**  Organization  is  no  living  principle— it  is  no  active  cause.  An  oigan  is  an  in¬ 
strument.  Organization,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  a  system  of  parts,  so  con¬ 
structed  and  arranged,  as  to  co-operate  to  one  common  purpose.  This  orderly  dispo¬ 
sition  of  ports  exists  generally,  though  a  particular  part  may  be  disturbed,  after  its 
subject  has  ceased  to  live.  'I'he  ear  u  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  its  correspondence 
with  the  brain  exists  as  much  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  body.  Must  of  oui  know¬ 
ledge,  indeed,  of  this  very  organization,  or  arrangement  of  parts,  and  how  tliey  co¬ 
operate  and  mutually  support  each  other,  has  been  derived  from  our  observations  upon 
the  dead  subject.  Organization,  then,  being  nothing  more  than  the  arrangement  of 
instruments,  there  must  be  something  beyond  it  to  bring  these  instruments  into  action. 
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Organization  has  been  confounded  with  life ;  becaiise,  without  organization,  life,  or 
the  continuance  of  active  existence,  is  not  to  be  found ;  and  because  when  organization, 
in  some  particular  parts,  is  disturbed,  active  existence  ceases,  liut  because  no  rousi. 
CiJ  sounds  can  be  produced  witliout  an  instrument,  and  because,  if  that  instrument  be 
disordered,  those  musical  sounds  cannot  be  elicited,  no  one  would  argue  that  a  flute  or 
trumpet  is  a  musical  sound.  The  instrument  may  still  remain,  t)iough  not  in  a  state 
of  order  sufficient  to  produce  its  effect ;  and  gener^  organization  may  exist,  though, 
from  a  deficiency  in  one  particular  part,  life  has  been  extinguished.’* 

Haviii"  shewn  tliat  m.atter  is  incapable  of  thought ;  that  the 
volition  of  aniiiials,  though  an  immaterial  principle,  is  not  there¬ 
fore  immortal ;  that  moral  reftponsibilitij  is  peculiar  to  man,  and 
one  of  the  distinctive  privileges  of  human  nature ;  and  then 
having  tracetl  the  immetliate  agency  of  Gotl,  as  testified  in  the 
communication  and  preservation  of  life,  he  concludes  with  the 
following  excellent  and  striking  appeal : 

“  Think  freely,  I  would  say  to  the  sceptic,  upon  this  awful  subject ;  think  as  free¬ 
ly  as  you  will,  but  tJ.ink  ;  cdl  your  understanding  into  action,  if  you  have  been  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  sophistries  of  Hume ;  study  first  the  more  popular  treatise  of  Reattie, 
and  then  the  closer  analogy  of  Butler.  If  your  faith  has  been  shaken  by  the  ribaldry 
of  Paine,  read  the  wi.-e  and  animated  apology  of  Watson.  Then  descend  into  your 
own  heart,  and  calmly  enquire,  whether  it  was  reason  or  prejudice  that  has  influenced 
your  decision  ;  and  candidly  say,  whether  you  Iiave  not  adopted  the  system  which  was 
most  indulgent  to  your  passions,  and  least  in  opposition  to  your  vicious  inclinations. 
Apply  the  same  tests  to  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  scepticism  on  the  other, 
and  that  which  you  find  tlie  most  flippant  in  its  language,  the  most  artful  in  its  insi¬ 
nuations,  the  most  inconsistent  in  its  principles,  and,  above  all,  the  most  flattering 
in  its  indulgences,  boldly  pronounce  an  imposture,  and  reject  it  accordingly.” 

We  now  gladly  shake  ourselves  free  from  the  grovelling  doc¬ 
trines  of  those  who  profess  to  think  that  man  is  endued  with  a 
material  and  mortal  soul.  The  view  which  we  have  taken  of 
scepticism,  in  matters  of  religion,  has  been  more  wide  than  that 
to  which  Mr.  Rennell  has  confined  himself  in  this  pamphlet.  We 
liave  placed  before  us  the  characters  both  of  the  intellectual  and 
material  systems  of  scepticism,  which  arc  opposite  in  all  things 
save  their  disbelief  in  religion. 

The  history  of  infidel  philosophy,  as  it  is  thus  disclosed  to  us, 
shews  a  wonderful  revolution  in  the  fashions  of  its  systems. 
At  the  l)eginning  of  the  last  century,  the  most  powerful  ad¬ 
versaries  of  religion  were  the  metaphjVical  philosophers ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  very  foundations  of  Cnristianity  might  l)e 
overthrown  by  the  progress  of  intellectual  science.  Indeed  its 
most  formidatde  enemies  were  those  who  studied  in  that  school. 
But  truth  is  immutable  and  eternal.  In  progress  of  time,  the 
science  of  intellectual  philosophy  was  improved,  and  its  profes¬ 
sors  became  more  enlightened.  The  advocates  of  our  divine  re¬ 
ligion  had  been  driven  by  the  arguments  of  a  scepticism  which 
denied  the  existence  of  matter,  to  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind.  Intellectual  philosophy  was  then  enlightened  by 
the  application  of  juster  modes  of  reasoning,  and  w  as  reformetl 
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from  the  errors  of  those  who  had  resolved  the  whole  of  the 
material  world  into  mere  mind.  And  then  the  arguments  of 
that  scepticism  w'hich  had  denied  the  existence  not  only  of 
a  God,  but  of  the  world,  fell  into  a  merited  disrepute.  No 
rational  man  could  any  longer  resort  to  intellectual  philoso¬ 
phy  to  supply  a  single  argument  against  the  truth  of  religion. 
In  those  days  materialism  was  almost  unheard  of.  It  was  an 
error  too  gross  for  the  deep  learning  and  acute  genius  of  such 
men  as  Bayle,  or  Gibbon,  or  Hume.  Their  philosophy  had 
out-grown  the  period  when  the  human  mind  can  Ik*  amused 
by  so  paljiable  a  cheat.  In  the  time  of  Reid,  the  intellectual 
philosophy  hatl  shaken  oft’  the  errors  of  idealism  ;  and  when  he 
composed  his  great  work,  he  treated  materialism  not  only  as  a 
system  which  was  not  entertained  by  any  of  the  philosophers 
of  his  day,  but  as  one  which  he  conceived  no  future  philosopher 
could  niiuntain  ;  and  said  he  passed  from  it  as  a  thing  too  ab¬ 
surd  to  admit  of  reasoning.”  But  Reid  could  not  judge  of  the 
weakness  of  other  intellects  from  the  Herculean  jwwers  of  his 
own.  We  have  lived  to  see  the  days  when  philosophy  has  fal¬ 
len  into  its  second  childhood  ;  and  having  outlived  the  errors 
of  idealism,  has  relaj)sed  into  a  belief  in  the  non-existence  of  the 
human  soul. 

And  yet  w'e  derive  some  comfort  even  from  this.  Infidelity 
must  be  reduced  to  a  sad  plight  when  it  can  find  no  better  atl- 
vocates  than  those  who  can  persuade  themselves  of  the  materiali¬ 
ty  of  the  human  soul.  Mr.  Hume  thought  that  faith  in  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  was  an  absolute  miracle.  It  never 
occurred  to  him,  that  it  was  more  miraculous  in  any  man  to  he- 
lieve  that  matter  has  no  existence.  And  in  truth,  considering 
the  doctrines  and  ojnnions  of  the  ideal  and  material  sceptics,  it 
is  most  surprising  that  those  who  believed  in  them  could  be 
hard  of  lK*licf  in  any  thing  else.  The  faith  of  a  Christian  is  no 
miracle,  for  it  is  belief  in  the  testin;ony  of  a  fact.  But  if  there 
be  any  faith  which  is  truly  miraculous,  surely  it  must  be  that 
which  believes  in  such  a  doctrine  as  this — that  the  mind  is 
mere  matter ^  and  that  a  man  has  no  other  sonl  tfian  his  brain. 

After  nil,  we  are  perhaps  presumptuous  in  settling  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  opposite  systems.  Our  preference,  we 
acknowledge,  is  w  holly  guided  by  our  estimate  of  the  learning  and 
genius  of  the  professors  of  each.  In  both  these  (pialities,  the  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  non-existence  of  matter  w'ere  beyond  all  reach  of  com¬ 
parison  superior  to  those  who  have  supj)orted  the  doctrine  of  the 
non-existence  of  mind.  For  the  rest  we  leave  the  merits  of  the 
two  systems  to  their  respective  advocates.  AVe  ourselves  desire 
not  to  be  thought  the  particular  enemies  of  any  one  of  them. 
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but  as  wagin"  war  against  both.  Upon  thoir  hostility  against  each 
other,  and  the  contempt  witli  which  the  opposite  doctrines  are 
rejected  by  the  disciples  of  each  sect,  wc  loolc  not  without  some 
interest,  for  it  is  a  curious  circumstance.  Hobbes,  the  philo- 
sojiher  of  Malmsbury,  was  (at  least  at  the  period  of  his  life 
to  which  we  now  refer)  a  believer  in  materialism.  When 
the  domestic  troubles  in  England  forcecl  him  to  leave  his 
country,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  for  some  time  frequented  the 
society  of  Des  Cartes,  who  had  just  then  promulgated  his  in¬ 
tellectual  system. — It  is  related  by  Brucker,  on  very  credible  au¬ 
thority,  that  Des  Cartes  grew  so  weary  of  the  doctnnes  of  Hob¬ 
bes,  and  of  his  arguments  against  the  new  system  which  he  had 
broached,  that  he  withdrew  from  his  society,  in  contempt  for  the 
shallowness  of  mind  which  that  extraordinary  character  display¬ 
ed.  This  is  a  very  old  instance  of  that  contempt  for  each  others’ 
doctrines  which  subsists  between  the  followers  of  the  intellectual 
and  material  systems. 

The  situation  in  which  the  most  ignorant’Christian  now  stands 
w'ith  respect  to  his  fmth  is  this, — there  are  two  different  sects  who 
assure  him  that  their  doctrines  prov  e  his  belief  in  his  religion  not 
to  be  founded  on  reason.  He  asks  what  those  doctrines  are  ? 
He  finds  that  the  doctrines  of  the  one  sect  teach  him  that  he  has 
no  body — and  of  the  other,  that  he  has  no  soul ;  he  finds  them 
not  only  contradictory  to  each  other,  but  lx)th  of  them  so  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  reason  and  his  ctMnmon  sense,  that  he  laugl)^  at  their 
absurdity,  and  finds  his  faith  not  only  unshaken  but  confirmed. 
And  here  w'e  must  recur  from  the  distinction  between  the 
kinds,  to  the  distinction  between  the  causes  of  these  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  scej)ticism.  We  have  shewn  that  one  of  them  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  physical,  and  the  other  to  metaphysical  science ;  and  that 
as  the  cause  of  idealism  is  an  ignorance  of  the  properties  of 
matter,  so  the  cause  of  materialism  may  l)e  traced  to  an  ignorance 
of  the  projiertics  of  mind.  But  though  the  followers  of  each  sys¬ 
tem  haye  successfully  exposed  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have 
adopted  its  opposite,  it  is  singular  that  this  mutual  exposure  has 
never  had  the  effect  of  exciting  in  either  a  want  of  confidence 
in  tb.'’ir  own  opinions.  This  sentiment,  however,  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  and  the  believers  in 
Christianity, — that  it  exposes  the  absurdity  of  Ixith  systems,— that 
it  destroys  all  reliance  on  the  judgments  or  authority  of  those  who 
can  embrace  the  tenets  of  either, — that  it  teaches  them  to  re|X).se 
with  a  confirmed  faith  on  the  divine  authority  of  a  religion,  which 
has  supported  the  weakness  of  our  faculties,  as  it  has  sanctionetl 
and  assured  our  hopes,  by  the  blessed  certainty  of  a  revelation. 
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Art.  V.  The  History  of  France,  ,from,  the  earliest  periods  to 

the  second  return  (f  Louis  XVIII.  By  Fbaxces  Thurtle. 
Hailes.  London.  1818.  Pp.  300. 

We  know  not  whether  those  who  speculate  on  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  will  be  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of 
that  progress,  that  during  the  last  hundred  years,  a  much  great¬ 
er  number  of  females  has  been  employed  in  writing,  than  was 
known  in  any  former  period  of  equal  extent.  Whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  such  enquirers,  we,  who  regard  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  powers  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  species, 
are  delighted  to  discover  that  an  object  so  important  is  promoted 
by  the  exertions  of  either  sex. 

The  subjects  that  have  employed  female  writers  are  various,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  treats  with  considerable  ability  ;  but 
their  opportunities  of  acquiring  science  have  hitherto  been  limit¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  few  have  written  on  scientific  subjects.  Even 
history  has  seldom  been  the  production  of  a  female  pen,  thougli, 
if  other  proofs  were  wanting,  the  very  respectable  little  volume 
before  us  would  suffice  to  convince  us,  that  this  department  of  li¬ 
terature  may  be  profitably  cultivated  by  them.  We  have  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  in  noticing  it ;  and  are  moreover  induced  to 
give  it  a  place  in  our  journal,  by  the  consideration  of  the  wants 
of  that  class  of  readers  to  which  it  is  chiefly  addressed.  History 
is  the  foundation  of  much  useful  knowledge,  and  must  ever 
form  an  important  part  of  the  studies  of  the  young.  But  vo¬ 
luminous  works  are  neither  consistent  with  a  proper  degree  of 
attention  to  the  other  necessary  branches  of  their  location,  nor 
at  all  suitable  to  the  state  of  their  minds.  Such  a  history  of 
France  as  that  now  before  us,  was  a  thing  to  be  desired ;  be¬ 
cause,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  was  not  previously  any  compen¬ 
dious  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language,  though  we  be¬ 
lieve  one  or  two  have  been  published  since  its  appearance. 

A  minute  detml  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  a  great 
nation,  for  a  period  of  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  could  not  be 
given  in  a  small  volume  of  three  hundred  pages.  What  could 
be  done  in  a  compass  so  limited,  the  writer  seems  to  have  ac¬ 
complished.  She  has  exercised  her  judgment  in  selecting  such 
circumstances  as  are  best  fitted  to  shew  by  what  means  the  grand 
political  changes  in  the  government  of  (he  country  were  effect¬ 
ed  ;  and  has  very  properly  been  least  copious  respecting  those  of 
ancient  date.  ^  short,  indeed,  is  the  acc'ount  of  some  of  the 
early  reigns,  that  little  more  is  recorded  of  the  ruling  prince  than 
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that  he  was  born,  and  that  he  died.  When  we  advance  so  far 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  details  become  more  ample ;  and 
the  work  increases  in  interest  as  we  approach  to  its  conclusion.  , 
The  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Louis  XV.  are'  given  at 
considerable  length ;  and  that  of  Louis  XVI.  as  might  he 
expected,  as  well  as  of  the  time  of  the  republic,  and  the  reign 
of  Bonaparte,  are  treated  very  fully  in  comparison. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  good,  and  we  think  the  list 
of  contemporary  princes  at  the  end  of  each  reign,  particularly 
useful,  as  by  means  of  association,  it  is  calculated  to  furnish 
historical  refers  with  many  important  recollections  at  the  same 
instant. 

To  select  from  a  mass  of  materials,  and  to  compress  in  a 
small  space  a  variety  of  important  |)articulars,  are  objects  incon¬ 
sistent  with  great  elegance  of  style.  Whatever  may  be  a  wri¬ 
ter’s  ability,  it  has,  in  such  circumstances,  but  little  scope.  Per¬ 
spicuity  and  neatness  are  the  most  that  can  be  expected,  and 
these  are  generally  to  be  found  in  this  production.  Where  the 
author  has  an  opportunity  of  expatiating  more  largely,  we  meet 
with  beauties  of  a  higher  kind.  The  style  appears  in  general 
to  be  simple  and  unaffected,  exhibiting  much  of  the  ease  so  re¬ 
markable  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Goldsmith. 

The  following  paragraph,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen : 

“  Upon  the  death  of  the  Cardinal,  (^lazarine)  Louis,  young,  haughty,  and  ambi* 
tious,  determined  in  future  to  govern  alone ;  and  he  soon  convinced  the  world  he  wu 
not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  A  dispute  having  taken  place  in  London  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  as  to  their  precedence,  the  French  monarch  in* 
sisted  upon  a  solemn  embassy  from  the  court  of  Spain  with  an  apology,  and  a  promise 
that  no  such  claim  should  in  future  be  brought  forward.  Hb  ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See  being  also  ill  treated  by  some  of  the  guards  of  hb  Holiness,  Alexander  was  obliged 
to  send  hb  nephew  Chigi  to  France  to  ask  pardon  for  the  affront;  and  the  more  to 
perpetuate'  the  memory  of  his  dbpleasure,  the  French  King  caused  a  pillar  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  Home,  stating  Uie  particulars  of  the  whole  affair,  as  a  warning  to  future  powers 
against  insulting  tlie  majesty  of  the  French  nation.  He  refused  the  honour  of  the 
flag  to  the  Fnglbh.  ‘  The  king  of  Kngland,*  said  he,  upon  this  occasion,  *  may 
know  the  amount  of  my  force,  but  he  knows  not  the  elevation  of  my  mind.  Every 
thing  appears  to  me  contemptible  in  comparison  of  glory.'  '* 

The  meeting  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  held  by  Bonaparte  af¬ 
ter  his  return  from  Elba,  is  described  in  a  lively  manner : 

At  a  very  early  hour,  the  whole  city  was  in  motion ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
drums  and  marching  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  the  people,  some  on 
foot,  others  on  horseback,  or  in  carriages.  Every  countenance  expressed  eagerness  and  ex¬ 
pectation.  llie  morning  was  exceedingly  cloudy — a  thing  unusual  at  that  time  of  the 
year  at  Paris ;  and  the  drops  of  rain  which  fell  from  time  to  time  seemed  to  portend  a 
storm.  Nothing,  however,  deterred  the  gay -minded  Parisians.  The  sky  had  often  threat¬ 
ened  worse,  they  said,  on  other  public  days,  but  had  always  become  clear  when  their  em¬ 
peror  appeared.  They  were  sure  the  same  would  luippen  that  day ;  and  so  indeed  it  did. 
About  eleven  o'clock  a  light  wind  dbpersed  the  clouds,  and  the  sun  burst  forth  to  lend 
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hia  tplendoor  to  the  scene.  Already  the  mounds  we  have  spoken  of,  were  covered  with 
people  of  all  ranks  in  their  gayest  appareL  The  area  of  the  Champ  de  JVIars  was  crowd* 
^  with  troopa,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  closest  order, 
leaving  only  a  space  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  emperor  and  his  suite  were  to 
arrive.  On  the  right  were  the  battalions  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  some  infantry  of 
the  line ;  on  the  left,  the  national  guard  of  Paris  and  some  infantry  of  the  line.  The 
cavalry  and  artillery  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  infantry  on  each  side.  The  nobles,  the 
great  officers  of  state,  the  archbishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  the  judges  of  the  se¬ 
veral  tribunals,  the  deputies  of  the  people,  and  those  of  the  army  and  marine,  liad  ar¬ 
rived,  and  taken  their  respective  places.  The  emperor  alone  was  waited  for.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  expectation,  the  cannon  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  announced  his 
departure  from  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  Immediately  on  the  firing  of  the  first 
gun,  the  soldiers,  who  had  fallen  out  of  their  ranks,  and  were  loitering  about,  flew  to 
arms.  £very  body  pressed  forward  to  the  best  situation ;  every  eye  was  directed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Champ  de  Ufars.  I’resently  the  advance  of  the  Emperor’s  guard  ap¬ 
peared,  ffien  the  cahiagcs  of  the  officers  of  the  household,  and  lastly  that  of  the  emper¬ 
or  himself  with  a  rear-guard.  As  this  cortege  passed  along,  the  different  regiments 
presented  arms,  and  rent  the  air  with  the  cries  of  Vive  I’empereur !”  Nothing 
could  be  more  brilliant.  The  martial  appcaraiice  of  the  troops,  their  great  number, 
their  rich  uniforms,  the  glittering  of  arms,  the  waving  of  feathers,  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Emperor's  equipage,  all  contributed  to  render  the  scene  imposing  in  the 
highest  degree.” 

The  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  is  perhaps  still  more 
animated. 

On  the  whole  we  think  this  a  work  of  merit ;  and  as  Miss 
Thurtlc  has  succeeded  so  well  with  France,  we  are  temptetl  to 
hope  she  will  direct  similar  labours  to  the  histories  of  other  Eu- 
rojiean  countries. 


Art.  VI.  1.  An  Impartial  Narrative  of  the  late  vielancholy  Or- 
airrcnces  in  Manchester.  Liverpool,  1819. 

2.  An  Exposure  of  the  Calumnies  circulated  hy  the  Enemies 
of  Social  Order^  and  reiterated  hy  their  Abettors.,  a^inst 
the  Magistrates  and  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  of  Manchester 
and  Salford.  By  Johx  Philips.  London,  1819. 

The  state  of  tlie  country  at  the  prc.sent  moment  absorbs  univer¬ 
sal  attention  ;  and  we  feel  that  we  should  not  do  our  duty  to  our 
readers,  if,  under  the  apprehension  of  any  unrea.sonableanil  invi¬ 
dious  imputations  of  party  spirit,  we  should  abstain  from  oflerinfv 
an  unbiassed  opinion  on  the  mighty  discussions  now  going  for¬ 
ward,  in  which  the  present  peace,  and  the  future  destiny  of  the 
state,  appear  to  be  involveci.  This  is  no  party  question, — no 
petty  dispute  turning  upon  the  wretchetl  prejudices  and  fantas¬ 
tic  distinctions  of  faction ;  there  is  here  no  field  upon  which  the 
ordinary  evolutions  of  party  can  be  safely  or  conveniently  per- 
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formed,  or  upon  which  its  cumbrous  machinery  can  be  put  to  * 
work,  while  the  country  may  be  perishing  in  the  inter\'al  consu¬ 
med  by  the  heartless  exhibition.  But  there  is  a  great  and  holy 
cause,  in  which  all  inferior  interests  are  merged,  and  over  which  I 
it  is  a  sort  of  profanation  to  breathe  the  pestilence  of  ordinary 
and  vulgar  dissensions.  There  is  an  ardent  and  profound  in* 
terest  excited  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  county,  before 
which  every  minor  consideration  shrinks  into  insignificance ;  a 
current  of  intense  and  overwhelming  anxiety,  which  will  quickly 
sweep  into  destruction  every  petty  obstacle  that  dares  to  oppose  | 
its  majestic  movement,  and  consign  to  scorn  and  execration  the 
infatuated  men,  if  such  there  be,  who  venture  to  disturb  its 
progression  by  their  own  sordid  and  selfish  struggles. 

Unless  we  are  to  disregard  the  most  autlientic  evidence,  and 
to  contemn  the  palpable  indications  of  approaching  danger,  a  fierce 
collision  appears  to  have  been  meditated  betwixt  all  that  a  virtuous 
citizen  holds  sacred,  and  the  fearful  energies  of  revolution. 
Every  thing  is  still  at  stake,  whi-h  men  of  honour  and  of  spirit, 
of  whatever  party,  will  be  forward  to  defend,  or,  at  the  ha/ara  of 
their  lives  to  preserve.  When  we  propose,  therefore,  to  make  the 
present  state  of  the  country  the  subject  of  a  few  hasty  reflec¬ 
tions,  we  feel  assured,  that,  in  the  dejith  and  universality  of  tlie 
interest  excited,  and  in  the  intrinsic  gravity  which  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  discussion,  we  shall  stand  absolved  from  all  reproach 
of  ministering  to  the  iialtry  triumphs  of  faction,  or  degrading  the 
pages  of  this  journal  by  the  admission  of  its  interminable  and  in¬ 
sipid  controversies. 

The  documents  which  have  been  laid  before  parliament,  and 
the  casual  disclosures  made  in  the  course  of  the  debates  which 
have  lately  occurred,  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
condition  of  the  manufactuiing  districts,  and  the  general  state 
of  feeling  which  prevails  among  the  lower  orders.  The  pic¬ 
ture  which  every  mind  had  sketched  for  itself,  from  facts  within 
the  knowledge  of  all,  has  been  flnished ;  and  a  hideous  and  re¬ 
volting  one  it  surely  is  in  all  its  features.  We  all  knew  before, 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  information,  that  a  distemper 
of  unexampled  malignity  had  seized  the  public  mind  ;  tliat  dis- 
aiTection  had  been  difl'used  with  malevolent  industry  ;  that,  dis¬ 
daining  secrecy,  it  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  open  defiance; 
that  it  had  embodied  itself  in  the  form  of  tumultuous  meetings, 
calculated  not  to  discuss  grievances,  but  to  overawe  authority ; 
that  at  such  meetings  the  most  alarming  and  execrable  sentiments 
were  openly  promuigatc'd,  and  enthusiastically  received;  that 
the  constitutc-d  authorities  were  systematically  insulted,  the  le¬ 
gislature  reviled,  and  the  constitution  itself  contemned  and  de- 
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nounced.  We  knew,  farther,  that  fierce  demands  were  made  for 
reforms  altogether  visionary  and  impracticable ;  that  the  authors 
of  such  schemes  came  forward,  not  with  the  modesty  of  petition¬ 
ers,  but  with  the  threats  and  insolence  of  enemies ;  that  they  de¬ 
clared  in  their  speeches,  and  attested  by  their  insignia,  their  re¬ 
solution  to  triumph  or  to  perish  in  their  cause ;  and  that  the 
deluded  people,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  artifices  of  their  be¬ 
trayers,  and  deeply  polluted  by  the  torrent  of  blasphemy  and 
sedition  which  had  l^n  let  loose  upon  them,  had,  in  some  in- 
stanqcs,  gone  every  length  short  of  actual  insurrection.  All  this 
we  knew  before  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  but  we  had  learned 
much  of  it  only  by  vague  report,  which,  although  it  could  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  disaffection  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  yet  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  loose  and  careless  exaggeration. 
To  this  suspicion,  however,  the  documents  now  laid  before  par¬ 
liament  cannot  be  liable.  They  consist,  generally  speaking,  of 
official  reports  made  by  m^strates  not  appointed  by  the  crown, 
— men  of  unquestionable  integrity  and  honour,  engaged  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  arduous  duties  of  a  most  unenviable  office;  and  the 
result  is,  that  the  menaeing  parade  of  public  meetings,  and  the 
odious  sentiments  expressed  at  them,  have  not  been  intended  for 
mere  harmless  display,  or  adopted  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  but  have  been  followed  up  by  measures  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  unambiguous  character, — ^by  midnight  trainings  to  mi¬ 
litary  exercise,— -by  the  manufacture  and  collection  of  arms, — by 
hostile  preparations,  in  short,  which  were  fast  maturing  into  actu^ 
revolt. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  so  solemn  and  imperative  has  the  ob¬ 
ligation  upon  all  good  men  to  interpose,  and  to  lend  their  aid  in 
support  of  the  laws,  been  felt  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious  op¬ 
ponents  of  ministers,  that,  at  this  trying  crisis,  they  have  frankly 
avowed  their  conviction  of  danger,  and  given  their  names  and 
their  talents  to  the  support  of  Government.  We  have  the  au¬ 
thority  of  one  of  the  eminent  statesmen  to  whom  we  now'  allude _ 

a  person  who,  amid  the  numerous  and  singular  vicissitudes  of  his 
political  life,  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  making  accurate  ob- 
ser>'ations  on  the  subjeet — that  the  existing  spirit  of  anarchy  is  not 
of  recent  growth,  or  sudden  development,  that  it  is  not  the  crea- 
ture  of  that  temporary  distress  to  which  every  thing  is  ascrilied, 
and  by  which  the  most  scandalous  transactions  have  been  palliat- 
etl,  but  has  lurked,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  in  the  bosom  of 
society,  and  been  assiduously  cherished  by  the  vile  instruments 
of  public  confusion.  We  have  it  from  Lord  Grenville  himself, 
that  he  has  long  observed,  with  profound  regret,  the  progrt'ss  of 
this  disorder,  and  tliat  the  portentous  anarchy  of  public  opinion 
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which  has,  at  intervals,  manifested  itself,  and  has  now  reached  a 
crisis  which  coercion  alone  can  abate,  is  not  the  result  of  temporary 
or  accidental  causes,  but  lurks  deep  in  an  organized  system  of  ge. 
neral  corruption,  profligacy,  and  insubordination. 

The  disease  then  is  deeply  seated ;  it  has  been  of  slow  growth, 
and  will,  on  that  account  alone,  be  of  more  difficult  cure ;  it  ex- 
ists,  not  so  much  in  the  distress  as  in  the  depravity  of  the  lower 
orders.  To  peiA’ert  their  understandings,  and  corrupt  their 
hearts,  a  system  of  seduction  has  been  long  and  industriously 
employed  ;  and  the  question  appears  not  so  much  to  be,'whether 
measures  of  vigour  and  coercion  oe  now  required .?  as,  whether  they  I 
have  not  been  too  long  delayed  ?  The  existence  of  a  wild  and 
dangerous  spirit  has  bwn  generally  recognizetl ;  the  progress  of 
the  most  stupendous  e\nl  that  ever  menaced  this  country  has  been 
confessed  ;  and  the  question  now  is,  not  with  regard  to  the  actual  [ 
existence  of  danger,  but  as  to  the  fittest  and  most  constitutional  | 
means  of  averting  it.  L 

It  has  indeed  been  often  and  preposterously  asked  by  some  I 
intrepid  spirits,  who  mistake  sneering  for  argument,  and  the 
mockery  of  danger  for  the  wisdom  that  averts  it, — whether  any  one 
can  be  so  f<K>Iish  as  to  believe  the  country  at  this  moment  to 
be  upon  the  brink  of  revolution  .?  We  answer,  that  we  have  no  ■ 
apprehension  of  an  event  so  unspeakably  calamitous ;  for  we  have 
too  finn  a  reliance  on  the  vigour  and  the  virtue  of  our  country-  ■ 
men  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  they  would  permit  themselves  r 
to  be  made  the  slaves  of  the  vilest  of  mankind.  But  we  must  1 
state  distinctly,  that  we  do  not  know  a  class  of  men  better  calcu-  f 
latcd  to  abet,  by  their  unconscious  imbecility,  the  common  foe, 
and  to  bring  us  into  jeopardy  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  disasters, 
than  the  conceited  scoffers,  who  affect  to  ridicule  every  apprehen- 
sion  of  danger,  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  and, 
while  they  reprobate  all  precautionary  measures,  stupidly  con-  j 
found  incredulity  with  wi^om.  Our  hopes  that  the  public  tran-  1 
quillity  will  be  preserved,  are  mainly  founded  on  the  fact,  that  this 
incorrigible  scepticism  has  made  but  little  progress  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  its  disciples,  relegated  to  their  own  dbscure  and 
drivelling  cotcriesy  are  without  influence  upon  the  surrounding 
mass  of  patriotic  energy  and  animation.  There  let  them  remain 
to  reproach  that  ardour  which  they  cannot  damp,  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  pointless  sarcasms  against  the  active  courage  to 
which  they  are  destined  to  owe  their  own  preservation. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  endured,  that,  at  the  present  critical  moment, 
such  persons  should  intrude  with  their  affected  doubts  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  or  the  imminency  of  the  public  danger ;  and,  casting  a 
cold  and  contemptuous  glance  upon  the  mass  of  authentic  infer- 
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mntion  already  before  the  public,  should  endeavour  to  revive  the 
old  cry  against  administration,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  a  gang  of 
tyrannicd  alarmists,  panting  after  despotic  sway,  and  eager  to’ex- 
tort  the  instruments  of  it  Irom  the  public  panic.  Let  the  radical 
reformers  alone,  say  they,  and  they  will  soon  tire  of  their  tumult¬ 
uous  meetings,  of  the  wearisome  speeches  delivered  at  them,  the 
crude  and  extravagant  projects  suggested,  the  noisy  and  nauseous 
absurdity  of  the  whole  scene.  We  would  ask  such  cool  and  cal¬ 
culating  persons,  who  pretend  to  have  scanned  so  well  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  evil  with  which  the  country  is  threatened,  whether  un¬ 
der  the  system  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  which  has  hitherto 
been  acted  upon,  the  mischief  has  subsided ;  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  abstmning,  as  it  has  generally  done,  from  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  tumultuous  meetings,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  authors  of 
sedibous  and  blasphemous  publications,  has  not  seen  the  violence 
of  the  disca.se  increased  rather  than  abated  under  this  system  of 
moderation  ;  whether  certain  impunity  be  not,  upon  every  known 
principle,  the  greatest  temptation  to  all  sorts  of  crinie ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  a  similar  forbearance  in  future  would  not  be  equivalent  to 
the  cessation  of  all  authority  with  regard  to  political  oftenccs,  to 
a  state  of  real  anarchy  in  that  department  of  the  public  police  in 
which,  above  all  others,  the  jxx)ple  require  the  watchful  vigour  of 
Government,  and  the  unfailing  protection  of  the  laws  ^  It  is  easy 
indeed  to  answer  an  argument  by  a  sneer ;  but  he  who  does  so  at 
the  present  moment,  with  reference  to  the  momentous  questions 
which  are  under  consideration,  must  either  be  a  fool  who  valiant¬ 
ly  despises  danger  in  the  mere  ignorance  of  its  approach,  or  a 
knave,  who,  by  affecting  incredulity,  intends  to  abet  the  cause  of 
revolution. 

But  the  schemes  of  the  radical  reformers  are  impracticable,  and 
why  therefore  dread  their  stupid  endeavours,  which  can  termi¬ 
nate  only  in  disappointment !  It  is  strange,  indeed,  to  hear  such 
language  from  the  mouths  of  men  of  talent  and  understanding. 
Why,  if  the  project  of  radical  reform  jccre  practicable,  one  of  the 
most  conclusive  arguments  for  resisting  it,  would  be  taken  away. 
It  is  chiefly  because  such  schemes  are  impracticable,  and  becau^* 
the  attempt  to  execute  them  could  terminate  only  in  public  con¬ 
fusion,  and  in  all  sorts  of  national  calamities,  which,  although 
tlicy  might  inflict  the  deepest  suffering  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  would  not  ultimately  benefit  even  the  ruffiau  faction  which 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  raised  its  arm  for  the  terrible  undertak¬ 
ing  :  It  is  because,  after  subverting  all  that  is  refined  and  august 
in  our  institutions,  after  trampling  upon  the  sanctity  of  religion, 
polluting  the  purity  of  the  laws,  and  subverting  that  constitu- 
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tion  under  which  so  many  blessings  arc  practically  enjoyed ;  after 
squandering,  under  pretence  of  distributing,  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  subverting  the  very  principle  of  order  itself,  to 
which  all  our  advantages  are  to  be  ascribed,  and  with  the 
destruction  of  which  they  must  all  inevitably  perish — it  is  bei. 
cause  after  having  committed  this  terrible  havoc,  and  changed 
the  very  aspect  of  the  country,  substituting  for  the  ftur  face  of 
civilization  the  repulsive  lineaments  of  anarchy  and  barbarism,— i 
nothing  would  have  been  effected,  which  could  really  promote 
the  interests  of  any  class  of  the  people,  or  realize  the  insane  views  * 
of  those,  to  whose  bad  passions  so  much  real  magnificence  had 
lx?en  consigned  as  a  sacrifice-— it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
projects  of  the  radical  reformers  merit  our  profound  execration. 

If  their  objects  were  truly  practicable,  they  would  have  at  least  one 
strong  ground  to  state  for  making  the  experiment — they  might  be 
enabled  to  argue,  that,  if  their  opponents  were  doomed  to  perish, 
the  sacrifice  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  depression  of  one 
class  would,  in  this  view,  bo  compensated  by  the  true,  substantial, 
and  enduring  elevation  of  the  other ;  and  stKiety  might,  upon 
the  whole,  after  the  cruel  experiment  had  been  made,  pre¬ 
sent  an  equal  balance  of  misfortune  and  prosperity,  and  remrin 
as  to  its  leading  features  unchanged.  But,  alas !  the*  picture 
which  reason  presents,  and  experience  confirms,  is  very  different; 
the  scene  disjilayed  is  not  one  of  partial  evil  and  general  good,  B 
but  of  absolute  and  unmitigated  calamity.  It  is  the  return  of  a  ! 
state  worse  than  the  imaginary  one  of  nature }  the  restoration  of 
universal  war  and  bloodshcti,  invigorated  by  the  ingenuity  and 
invention  of  that  very  refinement  which  they  hasten  to  ex- 
tinguish ;  the  second  and  more  terrible  chaos  of  society.  He. 
therefore,  Avho  states  the  schemes  of  the  radical  reformers  to  be 


impracticable,  urges  indeed  a  very  obvious,  although  a  very  iro-  ; 
jiortant  truth  ;  but  instead  of  furnishing  an  argument  for  neutra-  ; 
lity,  or  indifference  towards  their  prtxeeelings,  }X)ints  out  that 
very  circumstance  which  strips  resistance  to  such  schemes  of  • 
every  motive  that  is  purely  selfish,  and  reminds  everj’  good  ciU-  i* 
zen,  that,  in  resisting  them,  he  combats,  not  ujxm  any  base  ot  i 
sordid  principle,  but  struggles  for  the  very  being  of  Mxriety,  in 
which  the  fate  of  his  upixmcnts,  no  less  than  his  own,  is  essen¬ 
tially  involvctl.  . 

Is  it  imagined,  that  because  such  schemes  are  impracti-  I 
cable,  they  Avill  therefore  not  be  seriously  attempted — that  the  I 
effervescence  of  the  theory  will  expire  at  the  moment  when  i 
it  is  brought  to  the  test  of  practice — or  that  the  first  descent  of  I 
calamity  Avill  apjxd  the  wild  theorists,  and  bring  irretrievable  | 
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disgrace  upon  their  abortive  speculations  ?  They  know  little  of 
the  political  nature  of  man,  who  can  indulge  such  consoling  but 
fallacious  anticipations.  Is  it  of  the  nature  of  such  projects,  that 
they  should  be  literally  accomplished,  before  the  sum  of  mischief 
which  they  are  calculated  to  produce  shall  be  realized  ?  The  evil 
which  they  do,  keeps  no  pace  with  their  own  progress  towards  ful¬ 
filment  ;  for  as  they  must  ever  begin  with  the  work  of  destruction, 
the  first  instant  of  the  practical  experiment  is  the  signal  for  the 
dissolution  of  society.  Look  at  the  project  of  radical  reform  which 
now  convulses  the  coun^.  Does  any  one  believe  that  it  can  ever 
he  literally  executed.^  We  think  not ;  but  if  it  shall  be  persist¬ 
ed  in— if  it  shall  be  made  the  cover  of  other  atrocious  designs, 
to  invade  the  property,  and  to  overturn  the  government  of  the 
country — we  do  not  say  that  the  constitution  must  ultimately 
perish,  but  we  do  think  that,  in  the  meantime,  we  may  be  doom¬ 
ed  to  witness  the  most  fearful  and  odious  scenes — that  tumult 
and  insurrection  may  be  fmrly  anticipated — that  martial  law, 
with  all  its  anxieties  and  terrors,  may  be  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  our  mild  and  liberal  institutions — that  the  physical  force 
threatened  in  the  assault  may  be  resisted  by  the  same  species  of 
force,  so  deeply  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  the  British  laws — that 
we  may  be  reduced  to  appeal  to  despotism  itself,  for  protection 
against  the  worse  calamities  of  revolution — and  that,  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  Ireland,  so  long  disgraced  by  rebellion  and  outrage,  the 
whole  country  may  suffer  from  the  reproach,  which  ought  justly 
to  light  upon  the  atrocity  of  its  factions  alone,  and,  becoming  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  jealousy  of  government,  may  appear  to  justify  a 
system  of  coercion,  before  even  the  remote  contemplation  of  which, 
the  heart  sickens,  and  patriotism  shrinks  in  dismay. 

Putting  the  danger  of  revolution  then  out  of  the  question,  wc 
still  think  that  there  would  be  imminent  hazard  of  the  most  ap¬ 
palling  troubles,  if  that  supine  and  treacherous  policy  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  we  are  sorry  to  observe  some  persons  of  no  small 
name  strenuously  recommending.  The  most  sincere  contempt  of 
party  distinction  is  best  shewn,  we  think,  in  times  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  by  an  undisguised  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  any  bixly 
of  men, — if  such  there  be, — whatever  political  appellation  they 
may  assume,  who  are  deficient  in  the  spirit  which  the  crisis  st> 
loudly  demands,  and  who,  in  prosecuting  their  schemes  of  selfish 
andiition,  deign  to  traffic  with  anarchy  on  the  very  eve  of  its 
eruption. 

Such  are  the  men,  possessing  high  influence  and  reputation  in 
a  country,  beneath  whose  shallow  the  schemes  of  anarchy  have  in 
all  ages  been  darkly  matured.  Such  arc  the  men,  whose  counte¬ 
nance,  although  it  may  be  extended  with  far  different  views,  gives 
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animation  to  the  drooping  spirit  of  sedition,  and  imparts  courage  to 
its  most  atrocious  undertakings.  They  do  not  intend  revolution, 
it  is  true,  for  nothing  could  Ik*  more  fatal  to  all  their  enterjirises, 
including  their  success  in  those  very  struggles  of  party- warfare 
which  induces  them,  unwittingly,  to  countenance  disaffection 
itself  as  no  contemptible  auxiliary.  But  they  are  thus  ren¬ 
dered  neutral,  when  neutrality  becomes  culpable ;  they  vehe- 
mently  oppose  the  system  of  coercion  which  the  crisis  demands; 
and,  iKsides  the  weight  of  their  influence  which  is  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  measures  that  are  to  crush  the  evil,  their  sour  and  pee¬ 
vish  opposition,  seems  to  announce  to  the  disaffecteil,  that  they 
hdi\ejtistice  on  their  side,  and  that  the  resistance  which  they  me¬ 
ditate  to  the  laws,  is  but  the  unextinguishable  energy  of  free-born 
men  waging  war  with  the  roost  scandalous  oppression.  This  it 
is  that  hallows  the  cause  of  disaffection  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and,  by  spuriously  investing  it  with  the  attributes  of  jus-  T 
tice  and  of  right,  gives  it  a  ]X)wer  which  the  reckless  votaries  of  ■ 
ambition  imperfectly  appreciate,  when  they  thus  venture  to  tern-  R 
porizc  with  the  destroying  spirit,  and  vainly  flatter  themselves,  N 
that  they  can  chain  down  the  turbulence  which  they  cherish  in  a 
state  of  convenient  subserviency  to  their  own  views,  and  can  em-  | 
ploy  its  terrors  with  impunity,  either  to  mitigate  their  own  paltry  | 
defeats,  or  to  exalt  their  yet  more  despicable  triumphs. 

Putting,  then,  revolution  wholly  out  of  the  question,  we 
would  venture  to  ask  such  men,  whether  there  be  not  enough 
of  danger  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  demand  from 
them  a  very  different  line  of  conduct  ?  Is  it  nothing,  we 
would  ask  them,  that  a  restless  and  implacable  spirit  ha$ 
seized  u|)on  a  large  portion  of  the  people — that,  scorning  all  their 
ancient  habits  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  they  openly  avow  opi¬ 
nions  which  aim  at  the  subversion  of  all  order,  and  breathe  the 
spirit  of  anarchy  in  their  very  announcement ;  tliat,  despising  the 
institutions  and  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  they  have  become 
converts  to  an  exotic  faith  in  morals  and  politics,  of  which  we 
know  not  what  might  be  the  practical  horrors,  were  it  permitted 
to  prevail,  but  as  to  which  we  can  at  once  pronounce,  with  un-  | 
erring  certainty,  tluit  it  is  utterly  hostile  to  all  that  has  for  ages 
been  established  and  revered  in  our  native  land ;  that  they  have 
lK.*come  the  disciples  of  a  system,  of  which  present  destruction  is 
the  essence,  and  unlimited  innovation  the  sure  and  appalling  con¬ 
sequence;  that,  after  having  long  preached  this  system,  which, 
by  every  rational  mind,  has  been  pronounced  a  fearful  chaos 
indistinct  and  unintelligible,  save  in  the  perspicuity  with 
which  it  )X)ints  to  plunder,  they  have  at  last  ventured  to  inti¬ 
mate  the  approaching  consummation  of  their  enterprise,  by  cal- 
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ling  m  that  Imite  force  which  is  the  appropriate  instrument  of 
its  desolating  triumph — that  they  have  dared  to  array  themselves 
in  open  hostility  against  all  that  is  intelligent,  loyal,  and  honour¬ 
able  in  the  land,  and  threaten  at  this  moment,  unless  vigorously 
prevented,  to  convert  the  constitutional  meetings  of  Englishmen 
for  the  redress  of  grievances  into  a  vast  encampment  of  rebels 
and  incendiaries  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  country  should  be  in¬ 
sulted  and  disturbed  by  such  scandalous  scenes — that  its  tran¬ 
quillity  should  be  menaced  by  the  capricious  agitations  of  this 
volcanic  mass — that  the  personal  security  and  the  domestic  re¬ 
pose  which  it  is  the  glory  of  a  British  government  to  assure  to 
all  its  subjects,  have  been  broken  in  upon  and  destroyed — that 
extensive  and  populous  districts  of  the  country  must  be  watched 
and  overawed,  as  if  they  w  ere  already  in  possession  of  a  foreign 
enemy — that  the  peaceful  economy  of  the  state  must  lx?  de¬ 
ranged,  the  loyal  inhabitants  menaced,  the  terrors  of  military 
array  familiarly  exemplified,  as  if  Britjun  in  future  were  not  to 
repose  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  but  to  be  governed  by 
the  odious  instrumentality  of  the  sword  ?  Is  there  nothing  in 
all  this  to  create  the  profoundest  feelings  of  sorrow  and  mortifi¬ 
cation  ;  nothing  to  stir  the  resentment  of  every  patriotic  citizen 
against  the  ignoble  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  to  whom  alone 
we  are  indebted  for  the  alternate  spectacles  of  turbulence  and 
coercion,  which  are  degrading  the  high  character  of  our  native 
land — and  to  compel  him  to  join,  with  deep  and  indignant  enthu¬ 
siasm,  in  those  measures  which  an  enlightened  legislature  may 
deem  necessary,  not  only  to  avert  the  innx?nding  danger,  but  to 
reach  the  evil  in  its  inmost  seat,  by  crushing  the  hopes  of  the 
disaffected,  and  thereby  extinguishing  their  insane  and  wicked 
ardour  ? 

We  do  not  think  we  have  overrated  the  actual  extent  of  the  • 
evil ;  w'e  are  sure  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  its  capacity  of  dif¬ 
fusion,  if  left  to  its  natural  working  upon  human  depravity. 
We  need  not  recapitulate  to  our  readers  the  fearful  statements 
which  have  been  made  to  Parliament,  of  the  numlx?rs  and  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  disaffected,  by  honourable  men  whose  testimony  it 
were  as  ridiculous  to  question,  as  it  is  impossible  to  disbelieve. 
The  attempts  at  contradiction  have  been  made  in  the  last  feeble 
and  despairing  charge  of  party  warfare,  and  just  exhibit  incre¬ 
dulity  in  its  final  pang,  before  being  overwhelmed  by  convic¬ 
tion. — '\V'’e  have  no  patience  with  such  contradiction  as  has  been 
given  upon  this  occasion.  An  honourable  man  a.sserts,  what  he 
knoxi's  from  authentic  sources  to  be  true — another  honourable 
man  contradicts  this  assertion,  by  stating  that  he  docs  not  know 
it  to  lx?  true,  as  if  mere  ignorance  could,  by  any  process  of  logic. 
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be  legitimately  opposed  to  actual  and  positive  knowledge.  Doe* 
not  this  savour  strongly  of  party  ?  Docs  it  not  bear  its  very 
stamp  and  impression.^  Is  it  not  pregnant  with  its  very  spirit? 
What  a  remarkable  verisimilitude  besides,  docs  the  statement 
possess,  in  which  the  contradiction  is  altc^ther  deficient  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  so  probable^  after  what  we  have  seen  and  heard-^. 
ter  the  tumultuous  meetings,  the  seditious  resolutions,  the  scan, 
dalous  orations,  the  menacing  announcements— the  existence  and 
import  of  which,  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny,  as  that 
the  atrocious  resolve  should  be  maturing  into  execution,  and  the  L 
long  avowed  purpose  of  disaffection  should  be  fast  embodying  I 
into  the  ruthless  energy  of  rebellion  ?  Sucb  is  the  natural,  and  1 
therefore  the  sure,  progression  of  evil ;  and  that  man  must  be 
deeply  imbued  indeed  with  the  spirit  of  opposition  politics,  who  I 
can  bring  himself  to  believe  that  this  order  is  to  be  reversed,  and  t 
that,  without  having  uttered  one  sigh  of  contrition  for  the  paat, ! 
or  one  expression  of  disappointed  hope  as  to  the  future,  the  tur.  f 
bulent  men  who  have  ^ready  agitated  the  country  by  their 
threats,  arc  to  shrink  uncompclled  into  tranquillity,  renounce 
the  projects  in  which  they  have  hitherto  sustained  no  de.  4 
ieat,  and  extiel,  by  one  healthy  and  spontaneous  movement,  the  I 
poison  which  has  been  slowly  infused  into  their  very  being.  .  § 
Nothing,  we  repeat  it,  but  the  utter  despair  of  success,— a  de*  r 
spair  which  this  great  country  can,  and  we  trust  w'ill,  by  the  ter. 
rors  of  its  attitude  alone,  speraily  infuse  into  the  dastard  souls  of  H 
its  disturbers — wll  check  the  expansive  power  of  this  niclancho  ‘I 
ly  delusion.  Every  violent  and  selfish  passion  is  its  unfaik  j: 
kig  ally— every  thing  which  abase  mind  covets,  and  every  power  j 
which  an  un^merous  spirit  sighs  to  possess  and  to  abuse,  is 
summed  up  in  the  ominous  intcqjretation  which  popular  frenzy 
puts  upon  the  name  of  radical  reform — every  thing  which  vulgar 
ambiUon,  or  still  more  vulgar  cupidity — all  that  envy,  scowling 
from  the  hovels'  of  vice  and  indolence,  upon  the  pursuits  and  the 
rewards  of  lionourable  exertion,  pants  to  seize,  to  level,  or  to  de¬ 
stroy,  is  set  up  as  the  prize  of  turbulent  daring  by  this  scheme, 
which,  in  denouncing  the  social  influence  of  pnqxjrty  as  it  is  now 
exercised,  intends  only,  that,  stripped  of  its  natur^  defence  of 
power,  it  should  be  surremlered  to  unbridled  s)x>liation.  The  | 
genius  of  radical  reform,  although  new  in  the  shape  which  it  at  jj 
present  assumes,  and  the  appellations  under  which  it  disguises  its  1 
projects,  has  nothing  of  real  novelty  in  its  principle.  It  is  the  f 
spirit  of  profligacy  w  aging  its  natural  warfare  upon  the  fruits  of 
industry  and  the  security  of  wealth  ;  it  is  the  unhallowed  aspira- 
rion  after  violent  possession  of  the  comforts  and  distinctions  of  so-  | 
oiety,  wliich  the  candidates  have  not  virtue  to  earn  by  a  course 
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of  honourable  toil ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  plunder  brooding  over  na- 
tional  magnificence,  and  menacing  the  overthrow  of  institutions, 
that  it  may  force  its  way  to  unrestrained  gratification  ;  it  is  the 
purpose  of  unlawful  acquisition,  which  ever  lurks  in  the  indolence 
and  the  grosser  appetites  of  human  nature,  and  which  moral 
principle  alone  can  subdue  :  And  we  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  apostles  of  this  new  heresy  should  have  begun  by  ex¬ 
tirpating  principle  of  every  kind  from  the  breasts  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  profoundly  sensible  as  they  are,  that  it  is  only  by  its  utter 
extinction  they  can  hope  to  prepare  them  for  enjoying  that  miU 
leniutn  of  anarchy  and  proscription,  of  which  they  hail  the  ap. 
proach. 

There  is  no  body  of  men,  we  presume,  aspiring  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  a  party  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  belonging 
to  the  free  spirit  of  the  country,  who  must  not  detest  and  loathe 
the  radical  reformers.  Do  the  Whigs  pretend  to  have  any  sym¬ 
pathy  with  them  in  feeling  or  in  principle  ?  They  are,  on  the 
contrary,  the  foremost  to  condemn,  to  pity,  and  to  despise  them. 
But  mark  the  inconsistency  of  party  spirit.  Those  whom  they 
abhor,  and  with  whom  they  scorn  to  form  an  open  league,  they 
nevertheless  indirectly  abet,  by  exaggerating  the  grievances  of 
the  disaffected,  by  the  studied  and  unseasonable  exhibition  of 
every  topic  of  clamour,  by  hanging  as  a  dead-weight  of  captious 
resistance  upon  the  honest  energy  of  Government,  and,  above 
all,  by  a  sullen  incredulity  as  to  the  existence  and  magnitude  of 
the  evil  of  which  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  the  tendency  of  their 
policy  to  provoke  the  fatal  development.  This  is  not  wise  nor 
patriotic  in  the  actual  posture  of  affairs.  We  maintain,  that, 
while  the  principle  of  these  seditious  movements  which  now  agi¬ 
tate  the  country,  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  by  Whigs  as  well  as 
by  Tories,  to  be  at  once  nefarious  and  appalling;  while  its  seduc¬ 
tive  influence  over  the  baser  passions  is  unquestionable ;  and, 
while  its  actual  progress  has  been  attested  by  evidence,  which  it 
is  sheer  impudence  rather  than  erring  scepticism  any  longer  to 
doubt,  the  resistance  of  opposition  to  the  measures  of  conserva¬ 
tion  which  are  implored  by  the  fervent  pravers  of  a  loyal  peo¬ 
ple,  is  not  seemly,  is  not  expedient ;  and  tliat,  with  all  their 
deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  schemes  of  the  anarchists,  for  which 
every  man  of  sense  will  give  the  Whigs  entire  credit,  the  mere 
selfishness  of  their  purpose  becomes,  in  this  manner,  but  the 
more  conspicuous,  when  they  deign  to  hold  commerce  with  the 
har|)ies  which  hover,  expectant  of  a  speedy  and  polluting  de¬ 
scent,  upon  the  magnificence  of  their  native  land. 

The  Ministers  stand  in  a  different  situation  towards  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  that  held  by  the  Opposition.  To  the  former  is  com. 
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mittcd  the  sacred  charge  of  the  public  safety, — from  their  vigi. 
lance,  intelligence,  and  decision,  tne  country  expects  and  demands 
protection.  They  cannot  afford  for  any  minor  game  of  policy  to 
wink  at  the  progress  of  disaffection,  because,  from  its  first  hollow 
murmurs  and  incipient  agitations,  up  to  its  fatal  explosion,  they 
are  responsible  for  its  progress,  for  the  watchfulness  with  whidb 
it  has  been  observed,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  the  neces. 
sary  precautions  have  been  adopted.  They  are  answerable  alike 
upon  the  defeat  or  the  triumph  of  sedition,  and  arc  bound  equal 
ly  to  vindicate  themselves  to  their  country,  against  the  imputa. 
tion  of  unnecessary  rigour  or  criminal  supinencss.  It  is  not 
for  them  to  trifle  with  a  calamity  of  this  description,  by  either 
exaggerating  or  underrating  its  magnitude.  Since  the  existence  of 
discontent  is  too  often  represented  with  undiscriminaUng  severity, 
as  implying  some  reproach  of  mis-govemment,  and  can  always  w 
turned,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  ruling  power,  into  a  to. 
pic  upon  which  to  fasten  the  most  offensive  imputations,  the  ml 
nisters  who  could  cither  encourage  or  magnify  the  evil,  must  be 
the  most  stupid  of  mankind,  by  thus  furnishing  their  op|)onents 
with  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  invective  and  assault.  The 
benignity  of  Government  is  most  {lalpably  reflected  from  tlie 
calm  and  unruffled  surface  of  society  ;  and  if  it  be  not  destroyed,  it 
at  least  obscurc'd  amid  the  storms  of  civil  dissension.  In  general, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  the  interest  or  the  policy  of  Government 
to  tam|)er  with  the  spirit  of  sedition,  which,  to  it^  is  a  hostile,  iiot 
a  friendly  spirit,  and  which,  in  the  im|X)rtant  ]K)int  of  hostility 
towards  the  existing  onlcr  of  things,  claims  a  more  natural  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  cause  of  the  regular  OpposiUon,  who,  unless  anl 
mated  by  high  and  generous  principles,  can  turn  it  to  a  thousand 
obvious  uses — can  alternately  declaim  ujxm  its  extent  as  irrefrag¬ 
able  evidence  of  the  abuses  of  Government,  or  upon  its  assumed 
insignificance,  as  a  plausible  ground  for  the  continuance  of  a  su¬ 
pine  and  forbearing  system,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the  evil 
is  sure,  at  length,  to  attain  that  towering  and  terrific  grandeur 
which  becomes  the  signal  for  the  disgrace  of  the  men  who  have 
thus  betrayed  their  country. 

In  general,  therefore,  we  think,  that,  besides  the  superior  in¬ 
telligence  which  the  Ministers  derive  from  the  mere  privilege  of 
office,  they  must  be  entitled,  on  other  grounds,  to  more  respect¬ 
ful  attention  from  every  impartial  mind,  than  their  adversaries, 
upon  so  serious  a  subject.  Hut  Ministers,  we  are  told,  have  a 
deep  interest  in  spreading  causeless  alarm  ;  since,  being  engag¬ 
ed  in  a  systematic  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  despotism, 
they  are  led  to  court  every  op|x>rtuuity  of  breaking  down  the 
free  spirit  of  the  people,  by  traducing  it  as  the  source  of  eter- 
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nal  disorders,  and  the  motive  to  increased  coercion.  But,  upon 
what  occasion,  we  would  ask,  has  this  foul  conspiracy  against 
freedom  been  developed — in  what  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
existing  government  do  we  find  the  traces  of  that  longing  after 
arbitrary  power,  which  the  leaders  of  Opposition  are  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  gratuitously  imputing  to  it,  and  which  has  been 
echoed  by  their  partisans  in  such  a  tumult  of  vulgar  vitupera* 
tion,  that  the  very  mention  of  the  charge  has  berome  utterly 
nauseous.^  The  introduction  of  despotism  into  England  by 
the  mere  corrupt  agency  and  depraved  ambition  of  an  adminis¬ 
tration  !  the  realizing  of  this  catastrophe  as  the  result  of  a  de^ 
liberate  system,  invented  and  executed  by  a  handful  of  indivi- 
duals,  in  the  midst  of  a  dissenting,  an  intelligent,  a  high-spi¬ 
rited  population  !  Nothing  could  equal  the  extravagance  of 
such  a  scheme — the  visionary  projectors  of  all  the  Utopias  that 
have  ever  been  imagined  to  soodie  the  restlessness  of  fancy,  and 
embody  the  volatile  matter  of  speculation,  were  mere  drivellers 
in  romance  compared  with  the  authors  of  such  a  project  as  this. 
What !  in  this  enlightened  a^  and  country — in  the  present  ma¬ 
turity  of  national  intellect,  when,  if  we  desiderate  the  prodigies 
of  genius  which  signalized  its  nonage,  we  still  boast  that  sobri¬ 
ety  of  understanding  which  belongs  to  the  period — and,  what 
is  more,  that  general  diffusion  of  practical  knowledge  which  is 
the  firmest  bulwark  agmnst  oppression— in  this  country,  where 
the  sharpest  collisions  of  opinion,  the  most  strenuous  conflicts 
for  right,  have  long  settled  the  boundaries  of  power,  and  made 
genuine  freedom  the  native  element  as  it  were  of  the  better  and 
stronger  portion  of  the  people — in  such  a  country,  where  the 
flame  of  liberty  has  so  long  burned  temperately  and  steadily, 
where  so  many  eyes  are  fixed  upon  its  minutest  oscillations,  and 
so  many  hands  are  ready  to  repmr  its  wasted  resources— in  such 
a  country,  to  think  of  destroying  the  constitution  by  contrivance, 
and  establishing  tyranny  by  system,  is  a  project  we  should  think 
above  the  daring  of  mere  mortal  guilt,  unless  reinforced  by  in¬ 
sanity.  And  what  is  the  season  supposed  to  be  chosen  by  the 
sagacity  of  ministers  for  this  intrepid  undertaking  ?  Why,  it  is 
when  a  liberal  movement,  emulous  of  the  blesrings  and  the  glory 
of  this  devoted  constitution,  pervades  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  when  the  first  forward  step  made  by  despotism  in  this  is¬ 
land  would  be  encountered  by  the  indignant  frown  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  We  cannot  really,  m  these  cu-cumstances,  share  the 
alanns  of  the  pretended  guardians  of  the  constitution ;  and  if 
Ave  have  any  fears  for  its  integrity,  it  is  not  because  we  imagine, 
for  a  moment,  that  Ministers  have  a  systematic  purpose  of  vio¬ 
lating  it,  but  because  we  arc  afraid  that  the  inaurrectionary  sp. 
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rit  wliich  now  prevails,  may,  unless  speedily  extirpated,  force 
them  upon  measures  which  calamity  alone  could  cmMlden  them 
to  contemplate,  and  to  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  they  would  be  ■ 
driven  with  unfeigned  reluctance.  It  is  not  from  their  malig.  ■ 
nant  sobriety,  but  from  the  guilty  delirium  of  radical  reform,  r 
that  we  dread  the  necessity  of  measures,  which,  without  for-  I ! 
warding  government  in  its  imaginary  career  of  despotism,  may 
still  leave  an  odious  blot  on  the  page  of  our  national  history.  *  j 
There  is  no  appearance,  at  present,  that  the  constitution  is  about  I 
to  be  undermined  by  a  chimerical  conspiracy  of  power;  but 
there  is  danger  that  it  may  become  imperative  on  the  legislature 
to  offer  some  of  its  most  valued  privileges  as  a  partial  and  tern- 
porary  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  public  s^cty. 

Look  at  the  measures  which  Ministers  have  actually  proposed 
to  Parliament  for  repressing  the  wide-spead  discontent  Are 
they  of  such  a  character  as  to  fortify  their  own  power  against 
their  most  formidable  enemies,  or  to  trench  upon  the  constitu- 
tion  farther  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  ^ms  imperiously  to 
require  ?  As  a  ministry — in  which  character  alone  they  can  be 
supposed  to  have  interests  purely  selfish  to  consult — they  are 
chi^y  encountered  by  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs,  by  whom 
alone  they  can  expect  to  be  supplanted  in  the  actual  adminis¬ 
tration  of  affairs.  They  cannot,  until  the  government  and  con- 
stitution  be  subverted,  have  any  fears  of  meeting  the  radical  re¬ 
formers  among  their  rivals  for  place  and  power ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  that  the  measures  su^est^  by  them  to  Parliament  are 
such  as,  without  being  calculated  in  the  slightest  degree  to  in¬ 
vigorate  their  power  in  a  competition  with  meir  immediate  and 
effective  opponents,  are  directed  exclusively  against  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  and  a^pted  to  no  other  intelligible  purpose  than 
that  of  shutting  up  the  sluices  of  anarchy,  from  wnich  the  very 
existence  of  the  commonwealth  has  been  threatened ;  if  it  be  ' 
obvious,  that  after  the  measures  now  passing  the  ordeal  of  legis¬ 
lative  discussion  shall  liave  been  put  in  execution,  the  relative 
influence  and  power  of  Whigs  and  Tories  will  remain  unaltered, 
unless  it  be  absurdly  assumed  that  one  party  entertmns  designs 
hostile  to  the  constitution ;  if,  by  the  course  which  we  trust  is 
now  about  to  be  pursued,  a  prospect  may  be  presented  of  avert¬ 
ing  civnl  oontiition,  while  the  mighty  game  of  liberal  ambition, 
played  by  the  great  parties  which  divide  the  state,  remains  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  exaltation  of  one,  or  the  depression  of  another — then 
we  do  say,  that  it  is  an  unfounded  and  pialtry  imputation  which 
asciibes  to  the  Ministers  an  inordinate  detire  of  power  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  course  which  they  have  adopted,  and  which  affects  to 
overlook  the  material  circumstance,  tliat  if  power  has  been  gain- 
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e<l  at  all,  it  has  not  been  acquired  over  the  personal  and  for¬ 
midable  enemies  of  ministers  in  their  official  capacity,  but  over 
the  common  enemies  of  the  state,  who  have  equally  doomed 
the  ministers  and  their  antagonists  to  one  common  and  impar¬ 
tial  destruction. 

What  then  are  the  measures  which  Ministers  have  proposed 
to  Parliament  ?  They  have  proposed  to  take  away  indifferently 
from  all  delinquents  the  right  of  traversing — a  right  not  found¬ 
ed  upon  any  known  law,  of  obscure  origin,  and  in  all  cases  of 
very  questionable  expediency-^  right  which,  by  postponing 
the  judicial  investigation  of  offences,  is  repugnant  to  the  sound¬ 
est  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  arresting  tlie  march  of 
justice,  and  leaving  to  the  delinquent  a  dangerous  interval  for 
perseverance  in  crime — a  right  which,  in  some  recent  instances, 
nas  afforded  temporary  protection  to  the  most  daring  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  and  given  a  pernicious  countenance  to  base 
and  malignant  slanders. — The  Ministers  have  proposed,  farther, 
that  the  ruffian  depredators,  who,  under  pretence  of  reform, 
have  been  collecting  arms,  and  secretly  training  themselves  to 
military  exercise,  should  be  deprived  of  their  weapons  of  as¬ 
sassination,  and  prevented  from  acquiring  military  discipline. 

Is  there  hardship  in  these  enactments?  Is  it  to  be  endur¬ 
ed,  that,  under  a  regular  government,  any  one  should  as¬ 
sert  it  to  be  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  people  to  put  them¬ 
selves,  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  in  an  attitude 
of  menace — an  atdtude  which,  when  assumed  without  their 
authority,  can  be  interpreted  only  as  a  defiance  of  the  laws  ? 
Is  it  indeed  essential  to  British  liberty,  that  any  portion  of 
the  people  should  be  permitted  to  maintain  a  posture  which 
might  enable  them,  by  one  sanguinary  and  capricious  move¬ 
ment,  to  effect  its  destruction?  Surely  they  are  libellers,  not  • 
panegyrists  of  the  constitution,  who  can  hazard  so  monstrous 
a  doctrine ;  and  if  the  law  has  not  hitherto  provided,  by  some 
clear  and  imperative  enactment,  against  such  practices  as  those 
which  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  denounce,  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  the  malignant  genius  of  modern  reform  has  created  a  class 
of  expedients  unimagined  in  tlie  simplicity  of  ancient  times, 
practices,  which,  now  that  they  have  been  adopted  among  the 
ordinary  resources  of  disaffection,  require  a  corresponding  crca«- 
tion  of  legitimate  power  to  counteract  them. 

This  last  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  regulations 
which  have  l)een  proposed  relative  to  seditious  meetings,  as  well 
as  to  the  fiscal  restrmnts  suggested  upon  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press.  These  are  delicate  topics  we  admit ;  and  the  man 
who  approaches  them  otherwise  than  with  diffidence  and  dreadj 
has  little  about  diim  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  an  Englishman. 
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Wc  own  that  wc  were  at  once  mortified  and  ama/ed  when 
it  was  first  proposed  in  parliament,  to  make  the  regulations  rela- 
tive  to  these  important  and  delicate  matters  permanent,  and  that 
we  did  inten)ret  the  strain  of  argument  employed  on  that  occa- 
sion  as  a  melancholy  announcement  of  the  altered  character  of 
Englishmen — asa  s^  ami  solemn  intimation  that  they  were  to  be 
held  for  ever  unworthy  of  enjoying  the  rights  wliich  their  fathers 
had  exercised  without  abusing  them,  and  as  if  the  detestable  spirit 
of  reform  which  had  demanded  their  temjwrary  abridgment  wore 
to  be  reputed  a  deep  and  enduring  affection  of  the  national  mind. 
We  were  surprised  indcetl  that  the  passing  cloud  which  had  for  a 
moment  overcome  the  fair  face  of  the  country,  should  be  interpret, 
ed  as  the  beginningof  an  eternal  night,' for  which  it  sliould  he  deem, 
etl  requisite  to  give  us,  in  perpetuity,  this  unwonted  system  of  penal 
enactments;  and  although  we  acknowledge  that,  u|)on  reflection, 
our  opinions  have  undergone  considerable  change  as  to  this 
matter,  we  still  rejoice  that  it  has  l)een  finally  resolved  to  make 
the  new  laws  as  to  seditious  meetings  and  the  restrmnts  upon 
the  press  temporary.  But  it  is  rather  in  the  hope,  that  the 
class  of  meetings,  and  of  publications,  which  have  occasioned 
tliesc  enactments,  will  speedily  become  unknown,  as  they  have 
long  before  been  in  this  country,  than  upon  any  opinion  that  the 
laws  which  forbid  them  are  an  infringement  upon  liberty,  that 
we  have  expressed  this  satisfaction ;  for  we  can  never  be  brought 
to  think  that  meetings  assembled  for  the  manifest  purpose,  not 
of  discussion,  but  of  intimidation, — meetings  wholly  exclusive 
of  reason,  and  pregnant  with  menace  and  terror  in  the  very  im. 
mensity  of  their  aggregations,  can  be  deemed  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  a  free  government,  which,  although  it  readily  com. 
muncs  with  its  subjects,  disdmns  all  violence  and  concussion; 
and  still  less  can  we  think  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  free  press, 
destined  to  excite  and  sustain  the  mighty  current  of  national  in. 
tellect,  to  pollute  it  by  constant  and  pestiferous  infusions,  to  turn 
it  by  a  fat^  revulsion  against  the  fabric  of  the  laws,  to  direct  it 
in  wasteful  inundation  over  all  that  is  venerable  and  hallowed  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  British 
constitution  has  permitted,  or  can  endure  such  proceedings  as 
these,  for  this  is  the  same  tiling  as  to  allege  that  it  contains  with, 
in  its  bosom  a  self-destroying  power,  which,  instead  of  entitling 
it  to  admiration,  would  consign  it  to  universal  contempt. 

But  it  is  said  that  Ministers  ought,  instead  of  recurring  to  co¬ 
ercive  measures,  to  have  conciliated  the  people,  and  to  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  regain  their  aflcctions,  unhappily  alienated  by  the 
emissaries  of  sedition.  Have  the  pcoplcy  we  would  ask,  really 
been  alienated  from  the  government ;  or  have  we  not  here  aiio- 
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thcr  example  of  the  abuse  of  languaf^  so  common  In  the 
controversies  of  faction?  A  government  which  has  truly  fw- 
feited  the  attachment  of  the  people  in  the  only  just  sense  of  the 
term,  is  unworthy  to  exist.  But  the  people  have  not  l)een 
alienated  from  the  constitution  and  the  religion  of  their  fathers ; 
Viey  are,  in  general,  sound  and  untainted ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
stagnant  marshes  of  stx^iety,  in  the  haunts  of  obscure  profligacy, 
that  the  obscene  birds  of  confusion  have  met  with  a  cordial  re¬ 
ception  and  a  sympathetic  enthusiasm.  The  combination,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  pregnant  with  danger for  although  it  does  not  com¬ 
prehend  much  moral,  it  still  embraces  a  large  physical  force. 
But  to  speak  of  the  people  of  this  country  as  alienated  from 
the  government  which  protects  them,  and  to  demand  conciliation 
towards  them^  is  a  mere  audacious  misrepresentation,  which  as  it 
implies  a  reproach,  no  less  bitter  than  it  is  unfounded,  u{X)n  the 
conduct  of  government,  merits  the  most  unqualified  contradic¬ 
tion. 

What  is  meant  by  conciliatinff  the  disaflected  ?  Is  it  implied, 
in  this  advice,  that  they  have  sustained  wrongs  of  which  they  are 
entitlc*d  to  complmn — wrongs  sufficient  to  justify  the  attitude  of 
rebellion  which  they  have  ventured  to  assume  ?  If  this  be  the 
meaning, — then,  away  with  conciliation, — for  the  proposition  is  ut¬ 
terly  false  in  point  of  facf,  and  can  be  intended  only  to  mislead  and 
to  inflame.  What  system  of  conciliation  will  you  propose  with  the 
radical  reformers,— with  men,  who  proclaim  that  they  will  have  li¬ 
berty  or  death, — who  announce  to  you  that  their  scheme  of  lilierty 
consists  in  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and  election  by 
ballot,— 'nay,  who  liavc  in  some  instances  vindicated  their  claim 
to  an  agrarian  law,  and  who  arc  fast  following  up  their  si)ecula- 
tions,bY  prejiaring  for  the  sanguinary  conflict,  through  the  horrors 
of  which  they  are  to  advance  to  the  reality  of  practical  experiment? 
Would  any  temperate  reform,— any  practicable  retrenchments  of 
expenditure, — any  conciliatory  measures,  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  parliament  to  adopt  without  degrading  it.self  and  en¬ 
dangering  the  monarchy,  satisfy  men  who  cherish  these  wild  and 
wicked  theories,  and  who,  without  the  power  of  estimating  the 
true  character  of  their  own  terrific  visions,  arp  prepared  to  rush 
headlong  into  the  violence  of  instant  and  unfaltering  performance? 
With  such  men  conciliation  is  impossible,  and  every  step  which 
is  imprudently  taken  with  the  view  of  soothing  or  reclaiming 
them,  only  gives  a  fresh  impulse  to  their  audacity,  and  imparts 
to  their  cause  all  the  courage  and  confidence  which  are  derived 
from  the  apparent  pusillanimity  of  their  adversaries. 

Blit  if  by  conciliation  be  meant,  a  tender  sympathy  with  the 
sullcrings  of  that  {lortion  of  the  labouring  classes  whom  the  revo- 
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lutions  of  the  political  world  have  sorely  affected,  and  who,  in 
the  depths  of  extreme  privation,  have  continued  to  exemplify  the 
fortitude  and  the  triumph  of  virtue,  then  we  may  confidently 
assert,  that  the  spirit  of  the  British  government  is  conciliation,—. 
tliat  the  deeper  and  more  diffused  spirit  of  the  British  people  is 
condliation, — that  both  from  the  summits  and  the  whole  sheltered 
slopes  of  !Qritish  society,  there  is  not  only  a  sympathising  glance 
cast  upon  all  those  who  arc  virtuously  struggling  with  the  storm 
tliat  has  assailed  the  base,  but  a  vigorous  and  outstretched  arm 
ready  to  lend  assistance  and  to  save  from  despair, — and  that  the 
country  required  not  any  formal  or  obtrusive  remonstrance  from 
factious  men  to  do  its  duty,  and  will  not  yield  the  glory  of  this 
species  of  conciliation  to  the  stirring  and  strenuous  persons  who 
inculcate,  as  a  desirable  novelty,  what  has  so  long  b^n  rooted  in 
the  practical  lienevolence  of  an  enlightened  people.  In  the  sense 
to  which  w'e  have  now  referrctl,  we  expect  from  the  Government 
the  sympathising  and  conciliatory  spirit  which  they  owe  to  a 
loyal,  and  in  some  parts,  a  suffering  people ;  and  when  their 
first  and  most  saerM  duty  has  been  discharged,  by  carrying 
through  the  legislative  measures  which  are  to  avert  the  perd 
that  now  impends  over  the  state,  we  shall  expect — and  we 
have  no  doubt  our  expectations  will  be  answered— the  utmost 
promptitude  in  attending  to  suggestions  calculated  to  alleviate 
the  pressure  now  felt  by  the  lower  orders— the  most  unequivocal 
commiseration  of  their  actual  distress,  and  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  for  its  relief — a  profound  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with  th«r 
rights,  as  well  as  their  wants,  and  a  tender  regard,  upon  all  oc- 
casions,  for  the  integrity  of  the  constitution. 

There  can  be  no  spectacle,  indeed,  more  deserving  the  be¬ 
nignant  regard  of  a  free  government,  than  that  of  a  virtuous, 
though  humble  individual,  inevitably  suffering  from  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  political  world,  and  persevering  in  patient,  but 
HOW’,  alas,  unprofitable  industry,  amazed,  but  not  exasperated, 
by  the  sudden  changes,  of  which,  although  he  had  no  part  in 
them,  he  is  doomed  to  be  the  victim.  It  makes  the  heart 
mck  to  see  such  an  individual  shrinking  before  the  slow  but  sure 
advances  of  pauperism — casting  many  a  melancholy  glance  over 
the  ruined  comforts  and  blasted  hopes  of  a  beloved  family — sur¬ 
veying,  with  a  trepidation  which  every  day  renders  more  intense, 
the  slender  accumulations  of  his  once  prosperous  industry  gradu- 
ally  declijyng  under  the  pressure  of  immediate  demands,  and  yet, 
in  this  most  comraiscrable  state  of  bafffeil  hope,  and  present  anxiety, 
and  approaching  starvation,  of  which  he  can  neither  penetrate 
the  causes,  nor  trace  back  the  procuring  sin,  remaining  untaint¬ 
ed  by  dibuffection  towards  his  sovereign,  or  impiety  towards  hi^ 
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God — struggling  intrepidly  with  fortune,  and  preparing  to  meet 
with  rcagnation  the  catastrophe  which  all  his  efforts  are  power¬ 
less’  to  avert.  There  are  individuals  of  this  description  to  be 
found  among  the  people  of  this  country,  but  not  in  the  ranks  of 
radical  reform.  Their  merits  are  indeM  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
disgrace  recently  brought  upon  their  order  by  the  madness  of 
anarchy, — and  to  demand  that  tone  of  conciliation,  on  the  part  of 
Government,  which  some  men  would  prostitute,  by  invoking  it 
for  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  state,  but  which  Grovermnent 
will  know  how  to  employ  in  the  alleviation  of  real  distress,  and 
the  re-assurance  of  patient  and  struggling  virtue. 

But  the  Manchester  question !  It  is  here  that  faction  delights 
to  make  its  stand,  and,  reckless  of  the  public  danger,  to  scatter 
its  firebrands  in  all  directions.  It  is  here  that  the  ordinary 
retainers  of  party,  and  the  yet  viler  sycophants  of  popu¬ 
larity,  have  put  forth  their  entire  strength  of  falsehood  and 
fabneation,  and  polluted  the  country  with  their  nameless 
abominations.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  imitate  their  malignant 
audacity,  by  presuming  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  laws,  or  to 
wrench  from  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunals  one  of  the  gravest 
questions  ever  submitted  to  their  cognizance.  Far  be  it  from 
us,  even  enjoying  as  we  now  do  that  clearer  and  steadier 
light  which  the  disclosures  extorted  in  parliament,  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  misrepresentation  out  of  doors,  have  thrown  uptm  this 
painful  subject,  to  pronounce  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry 
blameless,  with  that  emphatic  stupidity,  with  which,  in  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  the  facts,  their  busy  calumniators  have 
often  pronounced  them  guilty.  This  much,  however,  so 
we  may  assert,  that  even  a  prima  June  case  against  them, 
such  as  could  have  warranted  any  extraordinary  proceetlings, 
has  l)cen  made  out  onlv  by  wilful  falsehood,  now  fully  de¬ 
tected  ;  and  that  tl>e  charge  against  them,  be  it  well  or  ill 
founded  in  the  eye  of  law,  has  hitherto  been  supported  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  scandalous  fictions  and  perjuries.  We  are  now  warrant¬ 
ed  by  evidence,  the  purity  of  which  will  never  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  the  mass  of  vidgar  slander  to  which  it  stands  op¬ 
posed,  in  asserting,  that,  if  the  magistrates  have  done  wrong, 
their  errors  at  least  have  not  been  of  the  description  so  long  and 
so  falsely  charged  upon  them ;  that  so  far  from  indicating 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  they  waited  in  scrupulous 
suspense  till  events  should  decide  the  illegal  character  of  tliat 
meeting,  upon  which  they  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  by  an¬ 
ticipation  ;  that  after  the  tumultuous  character  of  the  assem¬ 
blage  had  been  developed,  in  a  manner  to  leave  them  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  its  dispersion,  or  tlie  shameful  abandonment  of 
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their  duty,  they  proceetled  with  tenderness  to  the  execution  of 
the  warrant  which  it  became  imperative  upon  them  to  issue ; 
that  their  prudent  arrangements  were,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  seconded  by  the  yeomanry  employed,  a  part  of  whom 
put  themselves  in  imminent  danger,  to  avoid  any  collision  with 
the  agitated  multitude  by  whom  they  were  surrounded;  that 
this  forbearance  was  returned  by  insult,  by  assault,  by  an 
attempt  to  enclose  and  detach  the  party  to  whom  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  execution  of  the  warrant  was  entrusted ;  and  that  even 
after  the  defensive  conflict,  and  the  arduous  work  of  dispersion 
had  begun,  the  deplorable  sacrifice  of  lives  which  ensued  was 
occasioned  by  the  headlong  movements  of  the  multitude  itself, 
not,  as  has  bwn  falsely  asserted,  by  the  sabres  of  the  military. 
Do  we  mean  to  say,  that  this  statement,  which  came  in  substance 
from  a  quarter  above  all  suspicion,  ought  to  supersede  farther 
proceedings,  or  that  the  unquestionable  guilt  of  this  menacing 
assemblage  ought  to  extinguish  all  sympathy  with  the  unhappy 
sufterers,  and  obliterate  all  that  is  painful  in  our  recollections  of 
this  melancholy  day  ?  God  forbid  ;  but  we  do  maintain,  that  it 
ought  to  arrest  the  violence  of  hasty  prejudication ;  that  it  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  sweep  into  indignant  oblivion  the  long  series  of 
unblushing  falsehoods,  which  have  been  propagated  to  mad¬ 
den  the  public  feeling ;  that  it  may  justly  reclaim  for  the  in¬ 
sulted  magistracy — who  through  difficulty  and  peril  have  up¬ 
held  the  laws — some  portion  of  that  sympathy  hitherto  exclusive¬ 
ly  lavished  upon  the  misguided  offenders  who  have  violated 
them  ;  that  it  may,  in  fine,  turn  the  stream  of  public  resentment 
against  the  wretches,  who,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  mischief, 
have  circulated  the  vilest  calumnies,  and  who  in  their  real  insigni¬ 
ficance  may  be  visited  only  with  that  passing  scorn  of  a  generous 
and  abused  people,  which  will  l)e  exalted  into  enduring  indigna¬ 
tion  and  distrust  towards  the  mightier  men,  by  whom  this  painful 
and  solemn  subject  has  been  prostituted  to  the  unmeasured  ve¬ 
hemence  of  debate,  and  the  angry  collisions  of  political  warfare. 
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Mr.  CurwetCs  Statements  respecting  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Priests. 

shall  never  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  or,  if  necessary,  pub¬ 
lish  any  respectful  and  respectable  letter,  which  either  corrects 
mis-statements  we  may  have  inadvertently  committed,  or  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  important  intelligence  in  addition  to  our  own  stock. 
Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  following  communication.  The  subject 
to  which  it  relates  is  sufficiently  interesting  in  itself  to  warrant 
our  notice ;  and  the  language  is  so  complimentary  to  our  inten¬ 
tions  and  our  principles,  that  our  self-love  no  less  than  our  judg¬ 
ment  is  influenced  to  present  it  to  our  friendly  readers.  Much 
error,  we  are  perfectly  convinced,  infects  the  ideas  which  are 
prevalent  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  We  shall 
feel  peculiarly  happy  to  be  enabled  in  any  measure  to  remove  it, 
by  the  occasional  insertion  of  authenticated  documents ;  and,  on 
this  account,  we  are  grateful  to  our  correspondent,  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  whose  information,  did  they  require  any  guaran¬ 
tee  farther  than  the  disclosure  of  his  highly  respectable  character 
and  connections,  have  been  confirmed  to  us  in  a  manner  which 
would  remove  every  scruple  from  our  minds,  had  we  entertained 
one.  He  will  enhance  our  obligation  by  transmitting  any  other 
particulars  relative  to  his  native  land,  on  which  he  may  be  of 
opini  on  that  the  public  still  need  to  be  instructed  or  rectified. 

«  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 
“  Sir, 

"  I  AM  encouraged,  by  the  well-known  impartiality  of  your 
excellent  Review,  and  by  the  generous  interest  it  takes  in  any  work 
tending  to  elucidate  the  real  state  of  Ireland,  to  forward  to  you  these 
remarks ;  requesting,  should  you  conceive  their  execution  equal  to 
their  intention,  that  you  will  honour  them  by  insertion. 

''  It  appears  like  presumption  to  recur  to  a  work  which  you  have  al¬ 
ready  ably  and  conscientiously  reviewed,  but  I  trust  you  will  not  con¬ 
sider  it  so  in  a  resident  of  the  country  treated  of  in  that  work. 

I  can  readily  believe  Mr.  Curwen  not  to  have  been  influenced  by 
party  feeling  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  letters  on  Ireland  ;  yet, 
from  their  celebrity,  any  unintentionally-erroneous  remark  in  them, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  country  or  its  communities,  becomes  of  dan¬ 
gerous  importance.  In  short,  I  trust  my  motives  will  plead  my  ex¬ 
cuse.  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  reader  and  admirer. 

«  J.  H.” 
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W HiLST  Ireland  is  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  existence  of  many 
evils  so  feelingly  pointed  out,  and  deeply  deplored  by  that  elegant 
writer  Mr.  Curwen,  yet  is  she  bound  to  reject  charges  not  found, 
edin  fact,  which  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  asperse  and  de- 
grade  the  character  of  her  people. 

Mr.  Curwen  himself  readily  admits,  that,  in  a  work  so  extend- 
cd  and  various  in  its  views,  a  passing  traveller  must  occasionally 
misrepresent ;  and  it  may  well  be  conceived,  that  an  Englishman 
of  rank,  passing  hastily  through  Ireland,  might  sometimes  be 
exposed  to  draw  his  information  from  a  turbid  source.  With¬ 
out  questioning  for  a  moment  that  gentleman's  purity  of  inten. 
tion,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  first  inaccuracy  of  state- 
inent  that  atti  acted  my  attention.  In  enumerating  the  evils  of 
intolerance  towards  Ireland,  ho  observes : 

“  Were  the  priests  well  educated  themselves,  and  liberally 
compensated  for  instructing  the  people  over  w  hose  minds  they 
possess  so  much  influence,  most  of  the  objections  which  at  present 
apply  to  their  religious  ceremonials  would  cease  to  exist. 

“  The  miserable  pittance  of  their  pastors,  mean  as  it  is,  de- 
pends  on  the  abject  thraldom  in  which  these  shepherds  are  en- 
abled  to  keep  their  respective  flocks ;  hence  a  desire  on  thrir 
part  to  enlighten  those  on  whose  ignorance  they  rely  for  their 
daily  subsistence,  would  be  exjx?cting  a  degree  of  disinterested¬ 
ness  beyond  what  is  usually  met  with  in  human  nature." 

In  order  to  vindicate  the  Catholic  clergy  from  this  severe  as- 
pension,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  minutely  into 
the  detail  of  the  several  studies,  classical,  moral,  theol^cal, 

'  which  are  indispensable  to  form  a  character  so  respectable,  so  ve¬ 
nerated  as  the  Irish  priest.' 

From  a  period  so  remote  as  the  reformation  in  England,  tho 
Catholic  priesthood  were  marked  out  as  the  principal  victims  of 
persecution ;  and  as  the  severity  with  which  the  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  that  body  continue  during  a  protracted  series  of 
years,  the  natural  effect  was,  that  this  order  of  men  became 
considerably  diminished  in  number  and  in  respectability.  It  was 
unfortunately  an  aggravation  of  their  guilt,  that  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  people  of  Ireland  refused  to  acknowledge  the  spi¬ 
ritual  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign,  was  attributed  to  their  influ- 
'  ence.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  zeal  and  devotedness  trf 
those  persons  who  so  willingly  exposed  their  lives  rather  than 
abandon  that  mode  of  worship  w’hich  had  been  handed  down  from  ' 
their  fathers,  and  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  best,  it  seems 
more  than  probable,  that  the  religion  of  the  people  would  have 
been  at  length  eradicated,  had  not  several  of  the  powers  on  the 
Continent  interposed,  by  granting  an  asylum  to  the  fugitives. 
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Seminaries  and  colleges  were  founded,  and  richly  endowed  for 
the  education  of  the  Irish  mission,  throughout  France,  Spain,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  Flanders,  with  a  spirit  of  competition  which 
would  seem  extraordinary  to  persons  unacqumnted  with  the  reli¬ 
gions  fervour  which  previuled  throughout  Europe  in  those  days  of 
enthuriasm.  Hence  it  may  with  truth  be  asserted,  that  until 
that  period  of  the  French  revolution,  when  an  almost  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  took  place,  the  education  of  the 
Irish  priesthood  being  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  France,  was  as 
well  conducted,  and  considered  as  respectable  as  that  of  any 
country  in  Christendom. 

Whether  any  deterioration  of  the  system  of  education  adopted 
by  that  body  since  their  expulsion  from  the  Continent  has  taken 
place,  is  a  point  easily  ascertained.  Their  admission  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  domestic  education  affords  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
liberality  and  expanse  of  mind  which  characterize  the  present  sera'- 
The  Irish  priest  is  no  longer  humbled  by  being  oblig^  to  accept 
the  eleemosinary  gift  of  foreign  ostentation.  Tlie  Government  of 
his  own  country  has  extended  its  patriotic  hand,  in  erecting  and 
founding  the  ^yal  College  of  Maynooth,  where  several  hundred 
elev^  are  annually  educated  exclusively  for  the  Catholic  mission. 
To  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  this  splendid  establishment,  as  not 
materially  connected  with  my  present  object,  is  not  necessary. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  has  not  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
the  public. 

Of  3000,  nearly  the  number  of  subjects  on  the  misrion,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  arc  prepared  for  ordination  in  the  seminaries 
and  colleges  founded  in  the  several  dioceses  of  the  kingdom. 
Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Cloyne,  Kerrv', 
and  Mayo,  arc  the  principal ;  but  the  system  is  the  same  through¬ 
out.  The  course  of  stuck’  is  seldom  completed  in  less  than  from 
seven  to  nine  years,  and  frequently  more  for  students  of  canon 
law.  The  first  two  years  are  dedicated  to  a  systematic  revision 
of  the  classics,  or  humanity ;  the  third  year  is  allotted  to  logic ; 
the  fourth  to  a  rx  urse  o^atural  philosophy,  compiled  l>y  the 
Abbe  Dare  of  Ma}  .looth*;  the  three  following  years,  which  com¬ 
plete  the  system,  aie  employed  in  the  study  of  divinity.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  if  his  conduct  and  principles  have  been  irre¬ 
proachable,  and  afler  his  passing  the  necessary  examinations, 
the  candidate  for  holy  orders  is  ordained  priest  by  the  bishop  of 
the  dicKcse  to  which  he  belongs.  Thus  much  for  education. 

No  sexjner  is  the  young  priest  ordained,  than  he  commences  his 
laborious  duties.  His  first  appointment  is  that  of  coadjutor  or 
curate  to  a  parish  priest,  in  whose  house  he  l)ecomes  an  inmate, 
withasalary  moderate  indeed,but  competent  to  his  modest  and  un¬ 
assuming  exjH’Ctations.  He  is  Ixmnd  to  obev  theordersof  his  expe- 
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rienccd  superior  witli  unremitting  strictness, — humility  and  obe¬ 
dience  being  his  first  rule  of  life.  Now  initiated  in  the  practice 
exercise  of  those  several  functions,  which  hitherto  he  had  known 
only  in  theory,  he  visits  the  rick,  consoles  the  aflheted,  recon- 
ciles  the  litigious,  reclmms  the  abandoned,  restrains  the  seditious, 
and  instructs  the  ignorant.  I  am  not  a  controvertist,  nor  assume 
to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  men’s  religious  opinions ;  but  I 
think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  even  thou^  these  men  may  be 
held  to  be  in  error,  they  have  every  apparent  claim  to  re¬ 
spect  and  commendation,  for  the  apparent  sincerity  and  conso* 
entiousness  with  which  they  perform  such  important  laboun 
The  most  severe  trial  of  their  patience  and  fortitude  is  evinced 
in  their  attendance  on  the  sick.  However  wretched  the  roads, 
however  severe  the  season,  however  great  the  distance,  the  priest 
must  always  administer  the  sacrament  to  his  penitent ;  and  should 
the  patient  die  without  sacraments,  from  any  neglect  of  the  mi¬ 
nister,  the  commumty  to  which  he  is  attached  are  scandalized,  and 
he  becomes  liable  to  severe  censure.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  whether  credulity  or  ignorance,  it  is  cerUun  that  the  Iridi 
peasantry  arc  more  devotedly  attached  to  their  priesthood,  and 
place  a  more  implicit  confidence  in  the  instructions  given  from 
the  altar,  than  any  other  people  on  earth. 

The  extent,  and  even  the  mode  of  remuneration  of  these  men, 
arc  decidedly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  their  parishioners.  So  far 
from  exacting  the  stipendiary  offering  by  either  menace  or  com¬ 
promise,  the  priest  never  condescends  to  demand  the  usual  tri¬ 
bute.  It  is  customary,  twice  in  the  year,  to  hold  a  meeting,  call¬ 
ed  a  station,  successively  at  the  houses  of  the  principal  parishion¬ 
ers.  This  ceremony  consists  in  the  celebration  of  mass,  hearing 
of  confessions,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  other  parochiri 
arrangements.  At  the  conclusion,  the  pastor  is  paid  a  certmn  sum, 
the  amount  of  which  rests  on  the  option  of  the  donor.  It  is  com. 
monly  half-a-guinea  among  the  middling  farmers,  and  from  one  to 
five  guineas  amongst  the  most  opulent  and  respectable.  His  other 
pecuniary  resources  consist  of  masses  •offered  on  behalf  of  de-  - 
parted  souls,  baptisms,  funerals,  and  principally  marriages,  which 
last  may  deserve  to  be  particularized,  as  they  afford  the  pastor 
the  means  of  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  year.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony, 
when  the  respective  friends  of  the  parties  are  assembled,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  approach  a  table  well  stocked  with  bride¬ 
cake,  and  deposit  in  its  place  from  one  guinea  to  five  or  ten  guineas 
on  the  plate.  All  the  friends  and  neighbours  follow  this  example 
in  proportion  to  their  means.  This  custom,  which  is  univci^ 
throughout  the  south,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  highly  profitable  to  the  pastor,  who  fre- 
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quently  receives  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  from 
marnages  alone ;  so  that  the  emolument  of  the  poorest  parish 
can  scarce  be  estimated  at  less  tlian  L.200  per  annum,  and  so  on 
gradually,  up  to  three,  four,  and  even  L.  500.  From  these 
facts,  it  is  manifest  that  the  words  miserable  pittance''  in 
the  traveller's  text  are  perfectly  unwarrantable,  as  neither  in 
Ei^kmd,  Scotland,  nor  Wales,  is  the  unbeneficed  clergyman  more 
properly  and  reasonably  remunerated  than  in  Ireland.  To  his 
oonifortable  though  humble  establishment,  the  celibacy  to  which 
be  has  devoted  himself,  together  with  the  simplicity  and  retired- 
oess  of  his  habits,  materimly  contribute.  So  much  so  indeed, 
that  there  is  scarce  any  mdividual  of  society  more  happy, 
more  independent  or  more  competent  to  the  hospitality  wWh 
becomes  his  public  station,  than  the  Irish  parish  priest. 

The  religious  ceremonials  of  tlie  Irish,  which  form  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  their  creed,  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  influence, 
even  that  of  their  pastors.  The  liberal  compensation  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  that  fearful  influence,  would  not, 
I  apprehend,  be  accepted  by  the  priests,  as  the  emolument  would 
be  thought  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  confidence,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  affection  which  they  now  enjoy.  They  would  infal- 
hbly  be  despised  by  their  new  salary  friends,  and  they  would  be 
no  less  certiunly  execrated  by  the  votaries  of  the  old  school.  A 
compromise  of  this  nature,  would,  I  apprehend,  interrupt  that 
harmony  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  the  parties,  and 
subvert  the  confidence  that  is  so  highly  necessary,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  more  effectually  preserv'cd  by  that  very  influ¬ 
ence,  disapproved  of  by  Mr.  Curwen,  than  by  ten  legions  such  as 
Caesar  was  accustomed  to  command.  The  ceremonials  of  the 
Irish  are  the  ceremonials  of  Catholic  Europe.  The  experience 
of  ages  has  proved  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  them. 

If  the  character  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  sketch  of  the 
Irish  priest  and  the  Irish  people  be  ju.st,  as  I  am  confident  it  will 
be  found,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  mutual  confidence  and 
attachment  should  be  great  indeed,  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
former  on  thar  flocks  should  far  exceed  that  of  any  other  com¬ 
munity  of  Christians,  inasmuch  as  the  Irish  peasant  can  never 
regard  his  pastor  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor.  In  short,  after  having  dispassionately  consi¬ 
dered  Mr.  Curwen's  remarks,  I  must  confess  my  unwillingness  to 
concede  with  him,  to  tlie  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  victory 
over  the  strength  of  the  human  mind,  or  to  believe  that  such  ex¬ 
emplary  conduct  could  be  compatible  with  moral  turpitude, — 
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such  universal  esteem  and  confidence  with  an  insidious  and  ty. 
rannical  exaction. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Curwen  in  the 
idea  of  the  Catholic  chapels  being  kept  in  reptur  at  the  expense  of 
Government ;  nay,  I  would  rejoice  in  their  extending  this  act  of 
geneixisity  to  the  erection  of  appropriate  places  of  worship 
for  the  multitude.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  handsome 
chapels  have  been  built  throughout  the  kingdom  by  subscrip¬ 
tion.  I  mention  this  circumstance  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  it 
affords  an  additional  proof  of  that  liberality  which  distinguishes 
the  present  times, — the  ground  having  in  general  been  granted  by 
the  land  proprietors,  and  large  sums  subscribed  by  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  tne  established  church. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  advantages  or  disadvan* 
tages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  Catliolic  church,  by  its  being  made 
a  government  establishment.  But  I  believe  there  exists  among 
the  general  mass  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  a  scrupulous  jealousy 
the  interference  of  the  English  government  in  any  thing  that 
concerns  their  church  or  priesthood  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that, 
though  it  costs  them  a  hard  struggle  to  meet  the  demands  of 
landlord,  tax-gatherer,  tithe-proctor,  priests,  &c.  the  pride  of 
preserving  the  independence  of  their  church  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  make  them  endure  any  privation,  rather  than  suffer  their 
priesthood  to  become  the  pensioners  of  another  religious  com¬ 
munity. 
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curious  works  of  Nature  and  Art  in  each  county ;  calculated  as  an  agreeable  Compa¬ 
nion  to  die  Tourist,  or  a  Class-book  for  the  Student  By  J.  N.  Brewer.  2  vols. 

1 2mo.  246.  with  252  engravings  of  Gentlemen’s  Seats,  Cathedrals,  Churches,  Castles, 

&C.&C. 

Essays  on  Phrenok^ ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  and  Utility  of  the  system 
of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  t  and  into  the  objectioiu  n^e  against  it  By  George 
Combe.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

(Quarterly  Review,  No.  43. 

Edinburg  Review,  No.  64. 

Sound  Mind ;  or  (Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  and  Physiology  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Intellect  By  John  Haalam,  M.D.  8vo.  7s.  bds. 

The  Orations  of  Demosthenes  <  pronounced  to  excite  the  Athenians  against  Philip 
King  of  Maeedon.  Translated  by  Thomas  Leland,  D.D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dubliit  A  new  edition,  in  2  vols.  Svo.  price  16s.  boards. 

NOVELS. 

Earl  Osric ;  or  the  L^nd  of  Rosamond,  a  Romance.  By  Mrs.  Isaacs.  4  vols. 
12mo. 

Ivanhoe,  a  Romance.  By  the  author  of  “  Wavcrly,”  “  Guy  Mannering,”  Ac.  Ac. 

3  vols.  post  Svo. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs,  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Whigs.  Svo. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  Necessity  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Fox ;  and  on  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Trifling  Mistake  in  Thomas  Ixnd  Erskine's  recent  Preface,  shortly  noticed,  and 
respectfully  corrected,  in  a  letter  to  his  Lordship.  By  tlie  author  of**  The  Defence  of 
the  Pecqile.”  8vo.  28.  6d. 

Reasons  for  the  immediate  Repeal  of  the  Tax  on  Foreign  WooL  By  James  Bis- 
choff.  Svo.  Price  Is.  fid. 

The  Farmer’s  Complaint,  Defence,  and  Remedy ;  or.  Remarks  upon  Trade,  Com. 
merce,  and  .‘Agriculture,  with  suggestions  for  their  Relief.  By  an  Agriculturist  Svoi. 
Is.  fid. 

Mr.  Owen’s  Arrangements  for  the  Distressed  Working  Classes,  shown  to  be  consist¬ 
ent  with  sound  principles  of  Political  Economy :  in  three  letters  addressed  to  David 
Ricardo,  Esq.  M.  P.  Svo.  2s.  fid. 

America  and  the  British  Ckilonies.  An  abstract  of  all  the  most  useful  Information 
relative  to  the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Colonies  of  Canada,  and  other 
British  Setdements;  exhibiting,  at  one  view,  the  Co:nparative  Advantages  and  Dis¬ 
advantages  each  country  offers  tor  Emigration ;  with  notes  and  observations.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Kingdom,  jun.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Benth^’s  Radical  Reform  Bill,  with  Extracts  from  the  Reasons.”  Price  4s. 

A  Statistical,  Commeicial,  and  Political  Description  of  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Mar¬ 
garita,  and  Tobago;  containing  various  Anecdotes  and  Observations,  illustrative  of 
th  (past  and  present  state  of  those  interesting  countries,  from  the  French  of  M.  de 
I.avaysse :  together  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Editor.  In  one  thick  vol. 
Svo.  with  a  large  Map.  Price  15s.  boards. 
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Flora  Giaeca  Sibthoipiana.  The  Fifth  Fasciculus,  being  the  first  part  of  the  thirf 
toL  of  Flora  Graeca. 

An  Analjtical  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Contagious  Ferer.  By  Bobctt 
Jaduon,  M.  D.  8to.  8s. 

The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  IJnnean  Society  of  New  England,  relatiTe  to  a 
large  Marine  Animal,  or  Sea  Serpent,  200  feet  long,  seen  near  Cape  Anne,  and  ia 
otlm  parts  of  the  North  American  Seas ;  with  a  {date.  4s. 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  and  Malformations  of  the  Head.  By  William  Wadd, 
F.LkS.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Prince  Regent.  10s-  6d. 

The  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  and  Communications  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  VoL 
II.  Sva  13s. 

Surgical  Enays,  Fart  2d.  By  Astley  Cooper,  F.R.S.  and  B.  Travers,  F.R8, 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Complete  System  of  Domestic  Medicine,  for  the  use  of  Families ;  with  Instni^ 
tions  for  the  Application  of  Herbs  to  the  Cure  of  all  Diseases  incident  to  Mankind. 
By  J.  Ingle.  12mo.  4s.  6d.  bds. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Comidunts,  demonstrating  the  various  and  extea. 
sive  Disorders  of  the  Constitution  which  origirute  from  this  source ;  enjoining  a  me. 
cessfttl  mode  of  treatment,  illustrated  with  cases;  addressed  equally  to  the  Invalid  la 
to  those  of  the  Profession.  The  fourth  edition,  materially  enlarged.  By  John  Fai^ 
horn,  M.  D.  * 

A  Course  of  Mathematics,  for  the  use  of  academies  as  well  as  private  ttulion.  By 
Charles  Hutton,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military 
Academy.  The  seventh  edition,  enlarged  and  corrected,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  price  It  Us 
fid.  boai^ 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Religion  of  Mankind.  In  a  Series  of  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Bun. 
nde,  A.  M.  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  288.  in  boards. 

Revelation  Defended ;  or,  a  Compen^ous  View  of  the  truth  of  the  Scrii>turcs,  widi 
a{>propriatc  Reflections.  By  John  Knight,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Ponder’s  EmL 
Price  Is.  fid. 

A  Reply  to  A{)eleutherus ;  in  which  his  Arguments  to  prove  that  Sabbaths,  Ministers, 
and  Public  Worship  are  useless,  and  ought  to  be  abolished,  arc  examined  and  refuted. 
By  John  Bendy.  8vo.  7s. 

A  Plain  Statement  and  Scri{>turc  Defence  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  Unitarianian, 
including  Remarks  on  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  &c.  By  Ko. 
bert  Wallace.  8vo.  3s. 

Observations  on  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  By  Mary  Cornwallis.  4  vols.  8vo. 

Blasphemy  not  to  be  repressed  or  refuted,  but  by  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  By 
Thomas  Mulock,  Esq.  late  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  8vo.  8s.  fid. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  called  Psalms  of  Degrees.  By  that  Memonbit 
Champion  of  the  Reformation,  Martin  Luther.  8vo.  10s.  fid. 

A  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Transladon  and  Translators  of  the  Bible ;  and  of 
preceding  English  Versions,  authoriudvely  commended  to  the  notice  of  those  Translators. 
By  the  Rev.  Ilenry  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.  A.  8vo.  fis.  bds. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester  By  the  late  Rev.  .Tames 
Stillingflcet,  A.M.  8vo.  14s.  bds.  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

Cheap  Repository  Tracts,  suited  to  the  present  times.  12mo.  Is.  (kl.  or  16s.  per 
dozetk 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  most  Popular  Modem  Voyages  and  Travels  in  F.iiro{»c ; 
forming  a  com]detc  Tour  through  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  Turkey,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Polar  d,  Germany, 
Ac.  Ac.  Illustrated  by  many  views  and  majrs.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark.  12mo. 
8s.  bds. 

Travels  in  Greece.  2  vols.  8va  Price  £2,  2s.  By  II.  M’.  Williams,  with  20  on- 
gravings. 

.Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  during  the  years  181 1  and  1815.  By  Dr.  F.benezcr 
Henderson.  2d  edition,  in  one  thick  volumo  octavo.  Price  Kis.  illustnited  with  a  31ap 
and  Engravings. 
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WorTcs  in  the  Press^  or  preparing  for  Publication. 


Mr.  Alflunder  Leith  Roes,  of  Aberdeen,  n  preparing  for  the  press  a  translation 
{mm  the  German,  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  by  Professor  Douterwek  of 
Gottin^n. 

’  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  of  Yarmouth,  F.  R.  S.  is  engaged  in  preparing  his  Tour 
'  through  Normandy,  illustrated  with  a  great  variety  of  etchings  of  Antiquities,  and 
stber  interesting  subjects,  by  Mrs.  Turner  and  Daughters,  who  accompani^  him.  It 
a  expected  to  be  published  early  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  History  of  the  Crusades  for  the  recovery  and  possession  of  the  Holy  I.and. 
Bjr  Charles  Mills,  Esq.  Author  of  a  History  of  Mohammedanism.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 
shortly  appear. 

Itineraries  to  Tumbuctoo  and  Kassina,  recently  received  by  the  Academie  des  Trt- 
Etiptioas.  Translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  ^I.  Dc  Sacy.  Investigated  by  M.  De 
Walkenaer,  and  translated  into  English  by  T.  E.  llowdiieh.  Esq.  conductor  of  the 
MiMion  to  Ashantec,  will  soon  be  published. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  Hiblicol  Criticism  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa* 

LI  lint,  arid  Transbtions  of  Sacred  Songs,  with  Notes,  Critical  arid  Explanatory.  By 
'  Ssnuel  Horsley,  I.L.D.  F.K.S.  F.A.S.  late  I..ord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 

A  new  edition  of  Crantz's  History  of  Greenland.  In  two  vols  8vo.  with  additional 
Notes,  Ac. 

New  editions,  in  ^ket  volumes,  uniform  with  his  poms,  are  printing,  of  the 
Letters  of  the  late  William  Cowper  to  his  Friends ;  also  his  Translation  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Pieparing  for  publication,  the  Domestic  Minister’s  Assistant;  a  Course  of  Mom> 
iag  and  Evening  Prayers  (for  five  weeks)  for  the  use  of  Families,  with  Prayers  for 
fsrticular  occasions.  By  William  Joy. 

Dr  Carpenter  intends  to  publish  separately,  for  reasons  that  will  be  explained  in  the 
Preface,  the  First  Part  of  the  Reply  to  Bishop  Magee,  containing  an  Examination 
I  sf  his  Statements  respecting  Unitarians  and  Unitarianism.  This  part  is  nearly  ready. 
The  Second  Part,  or  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Redemption,  which  was  originally  the 
author’s  sole  object,  will  be  proceeded  in  without  delay. 

la  die  press,  the  Monthly  Investigator,  or  the  Efforts  of  Deists,  Infidels,  Materi* 
shsts,-  lUidicals,  and  Socinians,  to  enlighten  and  improve  Mankind,  developed  and 
'  npreriated,  in  Letters  from  the  Metropolis  to  a  Nobleman  in  the  Country.  By  an 
Eye  Witness. 

In  the  press.  Christianity  no  Cunningly  Devised  Fable ;  Six  Discourses  on  the 
Eridenees  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  O’Donnoghne,  A.M. 

Mr.  Andrew  Horn  will  publish  in  January  the  Insufficiency  of  Nature  and  Rea. 
am,  and  the  necessity  of  Revelation  to  demonstrate  the  Existence  and  Perfections  of 
the  Deity,  in  one  volume  1 2ma 

W,  Baynes  and  Son  have  announced  their  Catalogue  of  Old  Books  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  which  will  contain  a  very  choice  selection  of  recent  purchases,  including 
KTetal  valuable  libraries  (tf  eminent  individuals,  some  of  whom  were  celebrated  for  their 
llxoiogical  studies; 

I  Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.  is  preparing  for  publication,  Parochial  Collections  for  Ox« 
Mordihire,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  ^Vood,  Tindale,  Hutton,  Dugdale,  Djd>. 
I  worth,  Ac,  with  the  Domesday  for  the  County,  and  otlier  notices. 
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In  the  press,  in  one  vol.  crown  8vo.  the  Adventures  and  Providential  Deliveq^ 
of  Thomas  Eustace  of  Thinner,  Oxon,  who  fled  from  his  apprenticeship  at  Ant^ 
ham,  Jlucks,  and  was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  America,  with  the  loss  cfk 
Limbs,  and  became,  in  1818,  the  Master  of  Amersbam  Workhouse.  By  a  | 
man. 

A  Sabbath  among  the  Tuscavora  Indians ;  a  true  Narrative.  This  little  won 
•Intended  chiefly  for  tlie  use  of  young  people,  and  contains  an  account  of  a  ,  ,  . 
Station,  with  brief  notices  of  t^.l^^nacrs,  customs,  and  present  conditioo cf 
American  Indians.  ^  I 

-  W  Cottu's  new  work  on  the  Adminiatsdi*.  ^  .Criminal  Justice  in  England, 

'Ian'  Ce  Spirit  of  the  British  Constitution ,  is  piiftM^^  in  octavo.  ■ 

Fraser,  has  in  the  press,  in  royal  4to.  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  thr 
'-part  of  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himala  Mountains,  and  to  the  sources  of  the 
and  Ganges,  in  1815. 

The  Rev.  Ur.  Povah  will  soon  publish,  in  octavo.  Sermons  on  theprindpal  Fr 
vals  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Miss  June  Taylor,  author  of  Display,  is  preparing  for  publir  -7t>n, 

Miss  Cheesman,  with  a  Preface,  &c.  "  • 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Richard  Lovel  F.dge worth,  PIsq.  partly  writltf 
and  continued  by  his  Daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth,  will  shortly  appear,  in^^v' 
volumes.  •  'V.'-l 

Miss  Burney  is  printing,  in  two  volumes.  Country  Neighbours,  or  the 
being  a  continuation  of  the  Tales  of  Fancy. 

The  Rev.  II.  J.  Todd  will  soon  publish.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Walton,  Bidisfit 
Chester,  and  Editor  of  the  London  Biblia  Polyglotta,  with  important  noticn  d  ^ 
coadjutors  in  that  illustrious  work  ;  also  a  description  of  several  Greek  Biblicillk 
nuscripta  lately  brought  from  the  East,  and  deposited  in  the  Library  at  Lambctkh 
lace. 


Speedily  wUl  be  published,  in  three  volumes  12mo.  Olivia,  a  Tale.  ByaLk; 
Distinction. 

Winter  Evening  Talcs,  collected  among  the  Cottages  in  the  South  of  Scotland. 
James  Hogg,  author  of  tlie  Queen’s  Wake,  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  &c.  in  2  vols. 

Glenfergus;  a  NoveL  In  three  volumes  12ma 

The  History  of  Spain,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  nc  ' 
till  the  return  of  P'erdinand  VII.  in  1814.  P'or  the  use  of  Scliools  and  prinUis 
struction.  By  P'.  Thurtle,  autlior  of  *  A  History  of  France,*  Ac.  12mo. 

Popular  Travels  and  Voyages  through  the  Continent  and  Islands  of  Eurcfai 
which  the  geography,  the  character,  and  the  manners,  of  natiotis  are  described ;  lalik 
phenomena  of  nature,  most  worthy  of  observation,  are  illustrated  on  scientific  im 
pies.  The  whole  embellished  with  many  beautiful  engravings.  P'or  the  instmeii 
and  amusement  of  youtli  By  F.  Thurtle,  author  of  *  A  History  of  France,’  k 
12mo. 

Popular  Travels  and  Voyages  throughout  the  Continents  and  Islands  of  Asia,  Ak 
ca,  and  America :  in  which  the  geography,  the  character,  and  the  manners  of  nsM 
are  described  ;  and  die  phenomena  of  nature  most  worthy  of  observauon  are  iUiMiai 
on  scientific  principles.  The  whole  embellished  with  many  beautiful  engravingi,  k 
the  instruction  and  amusem^t  of  youth.  By  P'.  Thurde,  in  one  vol.  12mo. 

Thucydides  Baveri,  Greek  and  {..atin,  with  copious  Notes,  Oxon.  in  2  vtds  4ta 

An  Historical  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  which  the  Events  ■ 
arranged  according  to  chronological  order.  By  a  Member  of  die  Church  of  En^ad  ^ 

On  the  first  of  I’ebruary  will  be  publislicd.  Part  I.  of  lUustradons  of  Hudibiss,* 
series  of  Portnuts  of  celebrated  Political  and  Literary  Characters,  Impostors  and  Es- 
thusiaata,  alluded  to  by  Buder  in  his  “  Hudibras,”  and  adapted  to  the  illustratxatf 
imy  8v&  or  4to  edition  of  that  work.  Engraved  by  Mr.  Cooper  from  the  roost  as 
tbentic  originals.  To  be  completed  in  ten  parts,  each  part  containing  six  Pottraits. 
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